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THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT RICHMOND 


M ANY if not all of those who attended t! e Richmond 1 leeting 
of 1908 regarded it as the pleasantest the -\ssociation had ever 


had. The only way to surpass it in this respect was to meet in Ris 


mond again. This the Association did in the closing davs of 1924. 


The result justified so well-reasoned a choice * and that the members 


knew what they had to expect is plain from the registration, which 
nounted to the exceptionally high figure of 537, a figure never sur 
passed in the Association’s history except at its twenty-fifth anni 
versary (New York, 1909). 

The attractions of Richmond for a December convention of stu 
dents of history are not simply those of an active, enterprising, am 
handsome city situated in a milder climate than most of them ar 
permitted to inhabit. They find there also many a building, and 
the environs many a scene, that carries the imagination instant) 
back to great historic events and memorable historic characters 
the old Capitol, the Executive Mansion of the Confederacy, the 
homes of Marshall and Lee, the banks of the James, the half-circle 
of famous battle-fields. They find an historical atmosphere, that is 
to say, remembrance in many minds of a great tradition, of a no 
table part played in the making and sustenance of the nati 
days both of exaltation and of poignant suffering. In the Stat 
Library and Archives, at the Virginia Historical Society, and at the 
Confederate Museum and Battle \bbey, thes see the very stuff of 
history. 

But after all the chief element in the visitors’ pleasure came from 
the genial and hospitable spirit of the men and women of Richmond 
In organized form it was shown by the long list of societies whos« 
chosen representatives had co-operated with the Committee of Local 
Arrangements headed by Mr. J]. Scott Parrish, in providing for the 
entertainment and welfare of the guests. But not less abundant a 
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source of pleasure was the spontaneous and native cordiality and 
kindness shown daily by all Richmond. Through the effective efforts 


of Mr. \lorgan P. Robinson, SEC retary of the local comniittee, to 


whom the Association is especially indebted for the pleasures that 


1, 


marked its meeting, many societies and institutions threw open theit 
doors. The Commonwealth Club and the Woman's Club extended 
the privileges of their houses. The Westmoreland Club entertained 
the gentlemen at a “ smoker ”’; the Virginia members of the Colonial 
Dames of America provided a reception for the ladies. The gov- 
ernor of the state gave at the Executive Mansion a reception to all 
members of the Association and of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
\ssociation, the Agricultural History Society, and the National 
Council for the Social Studies, which met at the same time and 
place. Not to be forgotten is the unique entertainment provided 
after the exercises of the Saturday evening, in the rendering of old 
plantation melodies, “ spirituals ” and the like, by the Sabbath Glee 
Club, a well-trained organization of colored singers. 

The days of the meetings were Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday 
(December 27, 29, and 30). Thus a Sunday intervened, and when 
ever this happens it adds greatly to the social pleasure of the oc- 
casion, by increasing those opportunities for talk and for furthering 
of acquaintance which to many members constitute the prime good of 
such meetings. The pleasure of the Sunday at Richmond was 
heightened, however, by the thoughtful kindness of the local com- 
mittee in providing opportunities and conveyance for visiting places 
of interest in the city, or the battle-fields around it (with admirable 
commentary by Mr. Douglas S. Freeman, director of the Confederate 
Museum), or the typical old Virginia mansion of Westover, in its 
early days the home of the famous Colonel William Byrd, now that 
of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Crane. 

(on the day after the ending of the formal sessions there was an 
excursion to Jamestown and Williamsburg, in which a hundred or so 
members participated, as guests of the Association for the Preserva- 


tion of Virginia Antiquities and of the College of William and Mary. 


. > - 
lo one who had not seen Jamestown since 1891, before the devoted 


ladies of the society first named had begun their valiant efforts to 
restore and preserve, the visit to Jamestown was exceedingly inter- 
esting, and well worth a rainy journey over wintry roads. In 1891 
Jamestown was in its natural—or unnaturally neglected—state. The 
river was encroaching at the rate of several feet a year. Much of 
the old town area was already under water. Nothing visible re- 


mained of the earliest and most venerable of English American 
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settlements but the ruined tower of the old brick church and a few 


gravestones in the church-vard. Soon after that date. however. 


United States engineers constructed a revetment along the James 
which has protected our hallowed pomoerium from further losses 


The old church has been reconstructed by pious hands, interesting 
discoveries being made in the process. Excavations have laid bare 
the foundations of several of the original houses of Jamestown, 
cluding the “ state houses "’, and have revealed the plan of the tow 
much hke that of an English market town 


\t Williamsburg the old buildings and t 


terest, the old for their quaintness and their historical associatio1 


| 


le new were alike Ol 


the new for their evidence of the prosperous growth of the Colleg« 
of William and Mary, in whose dining-hall the visitors were hos 
pitably entertained at luncheon. From Williamsburg some made 
also the interesting excursion to Yorktown 

In Richmond the headquarters hotel was the Jetferson, whos 
arrangements lend themselves admirably to the purposes of such a 


convention, and in whose ample rooms most of the sessions wer 


held. The two exceptions were the first evening session 
the large auditorium of the Second Baptist Church, where after 
dresses of welcome by Governor Trinkle and Mayor Bright, the act 
ing president of the Association, Professor Charles M. Andrews ot 
Yale University, gave the thoughtful address, “ These Forty Years ° 
which we had the pleasure of printing in our January number; ar 
the business meeting of the .A\ssociation, held in the spacious a1 
handsome gymnasium of the University of Richmond, whose a 
dant hospitality, in the luncheon just preceding, is held in grateful 
remembrance, and whose attractive new site and 
were a source of additional pleasure. 

Is it thought that too great space is given in this brief chronicle 
to these amenities? But they are the means of sociabi 
though the social contacts of members with other members or wit! 
local society lie bevond the power of recor l, no one doubts that the, 
furnish not only the chief pleasure of these meetings, but also one of 
the chief elements in their profitableness and their influence. The 
power and value of the American Historical .\ssociation lie mainly 
in the fact that its members—those at least who attend its meetings 


know each other, and are accustomed in the closing day 


s ot each ve 
to converse and discuss with each other in hotel corridors and 
lounges. It is these habits, and the resulting unity and consensus 


which have given to our national societies of specialists the influ 


ence and power which they have acquired in these last fi 


Chose who can not remember the davs when a professor of histor 
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or mathematics in any given college knew almost none of those who 
professed history or mathematics elsewhere can have hardly any con- 
ception of the broadening of individual outlook which has resulted 
from these Christmas meetings, or of the influence which these so- 
cieties have exerted upon the intellectual life of America. One of 
our literary-political weeklies devoted a sixteen-page supplement to 
the group of such meetings. That never happened before; and 
though the comments were mostly written with the amused but 
tolerant flippancy appropriate to such journals, it was a cheering sign 
of growing appreciation of the public importance of our learned 
societies. 

The programme, prepared by the careful and experienced hand 
of Professor St. George L. Sioussat, was an exceptionally good one. 
It did not escape the defect of congestion. Seventy papers or ad- 
dresses are too many even if all of them should prove to be excellent, 
which is not likely. Every year the chairman of a programme com- 
mittee sets out with a laudable resolve to simplify the programme. 
What makes it difficult or impossible for him to succeed is, usually. 
the zeal of the specialist clamoring that his particular division or 
brand or by-path of history shall be “ recognized”, preferably by 
devoting to it a whole session. But is this zeal for the promotion of 
specialists defensible on intellectual grounds? American historical 
scholars, especially those devoted to American history, pretty cer- 
tainly specialize too much, in proportion to the time they spend in 
wide reading in the broad fields. The student of Jacksonian politics 


or of the course of cotton culture who can not enjoy a really good 


paper on the Byzantine court or the fall of Poland is not wholly fit 
to teach American history. 
On the present occasion especially successful efforts were made 


to invest with general interest the evening sessions, when members, 


and the public, are gathered with one accord in one place. The first 
evening was mainly occupied, as has already been mentioned, with 
Professor Andrews’s address. The interest of the other two was 


greatly heightened by the presence of distinguished representatives 
of British historical scholarship, and the programme of those two 
evenings was largely shaped by that presence, the former being de- 
voted to the Anglo-American question, What remains to be done for 
the Development of the History of the British Empire? the latter 

to the recent diplomatic history of Europe. 
The British guests, twelve in number,’ had been invited to the 
occasion in an effort to return, after a manner, the hospitalities of 
Che following is the list of delegates from the British universities: Oxford 


Rev. Dr. Alexander J. Carlyle, chaplain and lecturer of University Colleg: 
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London in 1921, when the historical teachers of the niversityv of 


London organized and conducted 


with much success at nylo-A\1 
can Conference of Professors of History, at 
Americans then in England \t the Columbus eeting of the 
American Historical -\ssociation it was voted that a similar con- 
ference should be made a feature of the meeting at Ri O1 


would necessarily have in formal respects a ditferent character fron 


red in a general meeting of the -\ssociation, such a conference 


~ 


that of 1921, but, now that it can be looked back upor t seems 
plainly to have had some of the same good results The Britis 


guests “ plaved the game’, and commended themselves everywhere 
by their amiable acceptance of unfamiliar conditions, their cordial 


interest in the proceedings, and the high quality of their own con 


tributions. Most of them were able to remain in .\merica long 
enough to visit, or to lecture at. some of the .\merican universities 


or colleges, under arrangements made through the etfective organ 


ization of the Institute of International Education Che profit we 


had hoped for from their visit was certainly obtained; and on theit 
side, if they carried back some heightened interest \merica, its 
history and its establishments for higher education, it suthces. The 
students as well as our own will in that case reap the gain w 
always hoped for from these international exchanges—a gain whicl 
to the present chronicler, as in the course of editorial s he turns 
the pages of European journals, seems not unneeded in Europe. It 


he were a European, and thought the United States to be, as euro 
pean newspapers say, politically and financially the most tornndable 
power in the present world, and if he were an historical scholar who 
held it to be one main function of history to explain the develoy 

ment of the chief forces at work in that wor 
make much study of American history Yet the last number of the 
] 


hist 


English Historical Review devotes to (American e page 
review of one pamphlet) and seventeen lines, the last er of the 
Historische Zeitschrift two pages, the last number of the Revue H 
torique, in one piace and another, a total of seven lines. It ts not 
Dr. Willia L. Grant, Principal « pper Car Coll ir. J 
H. Clapl f w and t f King’s s R 
lrinity nd Major Harold Temperley burg 
Professor Sir Richard Lodge; London, Dr. Hubert H Profes Albert I 
Pollard, and Professor Robert W. Seton-Watson; Nationa ! rsity Ir 
Miss Mary T. Hayden, professor in University ( D 1 s t 
fessor Frederick M. Powicke; University of Wales, Professor ries } 
ster; Birmingham, Principal C. Grant Robertsor 

2 For one concrete instance, has a federal empir 


the history of the chief of federal repul P 
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two days since the writer saw it stated once more that America has 
no history, apparently on the ground that the United States began 
its career so recently; yet it would be surprising to hear that the his- 
tory of Europe ends in 1776, or that all that has happened since is 
negligible. 

Not such was Darwin’s estimate. Speaking with that quiet de- 
liberation which gave so much weight to all his utterances on human 
atfairs, he said, “ Looking to the distant future, I do not think that 
[a then recent English writer] takes an exaggerated view when he 
says, ‘ \ll other series of events—as that which resulted in the culture 
of mind in Greece, and that which resulted in the empire of Rome— 
only appear to have purpose and value when viewed in connection 
with, or rather as subsidiary to”... the great stream of Anglo- 
Saxon emigration to the west.” After fifty years more of the 
world’s development, it is not provincial boastfulness but plain arith- 
metic that may lead one, “ looking to the distant future”, to think 
somewhat as Darwin thought. 

As has been usual, the programme of the Richmond meeting con- 
sisted partly of conferences devoted to practical considerations in 
special lines of historical activity, and from which practical results, 
within or without the Association, are expected, and partly of ses- 
sions devoted to the reading of papers in this or that field of his- 
torical learning. It is the former which, from the informality of 
their procedure, give opportunity for discussion, sometimes genu- 
inely profitable. The sessions devoted to papers, at the rate of four 
or five papers a session, afford no chance for this, yet have their 
uses, for information or other modes of edification. 

The annual conference of archivists included a paper on British 
Records ot the World War, by Dr. Hubert Hall, of the London 
School of Economics, who during more than forty years’ service in 
the Public Record Office was the constant friend and helper of every 
\merican who went to London for purposes of research in that re- 
pository ; a full account of archive legislation in the American states 
during the years 1921-1923, by Mr. George S. Godard, librarian of 
the Connecticut State Library; and a paper of Notes on the De- 
struction of Historical Records—destruction both by fire and through 
negligence—by Mr. Robert B. House, state archivist of North 
Carolina. 

The annual conference of state and local historical societies oc- 
cupied itself with two topics. The president of the Virginia His- 
toric Highway Association, Mr. Junius P. Fishburn, described that 


highway, a circuit of roads through Virginia intended to include all 


the chief points of scenic and historic interest. Mr. Laurence \ 
Coleman, secretary of the \merican Association of Museums, in a 


paper on Museums of History, brought to bear upon those institu 


tions, often mere lifeless adjuncts of historical societies, the modern 
conceptions of museum management: that a museum should be, not 
a mere collection, but a working organization; that its material should 
be organized for reference and study, and not all put in disy 


its exhibits should expound a principle or illustrate a story; and that 


its educational work should be kept in intimate and constant relation 
with that of the schools. 

The perennial, but always vital, subject of the position and treat- 
ment of history in the schools was considered at a “ luncheon con 


ference’ of members of the American Historical -\ssociation, the 
National Council for the Social Studies, and the Virginia Society of 
History Teachers, at which the Outlook for History in the Schools 
was first discussed in an address by Principal Thomas J]. McCormack 
of the La Salle-Peru (Illinois) High School. His view was that 
the subject of history was in danger of being eliminated from the 
curriculum of the secondary schools. Professor Albert E. M« Kinley, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, expressed a more hopeful view of 
the situation. 

At the “luncheon conference of the patriotic societies Mrs 
\lton B. Parker, of New York, described the recent activities of the 
Daughters of the .\merican Revolution in New York State; Mr 
George S. Godard, of Connecticut, those of the various hereditary- 
patriotic societies in his state; Mrs. Albert Sioussat, of Balt 
those of the National Society of Colonial Dames of America; and 
Mrs. Livingston R. Schuyler, of New York, those of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy. 

The chairman of the Association’s committee on historical re 
search in colleges, Professor William K. Boyd, of Trinity College 
(now Duke University), North Carolina, arranged a conterence ot 
those interested in that subject—essentially, the subject of historical 
investigation carried on in teaching institutions which have not the 
advantages of large libraries or a numerous group of historical teach 
ers. [ver since its establishment in 1921 this committee has beet 
active in the work of devising and broadcasting suggestions as to 
means and methods by which college teachers so placed may overt 
come the handicap, and take part in that work of historical research 
without which even very good teachers are likely to dry up or 
come ossified. After a description of the purposes and efforts of 


the committee by Dr. Bovd, Professor E. Merton Coulter, of the 
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University of Georgia, read a paper on the Collecting of Historical 
Material, replete with useful suggestions as to ways in which the col- 
lege teacher and his students can carry on that work, especially in 
the collecting of material for the history of the state or the local 
region. Professor William W. Sweet, of De Pauw University, in 
his paper on Pertinent Fields of Research in Colleges, also laid stress 
on the opportunities they afford for local and state history ; secondly, 
he emphasized the advantages they often possess, in denominational 
materials and otherwise, for contributions in the field of social and 
religious history. Encouraging examples of energy and success in 
such endeavors were brought forward. 

In this conference there was real discussion, by Professors 
Jernegan and Dodd, of Chicago, and others, in which many practical 
hints as to methods and materials were given, and some stimulating 
suggestions as to the reflected influence which such work might exert 
on the college students and on the community. One speaker chal- 
lenged the “ basic assumption” underlying the conference that all 
college teachers should engage in research; but this was beside the 
mark. There was no such assumption. The main business of a 
teacher is to teach; to this everyone present would have agreed. But 
some teachers—in general, the live ones—will somehow find some 
time for investigation, and the purpose of the conference was to dis- 
cuss what they can do and how they can be helped. 

Especial interest attached to a luncheon conference of a variety 
the Association had never had before, a conference of those inter- 
ested in Slavonic history. Interest in that field has been growing 
somewhat steadily in America since the World War, and advantage 
was taken of the presence of Professor R. W. Seton-\Watson, among 
the British delegates, to organize a consultation respecting such 
studies. Through the untiring efforts of Professor Arthur [. An- 
drews,-a company of about a hundred and fifty was brought together 
at the luncheon. Professor Michael Rostovtzeff, of the University 
of Wisconsin, addressed them on the Main Lines of Development of 
Modern Historical Scholarship in Russia, adverting especially to 
achievements in archaeology, in Byzantine history, and in the history 
of the Eastern Church, and considering also some of the problems 
raised by present-day censorship and repression. Professor Frank 
A. Golder, of Stanford University, followed with several practical 
suggestions. Professor Seton-Watson discussed the possibilities of 
co-operation of British and American scholars in Slavonic studies, 
and the programme of the Slavonic Review. The appointment of 
three American scholars as associate editors of that valuable journal 
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is one important step in establishing the co-operation desired. Other 
practical steps are likely to result in the future from the conference 
just described. 

It is the custom of the Mississippi Valley Historical .\ssociation 
to hold each year one of its semiannual meetings at the same time 
and place with the annual meeting of the American Historical .\s 
sociation. At Richmond it held one joint session with the latter 
society, at which five papers were read; they may better be described 
at a later point in this chronicle, in the places into which they natu 
rally fall amid the summaries of papers read in other sessions. The 
Mississippi Valley society also had a subscription dinner, at which 
Professor William E. Dodd, of the University of Chicago, read an 
account, marked by his usual keen insight, of a Great Debate in 
American History—the Virginia Convention of 1829-1830, treatin 
that dramatic struggle between eastern and western V1 
lation to the economic forces involved and in the light of later events. 

\nother affilated organization sharing in the Richmond meeting 
was the Agricultural History Society. This body likewise had a 
joint meeting with the larger society, with four papers, and a sub 
scription dinner. At the latter, Professor Ulrich B. Phillips, of the 
University of Michigan, read an admirable paper on Plantations with 
Slave Labor and Free, which we shall have the pleasure of laying 
before our readers in a later number of this journal. 

Before proceeding to speak of individual papers, in some sys 
tematic order, most conveniently an order approximately chronolog 
cal, the chronicler is moved, in the capacity of the “ candid friend ”’ 
to make one general criticism—namely, that nearly half of those who 
appeared on the programme read their contributions badly, in many 
cases so badly that they were not well understood. Any paper gains 
tenfold in etfect by being well presented. On the other hand, it is 
plainly a futile thing to prepare a good paper, come some hundreds 
of miles to present it, and then read it in so low or thick a voice, 
with so slovenly a pronunciation, or in so careless a manner, that it 
is unintelligible to many or most of those who wish to hear. Is it, 
one 1s tem] ted to ask of productions so offered, as of the many ill 
written manuscripts that come to the editorial desk, is it written solely 


for the author’s own satisfaction, or is it written with any thought 


of the “ ultimate consumer ”? 

In the field of ancient history, four papers were presented. Pro 
fessor Allen B. West, of Wheaton College, showed that after the 
Peace of Nicias, requiring Athens to reduce the tribute levied on her 
1] 
I] 


allies, her assessment of 421 B. C. actually reduced the tribute to 
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sums not greatly above those originally prescribed by Aristides. 
Miss Susan H. Ballou, of Bryn Mawr College, described the Occupa- 
tions of Women in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt, showing the large 
degree of economic freedom enjoyed by women, their business in- 
terests, the range of their industrial pursuits, domestic or in factories, 
their employment in agriculture and in nursing. Professor Michael 
Rostovtzeff, of the University of Wisconsin, spoke on \ugustus as 
Reflected in the Monuments of Art of his Period, dwelling especially 
on the effort of the imperator to present, by means of beautiful ar- 
tistic creations, an impressive and elaborate account of his main ideas 
and achievements, with purposes not dissimilar to those underlying 
the Res Gestae. Professor Herbert Wing, jr., of Dickinson College, 
related the story of Athens under the Romans from Sulla to Ar- 
cadius. 

In a session devoted to general medieval history Professor James 
I. Willard, of the University of Colorado, dealt with the subject of 
Inland Transportation in England in the Fourteenth Century. The 
isolation of the manor and the impassable quality of the roads, he 
held, had been too much emphasized. A study of local and national 
records of the fourteenth century shows that carts were in constant 
use, and that heavy goods could be carried on the roads during the 
winter, pack-horses being for the most part used locally or to trans- 
port light or precious goods, while there was also much use of river 
boats. Professor F. M. Powicke, of the University of Manchester, 
described the proposed Catalogue of Latin Incipits, suggested at the 
International Historical Congress at Brussels, and made a plea for 
\merican co-operation in the work of compiling such a list. 

One of the outstanding papers of the meeting was that of the 
Rev. Alexander J. Carlyle, of University College, Oxford, on the 
Medieval Conception of the Supremacy of Law and the Beginnings 
of the Theory of Sovereignty. In the Middle Ages, he said, the 
idea of sovereignty was quite unknown. The supreme authority 
was not a king or emperor or even a community, but law. Gratian 
declared that the human race was ruled by natural law and by 
custom. According to medieval jurists natural law, the equivalent 
of true reason, was supreme. Custom might be overridden. The 
theory of sovereignty arose from a realization of the progress of so- 
ciety, which outran custom, and from the revived study of Roman 
law. 

Another interesting paper in the same session was that of Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Haskins, of Harvard University, on the Spread 


of Ideas in the Middle Ages. Its history is. he held, only in part a 
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history of slow diffusion through the resisting medium of local habit 
and custom. It is mainly concerned with communication between 
scattered centres of the same type, chiefly monasteries, courts, towns 
and universities. The role of each of these was indicated and illus 
trated by specific examples, and emphasis was laid upon the import 


ds viewed as lines of intel 


tance of further study of medieval roa 
lectual intercourse. The work of Bedier and of Kingsley Porter was 


cited as an example ot what might be done by a combined attack on 


such problems on the part of historians, geographers, philologists, 
and archaeologists. At the end of the session Professor Louis 


Paetow, of the University of California, read the report of a Com 
mittee on Medieval Latin Studies appointed by the \merican Council 
of Learned Societies. Its text will be found in Pulletin No. 3 ot 
that Council. Briefly, it dwelt chiefly on the international effort 
which America through the Council has a part, toward a dictionary 
of medieval Latin, and on a proposed journal of medieval studies 

Another session was devoted specifically 0 
Miss Mary Hayden, professor in University College, Dublin, read 
a paper on Perkin Warbeck, citing evidence that Warbeck was set 
up as part of the plot in the Earl of Warwick's interest. In spit 
of statements to the contrary by contemporary English authorities, 
it does not appear that the native Irish, who were at this time con 
cerning themselves little with the political atfairs of England, su 
ported Warbeck during any of his three visits to Ireland, or took any 
interest in his claims. His adherents whose names we know wert 
all, with the exception of one bishop, \nglo-Irishmen 

The paper read in this session by Professor Albert F. Pollat 
of the University of London, on Some Unexplored Fields in English 
Constitutional History, aroused much interest Limiting himself t 
one or two topics which have some bearing on \merican history as 


well, he discussed the opinions rendered by the judges in the | 


chequer Chamber, as interpreters of the English constitution in th 
centuries from the fifteenth to the seventeenth. From the Y« 


Books and law reports of that time we may learn the ideas of con 
stitutional government brought by the earliest colonists to .Ameri 

or deliberately rejected by their emigration. Much co-operative work 
in local as well as national sources is required in order to understand 
the growth of Parliament in its true historical perspective and to 
trace accurately the growth of those ideas of sovereignty and state 
over which the mother country and colonists came into conflict. .\1 


other interesting English paper, by Dr. J. H. Clapham, of King’s 


College, Cambridge, was on the Housing Question in Great Britain 
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a Century Ago, in which he analyzed and contrasted the housing 
conditions in England and Scotland from 1815 to 1840. Professor 
William T. Laprade, of Trinity College, North Carolina, discussed 
the Growth of National Consciousness in England, attributing it 
chiefly to the necessity of co-operation, on the part of those having 
substantial interests at stake, in a succession of struggles against the 
Roman Church, the Hapsburgs, the Stuart dynasty, Holland, France, 
Prussia, and Germany. 

Three papers on modern Europe in the period before the most 
recent were given in a later session. Professor Franklin C. Palm. 
of the University of California, read a paper on Henry of Mont- 
morency-Damville, leader of the Politiques in southern France dur- 
ing the Wars of Religion, and on the importance of ais final alli 
ance with the house of Bourbon. Professor Mitchell B. Garrett, 
of Howard College, \labama, set forth the Controversy over the 
Composition of the States-General, in the months from August to 
December, 1788, his paper being based on the study of the pamphlet 
literature published at the time in France, with especial reference to 
the argument, finally successful, that the Third Estate should have 
half of the deputies. From Rumanian sources and papers in the 
Public Record Office Professor Thad W. Riker, of the University of 
Texas, discussed the International Crisis of 1857 over Moldavia. 
The Congress of Paris had left the question of a union of the 
Danubian principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia to a_ plebiscite 
of the inhabitants, pending the final decision of the Powers. The 
effort of the Porte to manipulate the electoral lists in Moldavia in 
such a manner as to ensure a vote against union divided the Powers 
into two opposing camps, France being backed by Russia, Prussia, 
and Sardinia, while Great Britain and Austria rallied to the support 
of the Turks, the main diplomatic battle being between the French 


and British ambassadors at Constantinople, Thouvenel and Stratford 


de Redcliffe. A serious situation was relieved only by the pact of 
Osborne by which Napoleon III. renounced the cause of union in 
consideration of new elections in Moldavia, after which the Ruma- 
nians, acquiring the initiative, were able themselves to bring about the 
desired union. Miss Lucy E. Textor, professor in Vassar College, 
read a paper on the National Aspect of Recent Agrarian Reform in 
Eastern Europe, holding that the expropriations of estates have been 
for the most part beneficent, but that some discrimination against 
racial minorities has shown itself in Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ru- 


mania, and Jugoslavia. 
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In the evening devoted to the question, What remains to be done 
for the Development of the History of the British Empire, Profes- 
sor Charles K. Webster, of the University of Wales, read an in 
forming and suggestive paper, to be printed later in these pages, on 
What remains to be done for the History of the Foreign Volicy of 
the Empire in the Nineteenth Century? He adverted to the appall 
ing copiousness of the materials, argued against the superficial view 
that whatever is essential is already known, described the pitfalls 


and the cautions which must be observed in the use of despatches, 


drafts, and memoranda in the Foreign Office papers,’ 1 inded stu 
dents of the auxihary value of papers of other British departments 
and of former sovereigns and ministers, urged the s« h of foreign 


archives, and discussed briefly the relations of the newspaper press 
to the foreign policy of Great Britain. 

In the second of the evening's papers, on the Constitutional Re 
lations between Great Britain and the British West Indies in the 
Late Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries, Professor Rober 
L.. Schuyler, of Columbia University, showed by various instances, 
especially that of the Slave Registration Bill proposed in Parhia 
ment in 1815, that the doctrine of the American revolutionists, that 
Parliament was not sovereign over the colonies but, on the cont 
was bound by fundamental law, was not abandoned in_ th 
Indies until the reduction of their assemblies in the third quarter ot 
the nineteenth century. 

The third paper of the evening was a candid and thoughtful «is 
course, by Professor Basil Williams, of MeGill University, on the 


Need of a Comparative History of British and Foreign Colonial De 


velopments, dwelling upon the instruction which British administra- 
tors and public men might derive from a closer study of the methods 
of other colonizing nations, and upon the interest which the historian 
would find in tracing, comparatively, the ways in which those nations 


have developed and applied the modern idea of trusteeship of colonies 


In vi the Foreien Secretary. Mi 
>in view ol recen iction ol roreig ( y 1 
in enlarging from 1860 to 1878 the period for which the | 
the Public Record Office are thrown open to historical study ! \ 


Conference of Professors of History voted, witl 
tive Council of the Association: 

‘That both British and American students of lert ry are de y 
sensible of the benefit conferred upon their studies by the recs sion of 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs throwing oper 
records of the Foreign Office down to the date of 18 
ord an expression ot their appreciation 

“That they venture to express the hope that a syst y res whereby 
from time to time or at stated intervals the Foreign Office r 


years or periods since 1878 may autor cally be throw: 


| 
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The final paper, by Professor George M. Wrong, of Toronto, 
traced the Evolution of the Problem of Foreign Relations in the 
British Empire. Though the American Revolution did not lead to 
any change of outlook in Britain as to colonial policy, the increased 
importance of the dominions, combined with the advent of democracy 
in the old country, brought them forward, by well-marked stages, to 
their present status of international personality. In Canadian his- 
tory the earlier landmarks are, the adoption of free trade in Great 
Britain in 1846, and Canadian federation in 1867. But in the last 
few vears the signing of the Versailles treaty, and the securing of the 
right to make separate treaties elsewhere, have with striking rapidity 
advanced the status of the dominions in the empire. 

lo these lacest vears belong the topics which made the final eve- 
ning session one of the most interesting of the whole convention. 
Professor Sidney B. Fay, of Smith College, spoke on the Immediate 
Origin of the World War, Major Harold Temperley, of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, England, on Peacemaking from 1919 to 1923. Modern 
topics truly, on which the historian well knows that more light is yet 
to be cast, but on which he may nevertheless with propriety make 
now his contribution—especially if he treats them with the com- 
petency, cali, and fairness always shown by Professor Fay. <As- 
suming some knowledge of the conclusions expressed by him in 
articles in this journal four years ago,* he confined his discussion to 
the new light which has since been cast on two matters, the murder 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand and the Russian mobilization. 
He reasoned from the revelations of Ljuba Jovanovitch, minister of 
education in the Pashitch cabinet, that the assassins were closely con- 
nected with the Serbian Black Hand, the leading spirit of which was 
the chief of the intelligence division of the Serbian general staff, 
and that \ustria was right in suspecting such relations, though she 
had no adequate proof. He analyzed the new Russian material on 
the July crisis of 1914, and showed that the true course of events 
was widely different from what was stated by Sukhomlinov; nor was 
the Tsar’s decision caused either by the Lokalanzeiger episode or by 
the news of general mobilization in Austria. The paper must have 
increased the desire of many students to see the book which Pro- 
fessor Fay is understood to be preparing on the whole subject of the 
immediate origins of the war. In the discussion which followed, 
Professor Seton-Watson discredited some of the testimony as to 
Serbia, and declined to believe in the sincerity of Germany's eleventh- 
hour endeavors to avert the conflict. 

4“ New Light on the Origins of the World War”, Am. Hist. Rev., XXV. 


616-630. XXVI. 2- 53, 225-254. 
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Mr. Temperley, in discussing the peace settlement oi ), called 
to mind the procedure of 1815 at Vienna, showed the resemblances 
and the differences, examined the relation of the result Presid 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points, and compared the congress-procedure of 
1815-1822 with the methods pursued for the concert of nations since 

As on some previous Occasions, one session was devoted to the 


history of the Far East. Professor Louis H. Hodous, of the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, described the Early Stages in the Propa- 
gation and Establishment of Buddhism in China, its slow ditfusion 


over that country in the second half of the second century .\. D., its 


temporary alliance with Taoism, and its results. Mr. Carroll B 
Malone, of Denison University and Tsinghua College, Peking, treated 
of the First Remission of the Boxer Indemnity, which he traced, by 
means of unpublished Chinese official documents, to the vears { 
and 1905, when Secretary Hay and the Chinese minister Liang began 


to make plans for this remission, and when the latter suggested to his 
home government that the money should be used for educational 
poses. The matter was then traced, through the activity of [res 
dent Roosevelt and of Congress, down to the voluntary proposal 
China that the money returned should be used for the « 
Chinese students in the United States. Mr. Eldon Griffin, of Yale 


University, emphasized the value of the Teaching of Far Eastern, 


\siatic, and Pacific History to Undergraduates, and describe 
propriate methods for such instruction. 

Turning now to American history, we have to consider rst a 
group of contributions to the history of the colonial period. T’ro- 
fessor Herbert E. Bolton, of the University of California, presented 
a paper, new in content, on the Spanish Resistance to the Carolina 
Traders, 1680 1704, a period of struggle between the Spanish and 
the English for possession of the Georgia country. By 1680 the 
Spanish not only had a chain of settlements along the coast from 
Mary’s to Port Royal, but had planted centres of influence among 


most of the coast tribes, and had even made sonie tentative penet 


tion of the country as far as the Chattahoochee. With the foundir 


of Carolina the contest for possession of the ¢ eorgia country became 
especially active and was kept up, with but brief occasional lulls, 
until 1763. On the English side a principal part was taken by the 
Carolinian traders, while the Indians, sometimes allied with the one 
side, sometimes with the other, were pawns in the gam he Sy 


ish were by degrees driven back, although with now and again a turn 


of fortune in their favor. The particular contribution of Professor 
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Verner W. Crane, of Brown University, in his paper on Projects for 
Colonization in the South, 1684-1732, was in showing that the found- 
ing of Georgia was not an isolated episode, but was in fact the 
culmination of a series of projects during half a century for English 
occupation of the disputed region beyond the Savannah River. <Al- 
though these projects were failures, due to specific weaknesses and 
to the lack of an effective impulse to colonization, until this was 
supplied (1730-1732) by the organized forces of piety and philan- 
thropy, they reveal a transition to a new era of colonization, with the 
westward movement as the setting, and with imperial rivalry—espe- 
cially Anglo-French rivalry—as the significant motive. The im- 
perialist programme of the South Carolinians, on the other hand, had 
the definite result of leading the Board of Trade to develop a new 
western policy, that of strengthening the southern frontier and check- 
ing the encroachments of the French. The paper of Mr. J. G. John- 
son, of the University of Colorado, dealt with the Border Struggle 
between Florida and Georgia during the decade, 1733-1742, follow- 
ing the establishment of the latter colony, and described briefly the 
unsuccesstul efforts to establish a boundary, the erection of frontier 
fortifications, the encouragement given by the two contestants to 
Indian forays into the territory of the other, and emphasized the 
extreme reluctance with which the Spaniards relinquished their claim 
to the Georgia coast. 

\ppropriately, one session was devoted to Virginian history, and 
two of the papers then read illustrated portions of colonial history. 
Professor Percy S. Flippin, of Mercer University, described the suc- 
cesstul career of William Gooch as governor of Virginia, indicating 
the various lines of his activity, and attributing his success to native 
abilities combined with a constant habit of regard for colonial inter- 
ests. Under the title, Neglected Phases of the Revolution in Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Isaac D. Harrell, of New York University, showed from 
the books of the state land office and the auditor how great an influ- 
ence was exerted by the grants of land west of the mountains, dur- 
ing the Revolution, by the contraction of the currency and other 
forms of financial pressure just before it, and by the debts due to 
British subjects. Professor Dumas Malone, of the University of 
Virginia, gave an account of the relations of Thomas Cooper and 
Thomas Jefferson, based largely on their long-continued correspond- 
ence, with special attention to the episode of Jefferson’s unsuccess- 
ful attempt to bring his friend to the University of Virginia as its 
first professor. The remaining paper, that of Professor James E. 
Walmsley, of Winthrop College, on the Change of Secession Senti- 
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ment in Virginia in 1861, belongs to a later period, and indeed cor 
sisted in the presentation of a series of significant letters, which later 
will find a place in our section devoted to documents. Another 
aspect of Virginian history was treated in a session of the Agricul 
tural History Society, by Mr. Oscar C. Stine, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, under the title, Wheat Growing in 
Colonial Virginia. 

It is hoped that we may be able to print before long the paper 
which Professor Claude H. Van Tyne, of the University of Michi 
gan, described the course of French relations to the American colo 
nies from the Peace of 1763 down to the alliance of 1778, with esp. 
cial attention to the secret aid given by the British government during 
more than eighteen months preceding the treaty of alliance and ope 
aid. We may therefore omit further summary of it, and pass on to 
the period subsequent to the Revolution. 


Professor Beverley W. Bond, if. ot the University of Cincint ill, 


in a paper entitled the Miami Purchase, a Western Propriety, ce 
scribed the work of Judge John Cleves Symmes in organizing and 
settling the Miami Purchase. In developing his property, Symmes 
employed, when applicable, the proprietary custom of East Jersey, 
with which he was familiar. The settlement of the Miami Purchase 
therefore illustrates the persistence of old customs and the use that 
was made of them west of the Appalachians. Professor William | 

Galpin, of the University of Oklahoma, narrated the rise and fall of 
the Anglo-American Grain Trade during the years 1783-1815. The 
volume of this trade increased until 1807, when it reac! 


mum. Declining in the following vear, it came to an end with the 
War of 1812. The causes of these changes were described, the 
legislation affecting the trade was discussed, and the origin of the 
trade within the United States was pointed out. Professor Charles 
H. Ambler. of the West Virginia University, treated of Shipbuilding 
on the Ohio River during 1800-1808 and 1845-1860, when the build 
ing of ships on that river was stimulated by the European demand 
for American food products. The ships of the earlier period traded 
chiefly with the lower Mississippi and the West Indies, while thos 
of the later period traded with the East and Europe. Professor 
Everett S. Brown, of the University of Michigan, in a paper on the 
Presidential Election of 1824-1825, emphasized the outstanding 

portance of the personal element in that election both in the selection 
of candidates and in the final choice of President, and showed how 


fully this phase of the election is illustrated by the letters of Willi 
Plumer, jr.. of New Hampshire, who was in close personal toucl 
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with all four of the candidates. Henry W. McLaughlin's paper on 
the Henry B. Jones Diary, the Annals of a Virginia Planter, 1842- 
1881, consisted chiefly of extracts from the diary, giving interesting 
details of the life of an enterprising farmer during the middle years 
of the nineteenth century. 

Miss Margaret Brown O'Connor, of St. Louis, in a paper en- 
titled the Blairs and the Election of 1860, discoursed upon the large 
parts which three members of one family, Francis Preston Blair 
and his two sons, Montgomery and Frank, played in the beginnings 
of the Republican party and the election of Lincoln to the presi- 
dency. The elder Blair, as the friend of Jackson and editor of the 
Globe, had wielded extraordinary political influence, and the political 
and social intimacies of the family had extensive ramifications and 
influences in Missouri and elsewhere. It was in great measure the 
genius of the elder Blair that out of the political wreckage of the 
late “fifties organized the Republican party. Even until the final 
ballot in the national convention, the Blairs supported the candidacy 
of Edward Bates, but in the end they brought their forces over to 
the side of Lincoln, and, in the campaign which followed, Frank 
Blair in particular was one of the most active and effective speakers. 
(Of his part in the campaign Miss O’Connor gave an intimate picture. 

Very suitably to place and occasion, one general afternoon session 
was devoted to a group of papers, five in number, and above the 
average in quality, on the history of the Confederacy. Not a few 
of those present could remember times when the conduct and leaders 
and problems of the Confederacy were themes of heated debate. It 
was very interesting to hear them now discussed so calmly, by men 
of the younger generation, who plainly had no bias, and in all their 
investigations sought only the truth. Professor Charles W. Rams- 
dell, of the University of Texas, discussed the Problem of Marale 
of the Confederacy. As the chief cause of the growing apathy he 
emphasized the failure of Confederate leaders to direct and 
strengthen public opinion in a society so individualistic as was the 
South. Asa result of this failure, disaffection from various causes 
began to appear: conscription and impressment became unpopular ; 
the poor suffered while speculation and extortion throve; illegal 
trade, especially in cotton, promoted disloyalty; the disintegration of 
administration in regions distant from the capital weakened con- 
fidence in the government; and finally the shock of military disaster 
so weakened the morale and nullified the éfforts to strengthen the 


armies that utter collapse followed. 
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Disagreeing with those who would attribute the failure of the 
Confederacy to inadequate industrial, financial, and transportation 
facilities, Professor Frank Owsley, of Vanderbilt University, in an 
essay on State Rights and the Breakdown of the Confederacy, put 
forward as the chief weakness of the South the very principle for 
which it had seceded, state rights. The states assumed functions 
whose exercise must of necessity devolve upon the central govern 
ment in time of war if success is to be expected. For local defense 
they withheld arms and munitions from the central government, 
thereby greatly reducing the size of the army that could have been 
raised in 1861, and later withdrew many thousands from general 
service into state organizations. They tried to furnish supplies from 
home and foreign markets to their own troops, at the « xpense of the 
army as a whole. Thirdly, the state-rights party successfully op 
posed the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, in consequence of 
ind 


iped service, 


which deserters and draft-dodgers esc: spies al 

disloyal persons enjoyed freedom. Finally, opposition, on grounds 
of state sovereignty, to the impressment policy and to conscriptior 
laws, further weakened the government where it particularly needed 
strengthening, in the procuring of supplies and in man power 

In a paper entitled General Joseph Eggleston Johnston, Stor: 

Centre of the Confederate Army, Professor Alfred P. James, of the 
University of Pittsburgh, drew an interesting parallel between Johns 
ton and MeClellan, and described the conflict into which Johnston 
and Jefferson Davis were drawn by disagreement over military 
strategy. But Johnston’s opposition to the administration was more 
than individual. He was backed by an extremely influential group 
of relatives and, as the war progressed, by a large following, includ 


upon whom hi 


ing prominent figures in military and social life, 
could rely tor support. He represented the old up-country element 
in the ante-bellum sectionalism of Virginia. Partly by his own ac 
tivity, but possibly more by the natural cohesion of opposition, Johns 
ton headed what was virtually a military faction in the Confederacy 

Mr. A. Sellew Roberts, of the University of Illinois, described 
the Rewards of the Blockade Runner, citing many specific instances 
of sales and profits in blockade running, showing a rate of gain of 
from 400 to 1200 per cent. to the successful adventurer who not only 
carried out cotton but also contracted with the Confederate govern 
ment for the importation of military supplies. Another matter of 
Confederate economics had already been considered at a session for 
agricultural history, in a paper by Professor E. Merton Coulter, of 


Georgia, on Agricultural Development in the Lower South during 
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the Civil War. He gave an excellent account of the agitation for 
the growing of corn, wheat, cane, fruits, and other food crops, instead 
of cotton. This agitation was followed by the necessary legislation 
and the new crops were grown abundantly. By reason of this mixed 
husbandry the South was not starved into submission. Whatever 
suffering there was from want of food was caused by the failure of 
transportation. 

The paper of Professor Roy F. Nichols, of Columbia University, 
on the United States 7. Jefferson Davis, 1865-1869, considered two 
questions: Why was Jefferson Davis never tried? Why was he 
kept so long in jeopardy? As to the first, distrust of the qualifica- 
tions of the federal law officers in Virginia, where the trial must be 
held, caused government counsel to decide that the prosecution should 
be made before Chief Justice Chase in the circuit court. Chase’s 
scruples about possible conflict between military and civil jurisdic- 
tions, the unsettled condition of Virginia, and Congressional care- 
lessness, resulted in a delay of nearly two years, during which time 
the difficulties involved in conducting a satisfactory and dignified 
trial became more and more apparent to the government's legal force, 
who lost interest and confidence in the trial. In answer to the second 
question, fear of popular disapproval, political complications, and 
personal animosity all played their part. The case had been started 
and the arrangements made for prosecuting it, yet no one seemed 
willing to assume the responsibility for finally disposing of it until 
four vears after Davis's arrest. 

Of the long period of fifty-five years of American history since 
1869, only one paper had anything to say, that of Professor John C. 
Parish, of the Southern Branch of the University of California, on 
Persistence of the Westward Movement. He pointed out that, al- 
though the frontier as commonly conceived had by 1&90 reached the 
coast, nevertheless the westward movement in its larger phases did 
not then cease but had persisted during the past generation as a 
factor in our national life. A westward movement of population is 
seen in the development of large urban centres in the West through 
immigration. But especially significant in this period had been the 
westward movement of material frontiers, such as those of intensive 
farming, development of natural resources, transportation, manu- 
facturing, banking, and finally, though more slowly, the frontier of 
culture. These phases of the westward movement have essentially 
modified the characteristics of the earlier frontier. 

In the business meeting of the Association, a memorial of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson was read by Professor Andrews, and one of 
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Dr. Gaillard Hunt by Dr. H. B. Learned. The secretary reported 
a membership, on December 15, of 2790, a gain of 212 during the 
past year. The treasurer's report showed net receipts of $15,135, 
against net expenditures of $14.072. A summary of this report, to- 
gether with the budget voted for 1925, is printed at the end of this 
article. The par value of all the society's endowments was stated 
to amount to $43.600. The Committee on Endowment was reorgan 
ized, Professor Evarts B. Greene being made its chairman, and 
Professor Henry M. Wriston executive secretary. The expectation 
is, that this committee, of whose plans a fuller statement is made on 
a later page,’ shall raise $200,000 in addition to the present endow 
ment. The undertaking was presented and explained to the meet 
ing, and received with warm approval; a member of the Council, 
Professor Paxson, had already, in only five hours of informal effort 
among some of the members present, secured pledges of $2500. 

Reports from various committees were submitted, as also an in 
formal one from Professor E. Douglas Adams on behalf of the 
Pacific Coast Branch. To those to whom the better writing of his 
tory in the United States is an important object of desire, it will be 
good news that the report of the special committee on that subject 
will be ready for print as soon as its chairman, Mr. Jusserand, has 
written a portion which would engage his attention as soon as pos 
sible after his return to France. 

The committee on the Justin Winsor Prize reported a recom 
mendation that it should be awarded to Miss Elizabeth B. White, of 
Ursinus College, for a manuscript on the History of Franco-.\merti 
can Diplomatic Relations, with honorable mention of one of Profes 
sor Reginald C. MeGrane on William Allen, a Study of Fronties 
Democracy, and of Mr. Hume Wrong’s Government of the Mest 
Indies. The George Louis Beer Prize was awarded to Professor 
\lfred L. P. Dennis, of Clark University, for his volume on 7 J 
Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia.” An additional prize was insti 
tuted, the Jusserand Medal, for the best work in the history of intel 
lectual relations between America and one or more European cou 
tries. It was resolved by the Council that hereafter the award ot 
prizes should be formally announced in one of the public sessions 
of the Association. 

The Council had also provided for representation of the Associa 
tion, and thus of the United States, in the permanent International 
Committee of the Historical Sciences provided for by the Brussels 

5 See p. 660, post 

6 Oxford University Press, 1923 (Am. Hist. Rev., XXIX. ¢ 

New York, E. P. Dutton and Company 924 (ibid., XXIX. 7 
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Congress of 1923; Messrs. Waldo G. Leland and James T. Shotwell 


pointed. It had voted that a fresh list of members should be 


| 
printed, and should be sent to members along with the April number 
of this journal. It had arranged, on a limited scale, for an exchange 


were a 


of publications with the English Historical Association, in accord- 
ance with which a certain number of copies of several of that so- 
ciety’s historical pamphlets will be available for gratuitous distribu- 
tion to such members of the American Historical Association as may 
desire them.> A vote of the Council regarding the projected Dic- 
tronar: -lmertcan Biography, expressing gratitude to Mr. Adolph 
S. Ochs and the New York Times Company for the generosity 
which has made that enterprise possible, was ratified by the Associa- 
tion with cordial feeling. 

\n amendment to the constitution was adopted by the Associa- 
tion, intended to obviate all difficulty in case of any vacancy in the 
office of president, by providing for immediate succession and dif- 
f the amendment 


ferentiating the two vice-presidents. The text « 
will be found at the end of the present article. 

(On recommendation of the Council it was voted that the next 
annual meeting should be held at Ann Arbor in the closing days of 
December. Professor Charles M. Andrews was elected president 
of the \ssociation, Professor Dana C. Munro first vice-president, 
Dr. Henry Osborn Taylor second vice-president. Professor John S. 
Bassett and Dr. Charles Moore were re-elected secretary and treas- 
urer respectively. Two new members were elected to the Council, 
Professors William K. Boyd and Nellie Neilson. The Committee 
on Nominations elected for the ensuing year consisted of Professor 
Charles D. Hazen, chairman, Arthur C. Cole, Frances G. Davenport, 
Payson J. Treat, and Edward R. Turner. The Executive Council 
elected Professor Sidney B. Fay a member of the Board of Editors 
of this. journal in succession to Professor Coolidge. .\ full list of 


committee assignments for 1925 follows this article 


\MENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


\rticle 1V. of the constitution was amended to read as follows, 
the words in italics representing new matter: 

rhe officers shall be a president, a first vice-president, a second vice- 
president, a secretary, a treasurer, an assistant secretary-treasurer, and an 
editor 

The president, vice-presidents, secretary, and treasurer shall be elected 
by ballot at each regular annual meeting in the manner provided in the 
by-laws 


host 
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hall 1 ced bv ti 


he assistant secretary-treasure! and the editor sha e clecte \ e 
executive council. They shall perform such duties and receive such com 
pensation as the council may determine. 

lf the office of president shall, through any cause, ! t, tl 
first vice-president shall thereupon become president, and t / 
president shall become first vice-president whenever the off f 
president shall have been vacated 

STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEM! 
REC 

Annual dues ....... 713,063.41 

American Historical Review, contribution 0.00 

Registration fees .. 212.00 

Publications ..... 60.49 

Contribution to Endowment Fund S 26.28 

Refund on Endowment Fund 1,106.2 22 O4 

Refund on investment »4.00 

Interest: 

Endowment Fund 1,154.8 

Andrew D. White Fund 59.72 

George L. Beer Prize Fund 286.25 

sank Balance .. 104.62 602.40 
Miscellaneous . 24.95 

Potal receipts $17,336.25 
Cash balances, December 1, 1923 - 437.76 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Secretary and Treasurer 2,993.15 
Pacific Coast Branch . 28.50 
Committees of Management: 

Nominations . S<2 

Membership 

Programme .. 337.38 

Local Arrangements 62.4 

Executive Council 272.52 

Endowment .. 230.92 

lreasurer’s contingent fund . 12.00 23.16 
Historical Activities: 

Bibliography . 754.51 

Publications . 292.37 

® This balance differs from that shown in last year’s statement i the 
igures now include the cash balance in the Endowment Fund, w i wee « — 


taken into account. 
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Conterence of Historical Societies .......... 235.00 


Writings on American History .......... its 200.00 
American Council of Learned Societies .... 128.90 
Historical Research in Colleges ............ 13.75 
Historical Teaching in Schools .............. 13.59 
International Committee of Historical Sciences 92.66 2,520.78 
Prize 
Herbert Baxter Adams 200.00 
George Louis Beet ee are 500.00 700.00 
American Historical Review 6.797.553 
[ransterred to Endowment Fund . 2,150.00 
Total disbursements ..... . $16,222.14 
Cash balances, November 30, 1924 .... 8,571.87 


$24.794.01 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Cost Par Value 
Principal account . $30,830.50 $31,200.00 
American Historical Review Fund 1,134.04 1,200.00 
Herbert Baxter Adams Prize .... 4,900.00 5,000.00 
Andrew D. White Fund 1,183.00 '° 1,200.00 
George Louis Beer Prize Fund . err 5,002.50 Be 5,000.00 


$43,050.64 $43,600.00 


BUDGET, 1925 


Interest on endowment and bank balances .... 2,500.00 
315,900.00 
Disbursements: 

Otfice of Secretary and Treasurer .. es . $3,000.00 
Paciéc Coast Branch ....... 50.00 

Committees of Management: 
Committee on Nominations .............. 100.00 
Committee on Membership ........ 100.00 
Committee on Programme ............. 350.00 
Committee on Local Arrangements ...... 150.00 
Endowment Fund ........ 1,000.00 
Treasurer's contingent fund .............. 200,00 


hes Values vary in some instances from those listed last year, owing to 


hanges in investments during the year 
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Committee on Publications 


Conference of Historical Societies 


Public Archives Commission 
Writings on American History 


American Council of Learned Soc 
] 


Committee on Historical Researc] 


leges 
Committee on History Teachi: 
Schools 
International Committee of Hist 
ence 
Prizes: 
Justin Winsor Prize for 1g24 


George Louis Beer Prize for tg2 
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Printing List of 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE AMERI 
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York 
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Treasurer, Charles Moore, Li 
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ward Building, Washington 
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James Ford Rhodes as 
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11 For the purposes of routine business 
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Richmond Meeting of the 


{1TTEES : 
mmittee on Programme for the Fortieth Annual Meeting: William 
E. Dodd, University of Chicago, chairman; Annie H. Abel-Hen- 
derson, Eugene H. Byrne, St. George L. Sioussat, Preston W. 
Slosson, Nathaniel W. Stephenson; and (ex officio) Herbert A. 
Kellar and Joseph Schafer. 
mimittee on Local Arrangements: William A. Frayer, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, chairman; Preston W. Slosson, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, secretary. 
mmittee on Nominations: Charles D. Hazen, Columbia University, 
New York, chairman; Arthur C. Cole, Frances G. Davenport, 
Payson J. Treat, E. Raymond Turner. 
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of Minnesota, Minneapolis, chairman; Francis A. Christie, William 
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Allan Nevins, Carl Wittke. 
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Duke University, chairman; Frederic Duncalf, Richard A. New- 
hall, Bertha H. Putnam, Henry R. Shipman. 


ublic Archives Commission: John W. Oliver, University of Pitts- 


burgh, chairman; Solon J. Buck, John H. Edmonds, Robert B. 


House, Waldo G. Leland, Thomas M. Marshall, James G. Ran- 
dall 


ommittee on Bibliography: George M. Dutcher, Wesleyan Univer- 


sity, Middletown, Conn., chairman; William H. Allison, Solon J. 
Buck, Sidney B. Fay, Louis J. Paetow, Augustus H. Shearer, 
Henry R. Shipman. 
nmittee on Bibliography of Modern English History: Edward P. 
Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, chairman; 
Arthur L. Cross, Roger B. Merriman, Wallace Notestein, Conyers 
Read. 
yumittee on Publications: H. Barrett Learned, 2123 Bancroft Place, 
Washington, chairman; Allen R. Boyd, Library of Congress, 
Washington, secretary; and (ex officio) John S. Bassett, J. Frank- 
lin Jameson, Theodore C. Pease, St. George L. Sioussat, O. C 
Stine. 
»mmittee on Membership: Austin P. Evans, Columbia University, 
New York, chairman; Robert G. Albion, Witt Bowden, Ralph H. 
Gabriel, Paul Knaplund, Ella Lonn, Donald L. McMurry, Freder- 
ick Merk, Laurence B. Packard, Franklin C. Palm, Ulrich B. 
Phillips, William W. Pierson, jr., Charles W. Ramsdell, J. Fred 


Rippy. 


‘onference of Histerical Societies: Benjamin F. Shambaugh, Iowa 


City, lowa, chairman; Joseph Schafer, Wisconsin State Historical 


Society, secretary. 
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American Historical Associatio: 


Committee on the National Archives: J. Frank Jame l14 
Woodward Building, Washington, chairma Ivle Denne 


Charles Moore, Eben Putnam, Oliver L. Sy li t 

Editors of the Historical Outlook: Albert E. McKinley, U1 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, manag dga 
Sarah A. Dynes, Daniel C. Knowlton, Laurence M. | 
liam L. Westermann. 

Committee on Hereditary Patriotic 
University, New York, chairman; George S. Godard, Natalie 
Lincoln, Mrs. Annie L. Sioussat 
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Committce on Endowment: Evarts B. Greene, Kent Hall, Columb 
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Andrews, John S. Bassett, Albert J. Beveridge, Guy S. Ford 
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Munro, Otto L. Schmidt. 
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East 88th Street, Cleveland, chairman: George H. Blakeslee, Robert 
H. Lord, Jesse S. Reeves, Robert L. Schuyler 

Committee on Historical Research in ( Cg William K. Bo 
Duke University, chairman; E. Merton Coulter, Asa E. M 
St. George L. Sioussat, William W. Sweet 

Committee on the Writing of History: Jules Jusserand, Paris, F1 e 
chairman; Wilbur C. Abbott, John S. Bassett, Charles W. Coll 

Committee on the Documentary Historical Publications of the UW) 


States Government: J. Franklin Jameson, 1140 Woodward Build 
ing, Washington, chairman; Charles M. Andrews, John S 
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John B. McMaster, Charles Moore, 
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FINMARK IN BRITISH DIPLOMACY, 1836-1855 


BRiTAIN’s efforts to thwart alleged Russian plans to get harbors 
in northern Norway belong to the less known chapters in the diplo- 
matic history of the nineteenth century. Nevertheless to this ques- 
tion Lord Palmerston gave considerable attention. He was led 
to believe that Russia aimed at seizing Finmark, the northernmost 
county in Norway, to the north of Sweden, where a narrow strip of 
land separates Finland and Russia from the western ocean. In con- 
trol of the splendid ice-free ports of this region, the great eastern 
‘ival might, it was feared, threaten the British supremacy on the sea. 
Palmerston, therefore, strove earnestly to check a possible Russian 
expansion to the west. Time and again he warned the Swedish- 
Norwegian foreign office, demanded and got definite promises that 
no land should be ceded to Russia; and he clinched the matter by a 
treaty of November 21, 1855. Britain and France herein undertook 
to protect the two Scandinavian states against Russia in return for 
pledges that no territory should be ceded to or exchanged with that 
power, nor should its subjects be given any special rights of pastur- 
age, hunting, and fishing within the boundaries of the united king- 
doms. 

This treaty marked a change in the foreign policy of King Oscar 
[. Hitherto he had followed in his father’s footsteps and sought to 
maintain close and friendly relations with the powerful eastern neigh- 
bor. Now he cast his lot with its enemies. To gain this end Na- 
poleon III. had vainly exhausted his power of persuasion during the 
summer of 1854. And the breakdown of the negotiations for an 
alliance between the Western Powers and Sweden and Norway was 
partly due to Britain’s lukewarmness towards this project. There- 
fore, when Palmerston in June, 1855, offered to guarantee the terri- 
torial integrity of these states without asking for any immediate and 
tangible compensation he mystified both Queen Victoria and Na- 
poleon III. And historians unfamiliar with Palmerston’s earlier in- 
terest in the Finmark question have thought that the treaty originated 
with the French emperor. 

The documents at the Public Record Office show, however, that 
the British statesman in November, 1855, simply brought to an end 
his old quest for a barrier against Russian westward expansion. To 
this his attention was first drawn in 1836 by a report from the then 
British vice-consul in Hammerfest, John R. Crowe, and steps were 
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taken to avert the danger. Shortly after Palmerston had become 
prime minister Crowe, who was now British consul general in Christi- 
ania, sent to the Foreign Office an account of the dispute between 
Russia and Norway in regard to the position of the Lapps on the 
international boundary. He charged that Russia kept this question 
open in order to gain Varangerfjord, and possibly other harbors in 
Norway, and reaffirmed his earlier claims that Britain here faced a 
serious danger. 

After Palmerston had read this report he ordered the opening of 
negotiations at Stockholm and sketched the outline of a treaty to 
guarantee Norway against Russian encroachments, which guaranty 
was later extended so as to include Sweden. The treaty received an 
enthusiastic welcome from the leading English newspapers. They 
believed that by it Britain gained benefits in northwestern Europe 
similar to those secured by the Crimean War in the southeast cornet 
of the Continent. 

In order to appreciate Britain's attitude towards the Finmark 
question it must be called to mind that no one seems then to have 
known about the ice-free ports on the Murman coast.’ and that 
Sweden and Norway at this time held a relatively stronger inte1 
national position than they do at present. While the navies consisted 


chiefly of wooden, sailing vessels,? Scandinavia, with its large num 


ber of sailors, great supply of naval stores, and long coast line on the 
North Sea, might still be reckoned with as a formidable foe. For 
this reason Englishmen had protested against the union ot the two 
kingdoms,*® and the Russophile policy of Charles Jol n* had caused 
much uneasiness. The British ministers in Stockholm always kept 
close watch over and at times took steps to counteract the mtrigues 
of their Russian colleagues.® 

1 See a letter signed “ A Norwegian n the London 
leading article, Dec. 19, 1855 

2 For the change from sail to steam, see Sir William L. ¢ 
Vavy (London, 1879-1903), VII. 1920 


Villiam Saunders to Lord Liverpool, May 3, 1814, | ry Pay 

ish Museum MSS.; C. W. Wynn in the House of Cor ns, May 1. $14, Har 
sard, XXVII. 841; W. S. Smith in the House of Commons, July | 
XXVIII. 878, 870. 

4Charles XIV. John, the French Marshal Bernadotte, elected crown pring i 
Sweden 1810, king of Sweden and Norway 1818-1844 

5 Lord Bloomfield to Lord Aberdeen, Jan. 5 and 22 Ac 
field to Lord Palmerston, Jan. 19, June 7, 1836. Public Record Off FEF. O 
Sweden, 73: 142, 164. Lord Howard de Walden was especially zea s in this 
respect. In a despatch to Palmerston of Apr. 19, 1833, he asked for full infor 
mation in regard to his government’s foreign policy in order to be better P 


counteract the intrigues of Russia. He also expressed himse 
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\t first Britain watched only Stockholm. The Russo-Norwegian 
boundary dispute remained unnoticed, and Lord Bloomfield reported 
briefly in 1826 that a boundary had been fixed “to the frozen 
ocean ’’.° The change was caused indirectly by the Norwegian ef- 
forts, in the early ‘thirties, to get the so-called “ Affair at Bodé” 
taken up anew. This unsavory and for Britain very discreditable 
case belongs to the period 1818-1821. In the latter year the British 
government, by threats of placing an embargo upon Norwegian lum- 
ber, forced Norway to pay £18,000 to a band of English smugglers 
who had plied their trade at the town of Bod6 and for this had 
suffered arrest and the confiscation of some of their wares.* With 
the unearthing of new evidence the Norwegians tried to recover the 
money paid under duress, but Palmerston refused to reopen the 
case.” It was, however, decided that vice-consul Crowe at Ham- 
mertest had been compromised in such a way that he should be dis- 
missed.® Informed of this, he hurried to London to defend him- 
self. With his appeal pending, Crowe in June, 1836, wrote a long 
account of the economic and strategic importance of Finmark, 
emphasizing its potential value to Russia as an outlet to the western 
sea—a point which Palmerston, still smarting under the diplomatic 
defeat of Unkiar Skelessi, could not afford to overlook. 
plimentary terms in regard to the character and ability of King Charles John. 
F. O. 73: 150. Sir Edward C. Disbrowe, in a despatch to Wellington, Jan. 10, 
835, states that he “was placed here with orders to watch and counteract the 
Russian Intrigues which... were both powerful and active”. This despatch 


also shows that King Charles John tried to utilize the British fear of Russia in 


order to get the latter power to buy St. Bartholomew in the West Indies, then 
owned by Sweden rhe king was in urgent need of money because of some un 
constitutional expenditures which had to be covered up and it was claimed that 
Russia desired to buy the island. F. O. 73: 160. Britain did not buy, and St 
3artholomew was finally sold to France 

lord Bloomfield to Canning, May 19, 1826. See also despatch of Sept. 29 
1826, F. O. 73: 129 


The complete story of this case, based upon material from archives and 
private papers, is found in Dr. Yngvar Nielsen's Boddsagen fremstillet paa Grund 


1g af Officielle og Private Brevskaber (Christiania, 1897). At the Public Record 

Office, in addition to the bundles marked “ The Affair at Bodoe”’, a considerable 

sunt of material is found among the Foreign Office papers relating to Sweden. 

8 Lord Howard de Walden was of the opinion that Lord Strangford, the Brit 

ish minister in Stockholm 1818-1821, had pursued a course “ most unfortunate for 

credit of the Government” and that a reopening of the case might prove 

barrassing both to Britain and to the King of Sweden and Norway. Des- 

patches to Palmerston, Apr. 19 and May 4 and 10, 1833, F. O. 73: 150. See also 

rs trom Bulmer and Gillan to the Foreign Office Mar. 31 and Oct. 1, 1838, 
with memoranda, F. O. 73: 175; and Nielsen, Boddsagen, pp. 128, 129 


161, 167; Nielsen, Boddsagen, p. 
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That Crowe knew about the Foreign Secretary’s interest in fur 
thering British commerce and keeping Russia in check must be con 
sidered more than probable. And it is just these topics which are 
emphasized in the above-mentioned report. Crowe gave a survey 
of the history of the Finmark trade, which, he asserted, dated back to 
the time of Alfred the Great and flourished in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, but was later ruined by the short-sighted monopolisti 
policy of the Dano-Norwegian government. Since 1814 it had, 
however, revived and was now of growing importance for Great 
Britain. The British trade in this region was partly with the in- 
habitants and partly with Russian smugglers. The latter had be 
come quite important for the British traders and manufacturers and, 
without bothering himself with the ethics of the case, Crowe held 
out hopes for its future development.*” The Kaafjord Copper Mine, 


of which he was the managing director, was said to be very promis 


ing. About seven hundred men were employed and the mine was 
worked by British capital and managed by British subjects.*! All 


in all, Crowe made out a good case for increased British interest in 
northern Norway. 

Not contented with this, he proceeded to describe the excellent 
ice-free harbors found here. These were now used very extensively 
by the British ships engaged in the White Sea traffic, and for this 
reason, and also in order to check the growth of Russian influence in 
this part of the world, Crowe advised the appointment of a British 
consul at Hammerfest. Slowly but surely Russia was, in his opin- 
ion, strengthening her hold upon Finmark. Already she held al 
most a monopoly on its trade, and he believed that this province 
would ultimately share Finland’s fate. The boundary was but 
twenty miles from the western ocean, and Tornea, now in Russian 
hands, was the key to Finmark. If Russia succeeded in getting 
Hammerfest she would have the long-wished-for outlet to the sea— 
an ice-free port, easily defended and from which she might menace 
the British commerce.” 

Lord Palmerston read the report and sent copies of it to the 


Board of Trade and extracts to the Admiralty.** Crowe was ex- 


The advantages at present reaped by our manufacturers and Ship Owners 
from this traffick are great, but would appear trifling when compared with what 
. they must become Crowe to Palmerston, June 7, 1836, F. O. ; 167. 
11 Jbid. For confirmation of this part of Crowe's report, s \ nd Hel 
Finmarkens Amt (Christiania, 1905 92 


i2 F. O. 73: 167 


This was done by ord 


from Lord Palmerston of Jur 
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onerated,'* got an indemnity of £500, and was made British consul at 
Hammerfest.’° From now on he reported directly to the Foreign 
()ftice and never failed to reiterate his warnings of a Russian danger 
in the north. Nor were these unheeded. 

[wo factors tended to confirm and give an air of reality to the 
cry of wolf, which may have had but a slender basis in fact. These 
were the undoubtedly very close economic bonds between northern 
Norway and Russia and the failure on the part of the two countries 
to agree as to the reciprocal rights of the nomadic Lapps who roamed 


across the international boundary. Since the early part of the six- 


tween the White Sea ports and Finmark. Every summer some hun- 
dreds of Russian vessels brought flour, grain, and lumber which 
they bartered for fish. Special commercial treaties favored this 
trade, which Russia stimulated and which remained important until 
brought to an end by the Bolshevik revolution in our own day. This 
economic penetration could be, and was, with some show of justice, 
pictured as a forerunner for political expansion." 

The problems presented by the Lapps were more complex, and it 
is possible that Russia had ulterior motives which made a settlement 
difficult. Briefly, they dealt with the treatment of an interesting 
nomadic people that from time immemorial has occupied the terri- 
tory where the boundaries of Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Russia 
meet. Simple and primitive, they little understood, or cared to 
understand, the fine points governing international relations and had 
no special fondness for any of their would-be masters. For per- 
haps thousands of years their needs and those of their reindeer herds 
have forced them to live in the interior during the winter and to 
seek the coast with the approach of the short arctic summer. Since 
the Middle Ages these migrations had complicated the relations be- 
tween the adjoining states, at times giving causes or excuses for 
wars; and the Lapps were often taxed simultaneously by all the gov- 

14 Report of the king’s advocate of Nov. 22, 1836, states that the previous 
opinion of Sept. 23, 1835, advising the dismissal of the vice-consul in Hammer- 


test, had been given in the belief that one Donovan, a forger and the chief culprit 


in the Bodo affair, held this post The king’s advocate did not believe Crowe to 

plic dat all. Jbid. Professor Nielsen, on the other hand, after examin- 
ing the private correspondence of some of the principals in the case, came to the 
conclusion that Crowe was engaged in smuggling along the coast of northern 
Norway in the years 1819-1820. Nielsen, Bodésagen, pp. 87, 88 


186 A brief account of the history of this trade is given by Oscar A. Johnsen 


Finmarke a ske Historie (Christiania, 1923), pp. 225-231. See also Hel- 


oO 


teenth century there had grown up a considerable exchange trade be- 
in F ) 167 
s Amt, I. 777-788 
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ernments which claimed them as subjects. As between Norway and 
Sweden the boundary in the north and the rights of pasturage for 
the Lapps were practically settled by a treaty of October, 1751. But 
the Russo-Norwegian boundary treaty of 1826 effected only a tempo 
rary settlement of the question. Furthermore, since 1809 Finland 
had belonged to the Tsar’s dominions and on the relatively long 
Norwegian-Finnish frontier the presence of the Lapps offered 
chances for complications. These arose from the need on the part 
of some of the Norwegian Lapps to seek pasturage for their herds 
in Russo-Finnish territory during the winter. Thus originated the 
questions which deeply influenced the Russo Norwegian relations 
especially in the years 1832-1855, caused Norway to fear Russian 
designs on her territory, supplied Crowe with material for his alarm 
ing reports, and caused Palmerston to keep a watchful eve on Fin 
mark.*? 

\fter 1836 the British representatives in Stockholm, doubtless 
under orders from home, began to busy themselves with the Russo 
Norwegian relations. F. D. Blight regretted that Norway, with 
surplus in her treasury, neglected her defense. He too believed that 
the fjords in Finmark were Russia’s natural gateway to the ocean 
but one which British interests demanded should be closed to het 
The Russian trading privileges in Finmark seemed dangerous, and 
when efforts were made to gain similar rights in the adjoining dis 
tricts of Tromsé and Senjen Britain objected. |. A. D. Bloomfield 
saw in this move a step towards political control. In vain did he 
try to arouse the Swedish government to an appreciation of the 
danger. They were, he complained, too much occupied with their 
own petty interests to see the broader aspects of the Finmark ques 
tion. Only the crown prince, the later King Oscar I., seemed to 
grasp what might be at stake in the far north. Bloomfield did, 
however, find the Norwegians more watchful, and on December 8&, 
1837, he was able to report a satisfactory conversation on this topic 
with the Norwegian minister in Stockholm." 

Fearful lest the Scandinavians, relying upon British protection, 


should fail to make preparations for their own defense, Palmerston 


The best and most recent account of the problems presented by the ra 
tions of the Lapps until 1826 is found in Johnsen, Finmarkens Historie; they 
fact occupy the greater portion of that work. The report of a Norwegian 1 
commission of 1897 contains many valuable documents for a study of 11 s 
tion and brings the story down to tl close f tl nineteenth cet ry 
kommissionens Indstilling (Christiania O4 \ briefer survey en by H 


land, Finmarkens Amt, II. 603-76 
* Blight to Palmerston, Mar. 9, 1837, F. O 


19 Bloomfield to Palmerston, Dec. 8, 1837 
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on March 6, 1836, sent a characteristic homily to Stockholm. 
Bloomfield should tell the Swedes that the Russian encroachments in 
Finmark “are matters of direct interest to Sweden and only of re- 
mote interest to England; and that although England has been ready, 
in matters of such nature, to assist those who were willing to defend 
themselves, yet the English Nation would not easily be persuaded to 
make an effort to aid a people who were, by their apathy in time of 
danger, to show that they did not think their own liberty and inde- 
pendence worth fighting for”.*° However, despite this profession 
of relative indifference, Palmerston soon showed that he held the 
questions dealing with Finmark to be highly important to his own 
country. 

Crowe proved tireless in sending warnings. In the annual re- 
port of December 31, 1837, he dwelt at great length on the difficulty 
of blockading the Norwegian coast. Should Russia once get a foot- 
ing there she would be able to raid the seas and even the shores of 
Britain whenever she so desired. The overland communication be- 
tween Russia and these ports was easy and could readily be made 
better, so that there would be no difficulty in the way of transport- 
ing large bodies of troops and war material. Points not settled by 
the Russo-Norwegian treaty of 1826 gave pretexts for new en- 
croachments, and various signs showed that these would soon take 
place. The object seemed clear. Finmark, in addition to possessing 
many splendid harbors, had also rich fisheries which would serve as a 
nursery for seamen. “It is”, he wrote, “a very general feeling 
here that sooner or later Finmark will share the fate of Finland.” ** 

In despatches of 1838 and 1839 Crowe warned that the danger 
was close at hand. On the authority of a Russian military journal, 
he reported rumors of Russian overtures in Stockholm aiming at 
getting a Norwegian port and told of secret surveys made along the 
boundary which boded ill for the future.** Similar reports were also 
sent to the British minister in Stockholm so as to spur him on to 
greater vigilance.” 

The warnings bore fruit. Sir Thomas Cartwright made in- 
quiries at the Swedish-Norwegian foreign office regarding the al- 
leged Russian activities in the north. But Baron Stjerneld ** re- 
fused to attach any importance to these stories. They owed their 

2: 

21F, O. 73: 171. A considerable portion of this despatch was sent to the 
Admiralty. 

22 Crowe to Palmerston, Sept. 4, 1838, Aug. 9, 1839, F. O. 73: 174, 179. 

23 Crowe to J. A. D. Bloomfield, Dec. 31, 1837, F. O. 73: 173. 


24 Baron Stjerneld served as minister for foreign affairs 1838-1842, 1848- 
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origin, he thought, to some preliminary work undertaken in order 
to replace a few boundary marks and ought not to alarm anybody.* 
However, Palmerston’s fear was not calmed by these soothing words. 
On October 30, 1839, he wrote to Cartwright: “I have to instruct 
you to state to Baron Stierneld that Her Majesty’s Government hop 
that Sweden is not about to make any fresh cession to Russia on the 
coast of Norway.” *° Stjerneld then gave positive assurance in 
regard to this and explained that the questions between Norway and 
Russia dealt simply with the erection of new boundary marks and 
the regulation of the rights of the Lapps in regard to pasturage 
across the boundary. For this purpose a mixed commission had beet 
appointed and was now working at Abo, in Finland 

In December, 1837, Crowe offered to undertake a trip throug! 
the north of Russia to investigate the conditions and resources ot 
hese parts. Palmerston approved, and the instructions for the 
journey were issued March 20, 1838. Crowe was urged to be cart 
ful and “avoid giving to your journey the character of an officia 
tour of inspection”. The reports must also be sent through sate 
channels.** For various reasons the trip could not be undertake: 
till the late fall of 1839. Crowe then visited several places in Fn 
land and in northern Russia, went by way of Stockholm to London, 
and the report on his journey is dated March 16, 1840. It was con 
sidered important enough to be printed for the confidential use of 
the Cabinet, and copies were sent to the Board of Trade and to the 
\dmiralty.** 

Crowe felt certain that Russia was slowly maturing her resources 
for a great war, in order to gain access to the Mediterranean and to 
the Atlantic. The latter sea would be reached by seizing linmark. 
Only thereby could she achieve her ambition to become a great mari 
time power. Here were found “ ports capable of containing all the 
navies of the World, and . . . a sufficient number of sailors to man 
the largest Fleets; and that she has such a plan in view those who 
have watched her quiet but steady and consistent progress, assisted 
by the unpardonable apathy and total ignorance of the Swedish gov- 
ernment in matters referring to the Province, cannot but conclude, 
and in fact it is the general impression in the province itself that 
such will be its fate, unless paralysed by England ” 

Russia had, he thought, fixed her eves on some of the Norwegian 
fjords. When she took Finland she came within twenty miles of the 


25 Cartwright to Palmerston, Oct. 1, 18 F. O 
26 Ibid 
27 Cartwright to Palmerston, Dec. 5, 1839 


O. 73: 174 

| . 184 
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sea; in settling the boundary question with Norway she had _ suc- 
ceeded in pushing westward along the shores of the Arctic Ocean; 
and this question might be opened anew as a result of the dispute 
over the pasturage rights of the Lapps. By her following an en- 
hghtened and purposeful policy more than 10,000 trained seamen 
were now found in northern Russia; 500 to 600 vessels were engaged 
in the Finmark trade; and a war-ship of seventy-four guns was now 
being built at Archangel. Here he had also seen transports, large 
magazines, and stores with war material. Tornea would soon be con- 
nected with the rest of Russia by means of a splendid highway, and 
from there it could easily be extended to the sea. A body of Rus- 
sian engineers had, during the previous summer, busied themselves 
with mysterious surveys along the frontier, and the energy and vigor 
shown by Russia contrasted sharply with the negligence of the Swed- 
ish government in regard to this matter. The recent commercial 
treaty made northern Norway even more dependent upon Russia 
than was formerly the case; and, although Crowe found some con- 
solation in the thought that the Russian seamen could never equal 
the British, he believed Britain should be on the alert and stop Rus- 
sia’s “ insidious advances ”.*° 

When passing through Stockholm, on his way to London, Crowe 
told Cartwright what he had seen and that Russia tried to get a 
piece of land at the Varangerfjord. This news the minister took to 
Baron Stjerneld and repeated his earlier statement that Britain 
‘could never approve of any cession of territory to Russia, on the 
Northern Coast of Norway”. To this the Swedish-Norwegian 
foreign minister replied that the subject had not been lost sight of 
and that he would get into touch with the commissioners at bo. 
Later he was, however, able to state positively that Russia had not 
suggested any cession of territory.*" 

Palmerston approved of the steps Cartwright had taken, and to 
emphasize this question still further he instructed the minister “ to 
state distinctly and officially to Baron Stierneld, that this is a matter 
to which the British Government attaches extreme importance, and 
that Great Britain could not view with indifference any cession what- 
ever of territory in that quarter by Sweden to Russia ”.** To this 
Stjerneld replied that no danger existed. Nothing resembling a de- 
mand for territory had been broached by the Russian commissioners 
at Abo. The discussion there dealt only with the renewal of the old 
houndary marks and with the fees to be paid by the Lapps for pastur- 

O. 73: 184. 
1} Cartwright to Palmerston, Mar. 6, 1840, F. O. 73: 182. 


2 Palmerston to Cartwright, Mar. 23, 1840, F. O. 73: 181 
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age rights in the country of which they were not subjects. It had, 
however, proved difficult to arrive at any settlement Phe commis 
sion was now about to move to St. Petersburg, where its work could 
be supervised by the Swedish-Norwegian minister, Count Palm 
stierna. But this alarmed Palmerston. ©n May 15, 1840, he 


asked Cartwright “to point out to the Swedish minister that there 
is nO more convenient mode of obtaming an acquisition of territory 


than the appointment of commissioners to substitute new land marks 


for old, or to erect new land marks in the room of others supposed to 
be lost altogether ; and that the establishment of a mixed commissiot 
of Swedes and Russians for that purpose at St. Petersburg, would 


seem to be a proceeding which the Swedish Government would do 
well to watch with some attention ”.“4 

In his answer Stjerneld took pains to explain that the boundary 
marks had only been wide alleys cut through the forests and later 
closed with the growth of new trees. When these were renewed 
care would be taken so that Russia should gain nothing thereby 
The removal of the commission to St. Petersburg had been sug 
gested by the Norwegians in the hope of finding there a person 
powerful enough to break the deadlock in regard to the pasturagt 
fees. When Cartwright mentioned the desirability of choosing 
other city, Stjerneld promised to see if a change could be brought 


about and repeated his former statement that nothing “* resembling 


a proposition for a cession of the northern coast of Norway or els¢ 
where ” had been made at these negotiations. He said, further, that 
as long as he was “ at the head of affairs Her Majesty's Government 
might be satisfied that if any such proposition were ever made, tt 
should be instantly rejected ” 

This satisfied Palmerston for the time being. But new disclo 
sures soon reawakened his old fear, strengthened the confidence 1 
Crowe’s reports, and led to official demands that the Swedish-Nor 
wegian king and his Foreign Secretary should give definite pledges 
never to cede any portion of Finmark to Russia. The cause of this 
was the information got by Cartwright, probably in January, 1841, 
that King Charles John had, during the preceding September, tried 
to effect an exchange with Russia whereby this power should cede 
the strip of territory which separates Finmark from the Swedish 
Lappmark in return for some land which the Swedish government 


owned in Constantinople and which Russia earlier had attempted to 


33 Cartwright to Palmerston, Apr. 3 Ryo, F. O 
34 F. O. 73: 181. For the negotiations at Abo and St. Petersburg, see pp 
kommissionens Indstilling, pp. 50-52. 


Cartwright to Palmerston, June 840, F. O. 73 g 
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buy in order to build her embassy thereon. To this the Russian 
government replied that they no longer needed the land in Constanti- 
nople, but that an exchange might be effected between the territory 
mentioned and a district bordering on the Varangerfjord. Accord- 
ing to the Russian minister in Stockholm, Count Matuszewicz, who 
told this to Cartwright, Charles John was willing to arrange for the 
exchange, but the plan broke down because the Norwegians and the 
Swedes could not agree as to who should get the territory gained 
from Finland.** 

Cartwright did not let his Russian colleague know that Britain 
attached much importance to this question. Having gathered all the 
information available as to the proposed exchange he went to the 
Foreign Secretary, A. E. Ihre,** and asked for an explanation. Ihre 
denied that the Swedish government contemplated taking such a step 
and stated, furthermore, that the constitutions of the two kingdoms 
forbade a cession of land without the consent of the parliament of 
the country concerned. But Cartwright’s suspicion had been aroused, 
and he insisted that he knew that negotiations looking towards an 
exchange of territory had taken place and voiced his fear lest the 
Storthing or the Riksdag might give its consent. “I told him” 
wrote Cartwright to Palmerston, “that my object was therefore to 
impress upon him the necessity of putting a stop at once to any such 
project. I said that the cession of any territory to Russia on the 
northern coast of Norway might be very injurious to the interests of 
Great Britain, and could not be tacitly acquiesced in by Her.” Cart- 
wright also warned Ihre that such an act might disturb the good 
relations between Britain and Russia which it was in the Swedish 
interests to see preserved as long as possible. 

Ihre then gave “the most positive assurances that the arrange- 
ment desired by Russia would not take place”, and further ex- 
plained how this question had arisen. Russia had not taken the 
initiative. When Charles John got her counter-proposition it was 

6 Cartwright to Palmerston, Feb. 5, 1841, no. 7, “Secret”. In concluding 
this despatch Cartwright wrote: “It has thus transpired that the information 


furnished by Mr. Consul Crowe, representing the Russian Government to have 


an ey ) the acquisition of this territory in Norway for the purpose of forming 
1 naval establishment there, has been throughout correct. The first attempt to 
attain their end has been unsuccessful and some time will probably now elapse 
before another attempt is made, but it is not likely that the idea of obtaining 


possession of this territory will be given up altogether, as the spot offers great 
advantages for the site of a town. Your Lordship will not fail to observe with 
what tact the Russian Government made the King’s first proposition available to 
their own projects.” F. O. 73: 186. 

3aron A. E. Ihre served temporarily as minister for foreign affairs while 


Stjerneld had leave of absence 
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at once rejected, and all ideas of effecting any exchange had now 


been given up.** 


Palmerston, upon receiving this information, instruct Cart 
wright to say to King Charles John and to Ihre, “ that Her Majesty's 
Government understand the Swedish Government to have distinctly 


and positively pledged itself to that of Great Britain that no part ot 
the Norwegian Territory shall be ceded to Russia a lo us Ca 
wright replied: ‘* M. d’ Ihre has declared to me that he was ¢ 
pressly authorized by the King, to give the formal assurance to the 
British Government, that H. M. had no intention whatever to pro 


pose, either now, or at any future period, a cession of any part of the 
Norwegian territory to Russia, or accede to any proposition for such 
cession.” 
With this Palmerston was satisfied, and for a decade Britain paid 


no attention to Finmark. Crowe tried vainly to interest Lord Aber 


f 


deen in this question,*? and when he himself was moved to Chri 
in 1843 ** other topics engaged his attention. Russia and Norway 
failed, however, to agree on the pasturage questior Phe fe 
refused to be bound by the treaty of 1751 and brought up the 
ject of the right of her own Lapps to hunt and fish in Norwegian 
territory. In June, 1851, she demanded that a tract of land by the 
Varangerfjord should be set aside for their use. Here they might 


build houses and sheds for their boats and nets and stay during the 


winter.*® Negotiations were now carried on in Stockholm, but 
was from the British representatives in St. Petersburg that Palmer 
ston, who had returned to the Foreign Office, got his information 


about the Russian claims. 


Sir Andrew Buchanan, then British charge datfaires in 
Petersburg, summarized these in a despatch of August 19, 1851, and 
added: “It is natural to suppose that the Russian Government ma) 
eventually hope to extend such a fishing station into a naval station 
from which their ships of war may at all times have access to the 
ocean.” ** Palmerston sent a copy of the despatch to Sir Edmund 

8’ Cartwright to Palmerston, Feb i841, 1 B, F. O. 73 

39 Palmerston to Cartwright, Mar. 1, 184 

40 Cartwright to Palmerston, Apr. 16, 1841 

41 In his annual reports for 1840 and 184 F. O 

42 Appointed consul general July 8, 1&4 F. O 

43 Lappekommissionens Indstilling, pp 

44 F. O. Russia, 65: 394. Palmerston, writing to Sir Har S 
British ambassador in St. Petersburg, Nov. 13, 1851, said that it had long be 
known that Russia desired a port in northern Norway. “B 
undesirable for the interests of Eng 1 that Russia sh 1 i 


commanding the northern coast of this Island where we 


such station being moreover open al] the year round r. <4 
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Lyons, the British minister at Stockholm, and wrote: “ I have to in- 
struct you strongly to dissuade the Swedish Government from mak- 
ing to Russia any cession of Territory in that quarter. Such cession 
would only serve as a foundation for further encroachments, and 
afford a basis of a naval station commanding the coast of Nor- 
way.’ ** Stjerneld promised that the Russian demands would be 
refused.’ During the fall of 1851, while the Russian and the Nor- 
wegian representatives wrestled with the problems presented by the 
Lapps. Palmerston kept in close touch with the negotiations and sup- 
ported the Norwegians, who also feared the designs of Russia and 
rejected her propositions, with the result that she closed her frontiers 
to the Norwegian Lapps.** Norway retaliated and the Lapps, having 
become pawns in the great game of international politics, paid the 
penalty for the fear aroused by Russia's actions.** 

In December, 1851, Palmerston was dismissed from the Foreign 
Office. .\gain Britain seemed to lose interest in the Finmark ques- 
tion. It did not come up till he had become prime minister and 
Consul General Crowe in the spring of 1855 had written another of 
his long dissertations on the Russian menace in the north. When 
as a result of this Palmerston caused steps to be taken towards a 
definite guaranty of Norway’s territorial integrity, Britain seemed 
to be reversing the policy, in regard to Scandinavia, followed while 
Napoleon III. tried to enlist her aid in the war against Russia. A 
brief survey of these efforts and of the British attitude towards them 
will throw into greater relief Palmerston’s connection with the No 
vember treaty, and at the same time shed new light upon the allied 
diplomacy at the time of the Crimean War. 

When the crisis drew near in the Russo-Turkish relations, Lord 
Clarendon tried to bring Sweden over to the side of the allies. In 
a despatch of August 25, 1853, Sir Edmund Lyons was asked to call 
the attention of the Swedish government to the Russian danger. He 


hoped that Sweden would seek an alliance with Britain: “ The char- 


#5 Sept. 5, 1851, F. O. 73: 244. Since Sweden and Norway had the minister 
for foreign affairs and diplomatic service in common, Palmerston committed the 
then usual error of speaking only of the Swedish government, when of cours: 


iny cession of territory in Finmark could be made only by Norway 
46 Lyons to Palmerston, Sept. 23, 1851, F. O. 73: 246 


‘7 Your Lordship’s Despatches, founded upon the valuable information of 


Her Majesty's Mission at St. Petersburg, have had a very salutary effect.” Lyons 
to Palmerston, Nov. 28, 1851. See also Palmerston to Lyons, Nov. 11 and Dec 
2 and 1 S51, rhbid.; Buchanan to Palmerston, Sept. 2, and Seymour to Palmer- 
ston, Nov », 1851, F. O. 65: 394 and F. O. 182: 15 

48 Lappe rissionens Indstilling, pp. 55 fi.; Helland, Finmarkens Amt, IU. 


37; A. C. Manthey, Dagbeéger (Christiania, 1909-1919), I. 111, 112. 
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acter and habits and mutual interests of the two countries render this 
alliance both natural and desirable, and I need not assure you that 
the earnest wish of Her Majesty’s Government is to promote it by 
every means in their power.” *° 

But this wish found no expression in action. Apart from Sit 
Charles Napier’s half-hearted overture, Britain made no serious 
effort, nor did she second that of her ally, to enlist the aid of Sweden 
Che British representatives at Stockholm strove to increase Sweden's 
fear of Russia and intrigued with the war party, but remained spec 
tators during the Franco-Swedish negotiations of 1854. In vain « 
William Grey, the British chargé d'affaires, ask his government fot 
permission to lend the French a helping hand Lord Aberdeen re 
fused to move. However, the French minister at Stockholm, M 
Lobstein, kept his British colleagues well informed of all the steps 


taken by him and by his government, and the despatches from Grey 


and Arthur C. Magenis give the full story of Napoleon III.’s at 


tempt to conclude an alliance with Sweden 


Public opinion in Norway seems to have been on t 
Western Powers from the beginning of the war But Sweden 


controlled the foreign policy of the united kingdoms. Here, too, the 


pro-ally sentiment was very strong. ‘The Russians were old enemies 
and a strong war party existed in the highest circles. The Queen 


of Sweden and Napoleon III. were cousins, and the crown prince, 
the later King Charles XV., was a romantic youth who hoped to 
emulate both his grandfather, Bernadotte, and his namesake, the 
twelfth Charles. Besides, a war with Russia might strengthen the 
dynasty.°* But many factors checked this warlike spirit of the 
nation and of its rulers. Foremost among these were fear of Russia 
and unwillingness to break off the friendly relations which had ex 
isted since 1812; °** the cautious temperament of King Oscar I., co 


bined with his distrust of Napoleon II1.; and especially weighty was 


99 F. O. 73: 254 

50 William Grey, British chargé d'affaires in Stockhol scems ha 
a close friend of the crown prince, who at times spoke too freely a 
father’s views and even appears to ha given t confidential information 

1 Consul General Crowe reported, Nov 3, 1854, that he had at times ! 
discourage the demonstrations showing sympathy for the Western Powers 
the Norwegian government might become embarrassed F.O 

2 Charles John showed at times considerable fear that tl Swedish peoy 

ight turn to the son of the deposed Gustaf IV. Adolf (Niels B ‘ 

Historie, Copenhagen, 1887, V. 296—298 and Bloomfield stated in a despatcl 
Palmerston of Apr. 27, 1832, that Charles John did not dare to break away 
Russia lest that power might support the claims of Prince Vasa F. O. 3s¢ ” 

53 N. N. Cronholm, A History of Sweden (New York, 1902 II. 28 281; J 


FE. Sars, Samlede l@rker (Christiania Ill. 65¢ 
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the determination on the part of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Baron Stjerneld, to keep Sweden and Norway neutral in the war. 
The events of 1813-1814 had taught this veteran statesman to put 
little trust in princes and in treaties."* 

The conversations aiming at establishing an alliance between 
Sweden and the Western Powers began when Lobstein, on April 5, 
1854, presented a note wherein Drouyn de Lhuys expressed the hope 
that Sweden would now seize the opportunity to recover former 
glory and regain lost provinces.*® In his reply Oscar I. then, as 
well as on later occasions, spoke of the strength of his army and 
navy and let fall hints that he might enter the war if the allies would 
grant liberal subsidies and certain, not clearly defined, guaranties,” 
and if Austria could be induced to join the alliance.** These ques- 
tions were discussed at an audience which Lobstein had with the 
king, May 29,°* and negotiations began in earnest when, in the fol- 
lowing month, Major Blanchard, of the French general staff, and 
Captain Karth, of the engineers, arrived in Sweden.*® But Oscar I. 
proved wary. When the French tried to induce him to declare war 
against Russia, using the argument that his demand in regard to 
\ustria had been met by verbal promises from the Austrian emperor, 
the king asked to have these presented to him in writing.® He 
‘a la Charles Douze”. With 


‘ 


would not enter upon an adventure 
the approach of the winter the Swedish demands stiffened, especially 
after Stjerneld’s return to Stockholm from a two months’ holiday. 
Oscar I. now complained that the allies failed to appreciate the Rus- 
sian danger in the north and asked why Britain remained silent.” 
The hesitation of Austria, coupled with Britain’s lack of enthusiasm 
for the projected alliance, were indeed the chief factors which kept 
Sweden and Norway neutral during the Crimean War. 
Although Clarendon did not take part in the Franco-Swedish 
negotiations, he appears to have realized the need for Scandinavian 
54 Grey to Clarendon, Apr. 13, “Secret and Confidential”, and Magenis to 
Clarendon, Nov. 7, 1854. F. O. 73: 261, 263. Arthur C. Magenis was appointed 
British minister in Stockholm, July 12, 1854. 
Grey to Clarendon, Apr. 6 and 8, 1854. Grey gives the crown prince and 
M. Lobstein as sources. F. O. 73: 261. 
6 Grey to Clarendon, July 24 and 26; Magenis to Clarendon, Aug. 14, 1854 
F. O. 73: 262, 263. See also Carl Hallendorff, Oscar I., Napoleon, och Nikolaus 
(Stockholm, 1918), pp. 44-5¢ 
57 Grey to Clarendon, June 6 and July 24, 1854, F. O. 73: 262; Albin Cull- 
berg, La Politique du Roi Oscar I. pendant la Guerre de Crimée (Stockholm, 
1912), I. 77-84; Hallendorff, op. cit., pp. 44-50 
58 Grey to Clarendon, June 6, 1854, F. O. 73: 262. 
® Grey to Clarendon, June 14, 19, 22, and 26 and July 12, 1854, ibid 
Grey to Clarendon, July 24 and 26, 1854, thid.; Hallendorff, p. 48. 


Magenis to Clarendon, Aug. 14 and 30, 1854, F. O. 73: 263 
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friendship and would have welcomed their aid, if this could have been 
had without any cost to Britain. He allowed Finmark to trade with 
Russia, despite the blockade,"* and Sir Charles Napier was instructed 
to show the greatest care so as not to offend the Scandinavians 
Hopes were entertained that they might volunteer for service in the 
Baltic fleet and thereby put it into fighting trim. But this they did 
not do.** Napier saw clearly that without Swedish aid nothing 
could be done; °° and, acting under orders from home, he broache 
the question of an alliance at his audience with Oscar I., April 26, 
1854. When the king said that he could not abandon his neutrality 
without definite promises of guaranties and of subsidies, Napier re 
plied that he lacked authority to discuss these topics *° and did not 
pursue the matter any further. 

Sir James Graham, then first lord of the Admiralty, believed that 
the Aland Islands would prove a sufficient bait for Sweden, and for 
this reason he ordered Napier to postpone his attack upon Bomat 


sund. A delay might whet Sweden's appetite for the islands.’ 
However, Graham realized later that this was a mistake and urged 
their seizure by the allies because then “ we shall be ¢ to com 
mand her future assistance at our own terms’”’.“* A vain hope 


Sweden refused to accept the islands when they were oft 


62 Grey to Clarendon, Mar 1, and Clarendon to Grey, Apr 3. F. O 
7 59 
You w take care to respect strictly tl eutrality Sw Jen 
rk and se your r malt st f y 
with the G rnments of those ¢ ries t ning the Ships l y s 
» be careful not to give any cause of offens Admiralty to Sir Char 


Public Record Office, Napier Papers, \ 


ames Graham to Napier, Mat 854, Noel W j 


Mar. 8, 1854 

64 Sir J 

Charles Napier (London, 1918), pp. 265, 307; Napier Papers, ' Xl Grey t 
PI 397 I I ) 


Clarendon, Apr. 17, 1854, F. O. 73: 2 


65 “It is a pity Sweden does not decide to join the Wes 
her army and gunboats we might go to Sweaborg.”” Napier to ‘ nt A. E. R 
June 4, 1854, Napier Papers, vol. XII., f. 3 

66 Napier to Clarendon, Apr. 26, 1854, ibid., f. 17 

67 “ Sweden is well disposed but wants subsidies and guarantees which w 
cannot give her At last her own Interest will compel her t ! s on easier 
terms—but this is a reason why you should be in no hurry about B irsund 
which will always be open to your attack, if you can prevent the passag 
Troops from Abo to the Aland Islands. The hope of posses 
hese Islands is the strongest possible inducement to Sweden to embark i: ‘ 
Confederacy, and if Sweden lead the way Denmark will follow Gral 
Napier, May 1, 1854, ibid., ff. 137, 138; Williams, Life of Napier, p. 288 


68 Graham to Napier, July 2, 1854, “ Private’, Napier Papers, vol. XIII., f 


69 Hallendortf, pp. 51, 52. In regard to the proposed Swedis} cupat 

° 
the Aland Islands Napier wrote to Lord Bloomfield at Berlin, Aug. 20, 1854 
“Sweden would not garrison Bomarsund and I think she ought not to ha id 
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Napier had not shared the illusions of his chief in regard to the 
value of the Aland Islands,*° but he continued to emphasize the need 
for Swedish aid. Grey tried to convince the Foreign Office that this 
might be had by applying a little pressure in Stockholm ™ and ex- 
pressed fear lest they injured the cause of the allies by refusing to 
pay Sweden subsidies.** The French also lamented the failure of 
Britain to appreciate the full value of a Scandinavian alliance. All 
in vain—Britain could not be moved. 

Lord Cowley, the British ambassador in Paris, and Lord Claren- 
don told Drouyn de Lhuys that it was futile to negotiate with Sweden 
while she made Austria’s accession to the alliance a sine qua non,** 
and Graham wrote to Napier, May 1, 1854, that the Swedish de- 
mands for guaranties and subsidies could not be accepted.** This 
was also the tenor of a statement made by Lord Clarendon to Admi- 
ral Virgin, the Swedish-Norwegian minister in London, in the fall 
of the same year.*° Lord Aberdeen expressed frankly his distrust 
of a prospective ally that demanded subsidies. If these were to be 
paid, he held it would be better to pay them to Austria than to 
Sweden. He refused to shoulder any new responsibilities in the 
north.** It is, therefore, not surprising that Queen Victoria in 1855 
asked for a full explanation as to why her ministers now offered to 
“without the 


guarantee the territorial integrity of Scandinavia 
counterbalancing advantage of Sweden giving us her assistance in 
the war ”’.7? 

The solution of the mystery is found in the reopening of the Fin- 
mark question after Palmerston had come to the helm and when the 


it as she neither could finish the works or garrison them.” Napier Papers, vol 


XIII, 
70“ T have no hopes of Sweden—even if we take the Islands she will not 
Napier to Bloomfield, July 25, 1854, ibid., f. 117 
71“ T should conceal the truth from your Lordship if I were not to state my 
firm conviction that in order to obtain the codperation of Sweden it will be neces 
sary to press her, and that the King will be grateful for the application of that 


3: 202 


pressure.” Grey to Clarendon, June 6, 1854, F. O. 7 
72 Grey to Clarendon, June 22, 1854, thid 
73 Cowley to Clarendon, no. 800, June 26, no. 856, July 7, and Clarendon to 
Cowley, no. 643, June 28, 1854. F. O. France, 27: 1000, 1017, 1018. Lord 
Clarendon never had any real hope that Oscar I. would join the allies. Writing 
to Napier, July 4, 1854, he said that the King of Sweden and Norway must look 
ahead “and unless he can make himself safe for the future he will take no ac 
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tive part until Austria is in the field”. Napier Papers, vol. XII., ff. 172, 173. 
74 See note 67 
75 Clarendon to Magenis, Oct. 28, 1854, F. O. 73: 259 
76 Lady Frances Balfour, The Life of George, Fourth Earl of Aberdeen 
(London, 1922), II. 216. 
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conditions seemed favorable for putting a check upon the suspected 
Russian advance towards the northwest. This check was the No 
vember treaty. The danger which might threaten in this quarter 


iad, indeed, bee rough p for discussion while the allies and 
had, indeed, been brought up f I hil 


Sweden were jockeying for position in the early stages of the previ 
ous negotiations. The Swedish crown prince mentioned it to Grey, 
February 21, 1854,** and on the eleventh of March Baron de Geer, 
interim Swedish-Norwegian minister in London, brought it to Clar 
endon’s attention. De Geer gave a summary of the existing status 
of the question and said that Russia no doubt had in mind getting 
an ice-free harbor at the Varangerfjord. Clarendon made inquiries 
at the Admiralty, which replied, April 24: “ My Lords are of opin 
ion that it is most important to uphold in the strongest manner any 
protest which Sweden may make against the appropriation of \Va 
ranga Bay by Russia.” “ With this they dropped the question 

The Norwegians meanwhile became more and more alarme 
the situation in Finmark. By the closing of the frontiers the Lapps 
suffered considerable losses, and the Russian government absolutely 
refused to modify its decree to the extent ot permitting the passage 
of Norwegian Lapps through their territory to Sweden. The ques 
tions which arose in this connection were debated in secret meetings 
of the Storthing in July, 1854,°° and it was believed that Russia was 
trying to compel Norway to grant concessions, possibly in the form 
of giving up land at the Varangerfjord. This state of affairs caused 
Consul General Crowe to resume writing on his old topx He gave 
a summary of the Russo-Norwegian dispute regarding the rights of 
the Lapps in a despatch to Clarendon dated October 13. 1854. Rus- 
sia desired an ice-free harbor, which demand the Norwegians had 
hitherto stoutly refused.“ But this did not make any impression 
upon Lord Aberdeen. When he had resigned and Palmerston took 
us place, the change was almost instantaneous. 

On May 31, 1855, Lord Clarendon received a despatch from 
Crowe, together with a long report on the Russo-Norwegian boundary 


question. In the former he stated that he now had full information 


78 Grey to Clarendon, Feb. 23, 1854, F. O. 7 2¢ 

79 F. O. 73: 266, 267 

80 The “ Constitutional Committe recommended, in a fr 
that the Storthing request the government to make an appeal to ¢ powers in re 
gard to the closing of the Russo-Norwegian frontier. But the Storthing ] 
against this. Kongeriget Norges Fjortende Ordentlige Stortl Forhandlinger 
part II., pp. 67, 69, 71. Only the journal of the secret meetings of the Stor 
thing, July 20, 22, and 29, 1854, was available for public se whe 
isited Christiania in the summer of 1923 
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about the matters which caused the Storthing to hold meetings be- 
hind closed doors in the preceding July. The Norwegians then held 
the situation in the north to be so serious that they had considered 
making an appeal to the powers—a step which would have been 
taken but for the war. Crowe felt sure that Russia intended to take 
a portion of Finmark at the earliest opportunity. Altenfjord, west 
of the North Cape, was most likely to be the objective. In this she 
would probably succeed, because the county of Finmark had little 
value for Norway and the inhabitants did not seem averse to chang- 
ing their allegiance, “on the contrary, the majority believe their ma- 
terial welfare would be greatly improved and consequently would 
not object to the transfer; but its loss or conversion into Russian 
property would strike at the corner-stone of the independence of 
Norway, and in time perhaps would bring a second Cronstadt or 
Helsingfors within the vicinity of our own shores”. The attention 
of Lord Palmerston had formerly been called to this topic, “and I 
have reason to believe the importance of the subject did not escape 
his Lordship’s notice ”.** 

In the long enclosure Crowe tried to show how, since the Middle 
\ges, Russia had moved steadily westward, using political, eco- 
nomic, and religious factors to serve her ends. The old boundaries 
which Crowe claimed for Norway had indeed never existed, but this 
the British government did not know. The existing frontier was 
only twenty miles from excellent harbors in Lyngenfjord. A com- 
parison of the older boundaries with the present might well arouse 
fears for the future. Crowe again told his government that “ the 
contiguity of Finmark to Great Britain, her great extent of coast, 
excellent harbors and maritime population, attaches a value to the 
possession of the rugged and poor province it otherwise would not 
have”. And he concluded by saying that the territorial integrity 
and the independence of Norway ought to be jealously guarded.** 

The warning was heeded. The despatch, with enclosure, was 
sent to Lord Palmerston and both were printed for the confidential 
use of the Cabinet. Under the date June 3, is found the following 
note in Palmerston’s hand and signed with his characteristic “ P”: 
“It might be well to enter into some agreement with the King of 
Sweden and Norway binding him to make no concession whatever 

82 The despatch is dated May 23, 1855. F. O. 73: 272 

83 This report bears the date May 1, 1855. Jbid. On July 17, 1855, Crowe 
forwarded a map which purported to show the eastern boundaries of Finmark 
from the Middle Ages till the settlement of 1826. Inasmuch as no boundary had 
been fixed until 1751, the very generous ones presented by Crowe were appar- 
ently based on no better authority than that of a history of Norway by Gerhard 


Schoning (Soré, 1771), I. 68, 69 
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to Russia whether of Fishery Rights, Pasture Rights o1 lerritory 
without the consent of Great Britain. Such a treaty would be a 
security to us and a definitive support to him.” ** This contains the 
essence of the November treaty. 

The British government now acted swiftly. On June 4 Claren- 
don had ready the draft of a despatch to Arthur C. Magenis, British 
minister in Stockholm, ordering him to sound the king and _ the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in regard to a treaty guaranteeing the 
integrity of Norway. The despatch was first sent to Lord Cowley 
to gain France’s approval of the step proposed. This he got with- 
out any difficulty,*’ and on June 28 the despatch was sent to Magenis. 
Clarendon herein voiced his fear that Russia intended to take a part 
of northern Norway and there build another Bomarsund from which 
she might threaten the independence of Scandinavia. Britain would 
aid the King of Sweden and Norway in resisting any such attempt 
provided he made no concessions to Russia in regard to the rights of 
fishing and pasturage, nor ceded any territory to her. Clarendon 
furthermore asked Magenis to explain to the king that the moment 
was now favorable to gain this safeguard for his dominions. With 
the war over, Russia would no doubt renew her efforts to get harbors 
in Finmark, and it might then be difficult for Britain, without 
such treaty, to come to the aid of Sweden and Norway." 

When Magenis and his French colleague broached this subject to 
Oscar I. and Baron Stjerneld, the latter showed at first little enthusi 
asm, but soon both gave it their approval, “in principle”. The only 
change they wished to make was, that Sweden ought ti 
in the proposed guaranty. The king said that the treaty meant a 
new orientation in his foreign policy, which might expose Sweden 
to the wrath of Russia. In his attempts to get appropriations for 
defense the Swedes had always proved more willing to make sacri 
fices than had the Norwegians, “ and a feeling of jealousy might be 
created in this country by the defensive treaty not being extended to 
it”. When Stjerneld intimated that there might be constitutional 
difficulties in the way of having the treaty apply only to Norway, he 
was sharply reminded by Magenis of the fact that, although a Swede, 
he was in duty bound to serve the interests of Norway too. Ma 
genis saw, however, no real objection to granting this demand.’ 

‘4 F. O. 73: 269. This, together with the subsequent negotiations, pr s 
that Lord Palmerston, not Napoleon III. as surmised by 


the originator of the November treaty. 


87 Magenis to Clarendon, July 11, 14, 16, and 17, 1855, F. O. 73: 27 


85 F. O. 27: 1054, 1070. 
s6 F. O 73: 209 
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By the middle of July the first steps had been taken towards the 
conclusion of the November treaty, but the negotiations did not begin 
in earnest until three months later. The reasons for the delay must 
be sought partly in Queen Victoria’s insistence upon full and com- 
plete explanations of the needs for and the benefits to be had from 
the proposed treaty, and more especially in the attitude of the French. 


They approved Clarendon’s draft of the treaty “in principle”, but 


Count Walewski delayed placing it before the emperor. Finally he 
told Cowley, September 23, that the emperor was “averse to sign- 
ing any treaty with Sweden which was not offensive as well as de- 
fensive”. He clearly did not want to give up the old idea of an 
alliance. ©n the same day Lord Cowley had an audience with the 
emperor at St. Cloud. At this he said that he could not understand 
why they should give a guaranty without any corresponding advan- 
tage in return, such as active aid in the present war. By such a 
treaty France and Britain tied their hands and might be forced to go 
to war because of a policy over which they had no control.** 

Cowley’s reply to these objections was based largely upon the in- 
formation given by Crowe. He said that proofs existed of Russian 
designs on Finmark “ where the sea was always open in the most in- 
clement winter, and where one of those gigantic naval establish- 
ments which Russia so well understands to create, might be easily 
formed, that such an establishment would be a continued menace to 
the coasts of France and England, and that it could not therefore be 
said that a treaty which bound Sweden never to cede territory to 
Russia did not contain an engagement of immediate value to Eng- 
land and France”. The treaty would serve as an insurance against 
such an event. Russia would hardly attack Sweden and Norway, 
when she knew that Britain and France were to come to their aid. 

Napoleon III. then said “that he did not entertain a hope of en- 
gaging Sweden in active hostilities against Russia, but that he thought 
the king might be asked to adhere to the treaty signed between the 
maritime powers and Austria, and so far abandon his neutrality as 
to open all Swedish ports to the allied fleets and give other assistance 
short of taking the field”’.*®° However, the British view prevailed. 

»wwley to Clarendon, Sept. 24, 1855, F. O. 27: 1076. 

89 bid. The concluding paragraph of this despatch reveals how slender was 
the thread which held Britain and France together during the Crimean War 
Cowley wrote: “ The Emperor's principal apprehension appears to be that France 
nay find herself entangled hereafter, perhaps even at an early date, in a war 
with Russia, in virtue of a Treaty, which gives her no adequate advantages, and 
that the French nation would resent such policy—H. M. is perhaps hardly willing 
to admit that which I suspect to be the truth, that a people who have so little 
confidence in their govt. as the French, a people who have always looked 
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The allies undertook to guarantee the territorial integrity of Sweden 
and Norway without any immediate compensation 

This point was emphasized in Clarendon’s despatch to Magenis 
of October 18, 1855, which summarized the reasons why the treaty 
was deemed necessary. It left the present situation untouched and 
did “ not constitute a state of hostility on the part of Sweden against 
Russia, and it will not therefore compel us to allot military forces 


to aid in her defense against her neighbor ”’.“" The last sentences 


indicates pretty clearly that even Palmerston’s government had no 
desire to bring about the scattering of Britain's military forces whicl 
an alliance with the Scandinavian states might make necessary. 
Clarendon claimed that the treaty marked the achievement 
part of the main object of the war, namely, to curb the power of 
Russia. It safeguarded Sweden and Norway and at the same tim 
by forbidding the exchange of territory without the consent of the 
allies, it removed the danger that Sweden might exchange Varai 
gerfjord for Aland, which would doubtless benefit her, but gravely 
injure Britain. In concluding the despatch Clarendon gave his 
views as regards the general European aspects of the treaty. It 


should be looked upon “as part of a long line of circumvallation to 


confine the future extension of Russia, even if by the events of wat 
her outposts should not be driven in at any part of her present cit 
cumference ... and... by endeavouring effectually to confine het 
on all sides we shall take the best means of avoiding future col 
lisions 

The negotiations for the conclusion of the treaty reached thet 
final stage with the arrival, October 28, of Clarendon’s draft. Every- 
thing now went smoothly and rapidly. A few verbal changes were 
agreed upon and it was signed November 21, 1855 Che chara 
ter and contents of the treaty have been sketched already. By it the 
King of Sweden and Norway pledged himself not to cede to or ex 
change with or permit Russia to use any territory belonging to th« 
united kingdoms, nor to grant to that power any pasturage, fishing 
or other rights, but to resist all such pretensions. In the event of 
Russia making any demands upon him they should immediately 1! 
communicated to Britain and France, who undertook to furnish 


rather to present expediency than to future results, who pr 


who, whatever may be said to the contrary, still retain that jealousy 
which has been their bane as well as ours, may view the signature 
cation of such a treaty as that now under consideration, as a us« | 
to future war, and a fresh sacrifice made to British interests 


> F. O. 73: 269, 271 
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sufficient military and naval forces to co-operate with those of 
Sweden and Norway in repelling Russian aggressions.** 

The secret of the negotiations had been well kept, and, when the 
Swedish-Norwegian foreign office in a circular despatch of De- 
cember 18 broke the news to the world, it caused considerable stir, 
a good deal of surprise, and many conjectures as to its real meaning 
and purpose. In Sweden the treaty met with some criticism,** and 
the Danes felt aggrieved because they believed it had broken the 
unity of the north.*° Denmark had been aided by Russia in the 
recent Schleswig-Holstein trouble and she could therefore not join 
in an act which seemed unfriendly to that power. 

Russia, as might be expected, was astonished at the news. Count 
Nesselrode said that “after forty years of the most friendly relations 
between his government and that of Sweden he had not expected 
such a proof of lack of confidence ”.*° And the emperor, Alexander 
II., disclaimed any thought of ever “ taking a village that belonged 
to another state’, and said that there was no basis for the distrust 
which had occasioned the conclusion of the treaty.®* 

\ll the leading English newspapers united in welcoming it as 
averting a serious danger. The erroneous belief that Russia had no 
ice-free harbors in the north seems to have been held quite generally, 
and this of course enhanced the supposed value of the treaty. The 
Times, then at the height of its power, welcomed it as a sign of far- 
seeing and prudent statesmanship on the part of the British govern- 
ment. Having shown how great was the strategic importance of 
Finmark, a leading article of December 19 concludes by saying that 
the treaty placed “ what we may fairly hope is an insurmountable 
obstacle between that aggressive government [?.c., that of Russia] 
and the object of its fondest desire,—an access to the Atlantic Ocean 

93 F. O. 94: 470. The text of the treaty is printed in British and Foreign 
State Papers, 1855, p. 33 

4 For criticism by the Swedish papers Svenska Tidningen and Goteborg 
Handels- och Sjéfarts-Tidning, see Halvdan Koht, in Dagbladet, Christiania, Apr. 

), 1907. Koht's article was subsequently printed separately under the title No- 
vembertraktaten (Christiania, 1907). See also Fredrik Bajer, Nordens serlig 
Danmarks Neutralitet under Krimkrigen (Copenhagen, 1914), pp. 582-584. 

®5\Vhen Magenis first broached the question of a treaty of guaranty, Oscar 
I, suggested that Denmark might also be included, but did not insist upon 
Magenis to Clarendon, July 11, 1854, F. O. 73: 270. For its reception in Den 
mark see Bajer, pp. 576-620, passim 

96 Quoted in a despatch from O. Plessen, Danish minister in St. Petersburg, 

55. Ibid., p. 5&8. 

7 Plessen to Scheele, Dec. 28, 1855, ibid., p. 590. See also Diplomatic Study 
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never closed by ice, and within a few days’ sail of tl 


France, England, and Germany 


Many, then and since, connected the treaty with the earlier 1 


iit 


gotiations and refused to believe that its main object was 


ag 


tained a secret article binding Sweden and Norway to make war upon 


Russia,?’’ and others held that even without such an article 


as a first step towards war.’ It contained no secret 


we have seen that its connection with the Crimean War 


article, 


called accidental. Crowe and Palmerston bore the chief 


bility for it, and Palmerston thought only of Finmark.’ 


1} 
) 


other hand, the war and the French negotiations doubtless prepared 


the way by causing Oscar I. to think in terms of an 


el 


i 


the Western Powers in place of the old one with Russia. 


would hardly have risked the challenge implied by the trea 


powerful neighbor had not been fully occupied elsewhere. 


If the war had lasted another vear the signing of the November 


treaty might have become the prelude to a general str 


north. Napoleon III. continued his efforts to ach 
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While the negotiations were in progress General Canrobert 


Stockholm, and his mission was rightly seen as a part « 


scheme to secure an offensive alliance.’ 


\ lise +] 
in conversations between the crown prince and Magentis; but 
coming of the peace brought these efforts to an end. 

Whether Russia actually intended to move her frontier to tl 
western ocean one can not determine without access to her secret 
archives.’ Some of her activities in 1840 might well arouse sus 

also leading article, Dec. 25 nd Mor D 
Globe, Dec. 19 and 25, and Daily News, D 

9 Bajer, pp. 564, 565; Hallendorff, pp. 92-04; Koht mbertraktates 

100 Bajer, p. 576; Koht, p. 12. 

101 Hallendorff, p. 117; Morning Post, Dec. 21, 18 

102 W. Plessen, Danish minister in Stockholm, suspec it Crowe h 
something to do with the movement for concluding this treaty, but lacked defini 
proofs. Despatch to Scheele, Dec. 21, 1855, quoted by Bajer, p. 58 

103 Count Walewski admitted to Lord Cowley that the general s d 
cuss with Oscar I. plans for an offensive against Russia. Cowley ( 

Oct. 3 855, F. O. 27: 1078 See also Hallendorfi 
194 Magenis to Clarendon, June 1 1856, F. O. 73: 278 Dur h 
sit to Norway in the summer of 1855 Crowe discussed with v 
Prince Oscar the possibility of the united kingdoms entering the war. And Cr 
found both ining in that direc Crow Clarendon ly \ 
F. O. 73 

105 That Russia nourished plans for seizing a portion of northern Norw iy 
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picion,'’® and her attitude on the questions dealing with the Lapps 
seems to give good reasons for the fear of ulterior motives. That 
she had such was generally believed by the Norwegians and in this 
respect Crowe gave true reports of the popular view. He may have 
had his own private ax to grind in directing Palmerston’s attention 
to Finmark, and the result benefited this adventurer who had great 
‘inequalities of character’ and in truth experienced many vicissi- 
tudes of fortune.’’’ But whatever Crowe’s motives may have been 
and whether the fear of Russia was justified or not, this fear, and 
the use made of it, caused a change in the foreign relations of the 
two Scandinavian states. The November treaty, as well as the 
previous acts of Lord Palmerston, reveal the vigilance with which 
this energetic and chauvinistic British statesman watched and tried 
to forestall every move on the part of Russia. Although the con- 
tingency anticipated by the treaty never arose, it formed a link in 
the diplomatic chain which bound Britain to the Continent at a time 
when she ostensibly followed a policy of splendid isolation.’’* Con- 
sidered by the close of the century as having little or no practical 
value, it was finally abrogated shortly after the dissolution of the 
union between Sweden and Norway.'’® 
PAUL KNAPLUND. 

Stockholm, 1890, pp. 152, 153). It seems certain, however, that the British fear 
for the safety of Finmark can not be counted among the causes of the Crimean 
War as is done by Theodor Schiemann, Geschichte Russlands unter Kaiser 
Vikolaus I]. (Berlin, 1904-1919), IV. 264. Bajer accepts at face value, p. 619, the 


} 


statements by Alexander II. and Count Nesselrode that Russia had no desire to 


seize Norwegian harbors. 


106“ A Norwegian ”, O. Richter, later minister of state, in the Times, Oct 
8, 1855; Helland, Finmarkens Amt, II. 755. 
197 According to his own statements, Crowe began his career serving six 


years in the Russian navy under his uncle Admiral Crowe and under Admiral 


Grieg. Professor Nielsen thinks that in 1819-1820 Crowe was actively engaged 
in smuggling along the coast of northern Norway. His later career we have 
followed. In 1859 he became “ Companion of the Bath”; he was knighted July 
3, 1874, and died in Christiania the year after. 

108 For a general debate on Britain's obligations under the various treaties 
of guaranties, including the one discussed in this paper, see Hansard, third 
series, CCX. 1151-1183, House of Commons, Apr. 12, 1872. 

109 The territorial integrity of Norway was guaranteed by the powers by 
treaty of Nov. 2, 1907. See Archives Diplomatiques, CVII. 179-180. At this 
the treaty of November, 1855, ceased to exist as far as Britain, France, and 


Norway were concerned. The Annual Register, 1908, p. 367 


THE REICHSTADT AGREEMENT 


THE memorable interview between Francis Joseph and .\lexander 
II., so important for all relations between Austria and Russia, oc- 
curred on July 8, 1876, at Reichstadt in Bohemia. Besides the two 
sovereigns, both Andrassy and Gorchakov were present. The un 
usual importance of this meeting lies in the fact that the decisions 
here framed were of far-reaching effect in determining the fate of 
Turkey and formed the point of departure for the Austrian occupa 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

These Reichstadt agreements were, however, for many vears 
terra incognita upon which few historians had the temerity to ven 
ture. Even the other European foreign offices had been but gradu 
ally or incompletely initiated into the secret. When Austria in 1g08 
annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, interest revived afresh. T] 
November, 1908, the Fortnightly Review published an anonymous 
article,’ signed “ Diplomaticus ”, which gave for the time an entirely 
characteristic account of the terms agreed on at Reichstadt. It. is 


now plain that this was merely a “ daring invention ”, as the .\ustrian 


historian Wertheimer has stigmatized it.2, Down to the publication 
of the second volume of the latter’s Graf Julius Andrass O12 
however, this was generally believed to give a correct approximation 


of the agreement, and so late as 1918 these terms were given by the 
French historian Larmeroux. 

Fournier had however in 1909 * foreshadowed the real truth, and 
Wertheimer’s Andrdssy, based as it was on the Austrian archives, 
presented at last an authoritative account. When after the World 
War the Vienna archives were opened and the text of the “ Résumé 
des Pourparlers Secrets de Reichstadt ” was published in the ap 
pendix to the English edition of the Pribram treaties,’ Wertheimer 
found complete confirmation and it was believed that the final word 
on the subject had been said. This belief doubtless is still held by 
Western historians. 

1 Fortnightly Review, XC. 831 fi 

2 Wertheimer, Graf Julius Andrdéssy (Stuttgart, 1913), Il 

3Jean Larmeroux, La Politique Extérieure de /l' Autriche-Hongrie 


1918), I. 43. 


4 August Fournier, Wie wir zu Bosnien kamen (Vienna 
5 Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1879-1914, edited by A. F. Pribrat 
English edition by A. C. Coolidge (Cambridge, Mass., 192 Il \— 
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But in 1922 the Moscow Soviet government published its collec- 
tion of Russian secret documents, and among them it brought out 
the Russian “text of the Reichstadt agreement ’”’.® One naturally 
expected to find here a duplicate of the “ Résumé” published by 
Pribram and Coolidge; instead we have another version, differing 
vitally from the Pribram text, but with fully as good a claim to 
authenticity. It is moreover quite extraordinary to find that Russia 
and Austria had in their archives such different texts of what evi- 
dently purport to be the same document. What does it mean? The 
solution of this problem will shed new light on an important question. 

What, first, are the precise sources of these two texts of the 
Reichstadt agreement, the Pribram and the Soviet texts? Accord- 
ing to a note made by Andrassy in his own hand _.on the Austrian 
document, it was “written down immediately after Reichstadt by 


Nowikoff ” (the Russian ambassador) “at my dictation and com- 
municated to the Russian Cabinet’. For the source of the Russian 
text we have a note by the editors at the head of the document which 
says: “ The original is not in the archive. The text of this is 
written in the same hand as the report by Gorchakov of his conversa- 
tion with Prince Bismarck on April 19, 1873.”° The Soviet has 
also published this conversation with Bismarck, and a note to it ® says 
that it was “ written in the hand of an unknown scribe”. As the 
conversation with Bismarck is a signed account by Gorchakov, dic- 
tated in the first person, the deduction is that the Soviet Reichstadt 
text was very probably written by some amanuensis or secretary of 
Gorchakov’s, at the latter’s dictation. 

What we have then are two copies of the Reichstadt agreement, 
one by Andrassy, the other from the Russians, probably at Gorcha- 
kov’s dictation. Do these two agree? As already said, they do not; 
neither in form nor in content. Yet they bear unmistakable evi- 
dence of a common origin. They are unlike in form in that the 
Russian text has explanatory notes running in a column parallel with 
the main text, while the entire Pribram text is in one column. Again, 
quant au pres- 


the Russian text alone is divided into two sections, 
ent’ and “ quant a l’avenir”, while the entire Austrian text applies 
to the future. Judged by mere form, therefore, the documents are 
not copies 

Their contents show even greater discrepancies. To mention 
first the outstanding minor differences: (a) the Russian text de- 

6 Krasnyt Arkhiv (Moscow 22), I. 36-43 

7 Pribram and Coolidge, Secret Treaties, II. 188, note. 


& Krasnyi Arkhiv, I 37 
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clares absolutely that the ports of Klek and Cattaro are to be closed 
at once; the Austrian text makes this depend on future Turkish vic- 
tory and Montenegrin independence; (b) in case of Turkish suc- 
cess, the Austrian text assures Montenegro independence, while the 
Russian text is here completely silent; (c) the Austrian draft says 
Rumelia, Bulgaria, and Albania are to form autonomous principal- 
ities, while the Russian names only the first two; (d) the Russian 
parallel column alone expressly gives Batum to Russia, although the 
Austrian text plainly assigns it by inference; (e) the Russian draft 
gives Thessaly and Epirus, the Austrian Thessaly and Crete, to 
Greece. 
The most striking difference is that concerning Bosnia and Herze 

govina. According to the Russian text: 


le Monténégro et la Serbie pourront s‘annexer: le premier | Herze- 


govine et un port sur l’Adriatique, la seconde quelques parties de la 
vieille Serbie et de la Bosnie. Mais, en pareil cas, |’Autriche aura la 
faculté de s'‘annexer la Croatie Turque et quelques parties de la Bosni 


contigues a ses frontiéres, d’aprés un tracé a convenit 


Thus Austria is to have only Turkish Croatia and some parts ot 
Bosnia contiguous with the Austrian frontier, while Herzegovina is 
assigned to Montenegro. Let us compare the Austrian document: 

l’on est convenu que la Serbie obtiendrait une extension de territoire 
du coté de la Drina en Bosnie, en méme tems que du coté de Novi-Bazat 
dans l’ancienne Serbie et dans la direction du Lim. De son cote le 
Monténégro serait arrondi par l’annexion d'une partie de 1 Herzegovine 
adjacente: il obtiendrait le port de Spizza ainsi qu'un agrandissement du 
coté du Lim. . . . Le reste de la Bosnie et de ! Herzégovine serait annexe 
a l’'Autriche-Hongrie."! 

Austria is here given all of Bosnia and Herzegovina, except the “* ex 
tensions ” in those territories allotted to Serbia and Montenegro and 


intended to “ round them off ” 

That neither of these two documents is a fabrication or an acci 
dent is pretty well supported by the Russian writers Goriainov and 
Tatishchev, as well as by the subsequent negotiations between 
Austria and Russia which led up to the January conventions of 1877. 
For both Goriainov and Tatishchev had access to the Russian ar 
chives, and both present curious compounds of the Russian and 
Austrian drafts. Goriainov, doubtless with better archival facilities, 
is much the more valuable here. 

Already in 1907 Serge Goriainov, director of the Archives of the 
Russian Empire and of the Central Archives at St. Petersburg, had 

10 Jbid., 1. 38 


11 Pribram and Coolidge, Secret Treaties, IT. 190. 
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published from his Russian documents an account of the Reichstadt 
pourparlers which differed substantially from the Wertheimer one,’ 
but whose “ inaccuracies” left Wertheimer, firm in his reliance on 
the Austrian documents, merely perplexed.'** Now Goriainov both 
here and later presents striking confirmation of the Russian text. 
In giving his summary of the Reichstadt agreement he first follows 
exactly the Austrian text, giving Montenegro’s and Serbia’s ag- 
grandizements in agreement. But when he comes to .\ustria’s share, 
he suddenly leaves the Pribram terms and gives instead exactly what 
the Soviet draft specifies, namely, Turkish Croatia and “ des terri- 
toires en Bosnie adjacents a la frontiere”’."* He closes his account 
with a garbled version of the two. On what did he base this sum- 
mary? According to his own references, his sources were the cor- 
respondence of Gorchakov for 1876, particularly a letter from Vienna 
dated July 11 22. It seems likely that Goriainov saw neither of 
our two drafts, but based his account on letters between Gorchakov 
and Vienna. Tatishchev, less important here, mentions “ terri- 
torial compensation in Bosnia and in part of Herzegovina ” as Aus- 
tria’s stipulation at Reichstadt; he does not mention his source, and 
may have used only the January convention. 

Much more important for confirmation of the divergent Russian 
and .\ustrian views of what happened at Reichstadt are the negotia- 
tions which led up to the conventions of January 15, 1877.  Bis- 
marck had not been completely informed of the Reichstadt bargain 


until September 14, 1876, when Andrassy made a “ complete con- 


fession’’ to Stolberg, the German ambassador.?* Andrassy then 


said that Russia was to be placed in the “ possession of her natural 


frontiers, and .\ustria in that of Bosnia”. Barring the meagre pos- 


sibility that Andrassy meant to include Herzegovina in “ Bosnia ”’, 
one is tempted to ask, had Reichstadt given him only Bosnia, and did 
he know it and refrain from mentioning Herzegovina through fear 
it would reach Russian ears. Goriainov says in this connection that 


the original bargain had been only Bosnia, but that by September 


12 French edition used, Goriainov, Le Bosphore et les Dardanelles (Paris, 
ig! 

13I.n his r nt articles in the Historische Blatter, Wertheimer shows himself 
still unawat f the importance of Goriainov here. Wertheimer, “ Neues zur 
Orientpolitik des Grafen Andrassy, 1876-1877", in Htstexische Blatter, Hefte IT., 
III., pp. 264-276, 448-463 

14 Goriainov, p. 318. 

S. S. Tatishchev, Imperator Aleksandr IT, (St. Petersburg, 1903), IT. 315- 


rrosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette, 1871-1914 (Berlin, 1922), 
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the Austrian military party had persuaded the emperor of the neces 
sity of annexing Herzegovina as well."’ 

However that may be, when in his letter of September 11 23. 
1876, Alexander proposed to Vienna the joint “ demarche ” in the 
Balkans, he mentioned only Bosnia for occupation by Austrian troops 
and breathed not a syllable about Herzegovina.’* It is well to re- 
member that Gorchakov was here making a strong bid for .\ustrian 
support, and would not, it seems, then of all times have backed out 
of a Reichstadt pledge. 

In his reply, however, Francis Joseph coupled Herzegovina with 


Bosnia in saying that “ Austria could never permit the granting of 


political autonomy to Bosnia and Herzegovina”’.’* This is the be 
ginning of the difference. In a memorandum, sent October 12 | 
Gorchakov *® for Novikov’s private information, the former says 


\ustria will not dare create embarrassments tor Russia in her pros 
pective march on Turkey, if the march be rapid; and by letting .\us 
tria take Bosnia, he says, Austria will be satisfied. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that Gorchakov must have known she would 


not be satisfied if Reichstadt had led her to expect Hlerzegovina also 


In another memorandum for Novikov, dated October 26, Gorchakoy 


likewise complains that Vienna was willing to sit by and let Russia 
take all the risks in the Balkans, while as a result Austria would 
have “ Bosnia” in its hands.*! Always “ Bosnia” when Gorchakoy 
is speaking; this is scarcely an accident 

When it came to the actual drawing-up of the January conver 
tion, one of the two points warmly disputed was just this, whether 
\ustria could occupy and administer Herzegovina in addition to 
Bosnia. The correspondence here makes the conclusion abs utels 
inescapable that there somehow was a real misunderstanding on this 
point between the two powers. 

First on November 2 Gorchakoy fortified his ambassador with 
full instructions for negotiating the convention. If Austria judges 
it necessary to enter Bosnia, that movement must be divested of al 
hostility to Russia, and the Vienna Cabinet must promise “ not to 
extend the sphere of its military influence to Rumania, Serbia, Herze 
govina, or Montenegro”. At Reichstadt, Gorchakoy goes on to sav. 
\ndrassy was content with Croatia and a strip of Bosnian territory 
in order to rectify the Dalmatian frontier. Andrassy, he tells 

17 (soriainoyv, p. 319 

18 Wertheimer, Ju/ins Andrdssy, Il. 34 

»Tbid., Il. 344. 

-" Goriainov, p. 325 


1Jhid. p. 226 
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Novikov, had promised him a detailed map of Bosnia, indicating this 
rectification. But this map has not been sent by Andrassy, who 
lately has put Herzegovina into the sphere of Austrian occupation.*? 

The important thing about this clear statement made privately by 
Gorchakoy and printed by Goriainov in 1907, is that it corresponds 
in toto with the Soviet text now published. When Novikov later, in 
the course of a conversation with Francis Joseph on November 15, 
expressed these views, the Austrian monarch replied as clearly that 
Herzegovina had been included at Reichstadt in the domain of Aus- 
trian influence. Andrassy confirmed the same thing. “Il expliqua 
‘omission de l’Herzégovine dans la notice redigée a Reichstadt par 
une erreur de plume (‘lapsus calami’ ).” *4 

These are important statements and deserve a moment's pause. 
If Andrassy here admitted that Herzegovina was not mentioned in 
the Reichstadt agreement, the Reichstadt text as found in the Aus- 
trian archives loses practically all validity. The weak link here of 
course 1s Goriainov; we can not be sure how correctly he has trans- 
cribed Novikov’s report, nor how correctly Novikov had reported 
Andrassy. And against this statement of Andrassy we must set his 
own note on the Austrian draft, already quoted. 

Further confirmation of this Russian viewpoint has been found 
by Wertheimer, and this in the Vienna archives. Gorchakov here, 
through Novikov, categorically tells Andrassy that at Reichstadt the 
talk had been about Turkish Croatia and about a part of Bosnia, but 
never about Herzegovina as Austria’s share. “ Ni l’Empereur ni 
moi nous ne nous souvenons que le mot méme de ]’Herzégovine ait 
été prononcé dans ce sens.” ** Sufficiently emphatic, that! Wert- 
heimer quotes Andrassy as replying to this that Herzegovina had 
been expressly mentioned in the “ aide-mémoire ” which he dictated 
to Novikov after Reichstadt, that Novikov had sent this on to St. 
Petersburg, and that no protest against it had ever been made by 
Gorchakov. 

Thus we have the contradictory misunderstanding clearly set 
forth. The important thing is that these contradictions are in com- 
plete harmony, respectively, with the two texts now published. It 
is superfluous further to pursue this squabble in the negotiations. 
Suffice it to say that Russia, feeling Austrian support a sine qua non 
for the war, at length agreed to the high price exacted; and in the 

22 Goriainov, pp. 328-329, quoting from Gorchakov’s despatch to Vienna of 
ct. 21/Nov. 2, 1876. 

23 [bid., p. 329, based on Novikov's despatch of Nov. 3/15, 1876. 

“4 Wertheimer, Julius Andrdssy, Il. 384, quoting from Gorchakov’s despatch 
Novikov, Nov. 23/Dec. 5, 1876. 
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January conventions Herzegovina was included with Bosnia in the 
sphere for occupation by Austria. But this in no way proves that 
Austria was right as to the Reichstadt happenings. The fact re- 
mains that Gorchakov insisted throughout that Herzegovina had not 
been promised at Reichstadt, nor even mentioned in that sense; that 
Andrassy probably admitted its exclusion from the Reichstadt “ no 
tice’, and later said he had dictated to Novikov what we now have 
as the Pribram text. 

The difference is clear. The problem remains, is either of these 
two texts an authoritative one, or do both merely represent individual 
opinion? Let us consider the character of the Reichstadt meeting 
The agreements here made, it must be remembered, were in no sense 
definite engagements, permanently binding both parties, but rather 
points of view for an eventual common action in the future in case 
of a Russo-Turkish war, which war could not as yet be considered 
a certainty.2>  “ The document of Reichstadt ”, says Fournier, “ was 
according to all that can be learned, no protocol and no definite com 
pact, but a sort of ‘ aide-mémoire’ which the two ministers dictated 
to one of their assistants.” ** Tatishchev says to the same ettect 
that the “ reciprocal obligations were not put down in protocols, but 
were written down in the words of the ministers present at the meet 
ing ’’.2*) The Rumanian Cogalniceanu even handled the two copies 
if we may believe Karathéodory Pasha. In his “ Rapport Secret ” 


the latter says: 


Il est bon de noter que l‘origine de cette question t Bosnia 
Herzegovina] .. . remonterait, faut en croire certains récits, a 
trevue des empereurs a Reichstadt. ... Du moins, c'est ce qui a et 
affirmé sous serment par M. Cogalniceano. Ce dernier a déclaré avoit 


eu entre les mains copie de deux documents ecrits au crayon, l'un par k 
prince Gortchakov, l'autre par le comte Andrassy et échangés entre ¢ 


11% 
a Reichstadt. Ces deux écrits, qui étaient formulés comme de simf 
séries didées, admettaient, dans l’hypothése d’une guerre turco-russe, la 
réetrocession de la Bessarabie a la Russie et l’extension de |’Autriche en 
Bosnie-Herzégovine.** 

In view of all this, and in view of .\ndrassy’s plain statement 
that his dictation was written down after the meeting, we may feel 
that now at last we have a complete theory. -\s to whether or not 
anything definite had been agreed on in the meeting itself, we shall 


perhaps never learn. Whether the discussion had been so vague or 


25See Wertheimer in the Historische Blatter 
Fournier, p. 21,1 
shel 
28 Karathe« Pas} por ecre Sur ie Congr 
p. Ha aux, in his H france 
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inconclusive on the disputed points that Andrassy and Gorchakov 
were entitled to an honest difference of opinion, or whether on the 
other hand one or both shaded their memories to suit their prefer- 
ences, must remain beyond our province. What we may pretty cer- 
tainly conclude is that the Reichstadt agreement was merely an oral 
one ; that no document was drawn up during the meeting itself; that 
after the meeting each minister made a memorandum of his under- 
standing of this verbal agreement; and that these memoranda bore 
important differences which each minister could support in the sub- 
sequent negotiations. What we now quite evidently have are these 
memoranda, dictated by the two ministers as résumés of their under- 
standing of the Reichstadt bargain. 

Wonder has long been expressed that Russia at Reichstadt so 
readily agreed to the high price exacted by Austria. It is now dis- 
closed that these terms were in dispute and that Russia agreed to 
them only after six additional months of negotiation. 

GEORGE Hoover Rupp. 


THE PROGRESS OF CONSTITUTIONAL THEORY BE 
TWEEN THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
AND THE MEETING OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
CONVENTION 


Critics of Gladstone’s famous aphorism on the Constitution 
seem often to assume that he supposed the members of the Phila 
delphia Convention to have emptied their minds of all experience 
upon their arrival in the convention city... The assumption is an et 
tirely gratuitous one. Unquestionably the problems before the ¢ 
vention were suggested by the experience of its members and we 
not posed ex thest. But the fact remains, nevertheless, that the s 
tions which the Convention supplied to those problems not infre 
quently owed far more to the theoretical prepossessions of its met 
bers than they did to tested institutions. 

For Americans hardly less than for Frenchmen the period of the 
Constitution was “an age of rationalism ”, whereby is intended not 
a blind ignoring of the lessons of experience, but confidence in the 
ability of reason, working in the light of experience, to divert the 


reflective course of events into beneficial channels; and in no respect 


was man more the master of his destiny than in that of statecraft 
Surely if any man of the time may be regarded as representative of 
the sober, unimaginative intelligence of America, it was \Washington, 
in whose “ Circular Letter addressed to the Governors ’, of June 
1783. occurs the following passage : 


The foundation of our empire was not laid in the gloomy age of igno- 
rance and superstition; but at an epocha when the rights of mankind were 
better understood and more clearly defined, than at any other period 
The researches of the human mind after social happiness have been 
carried to a great extent; the treasures of knowledge acquired by tl 
labors of philosophers, sages, and legislators, through a long succession 


of years, are laid open for our use, and their collected wisdom may be 

1See, e.g., R. L. Schuyler, Constitution of the United States, | . Profess 
Schuyler voices the opinion (p. 6) that “the Constitution is not to be regarded 
as in any true sense an original creative act of the Convention at Philadelph 
which framed it”. It is interesting to oppose to this sentiment the followir 
passage from Professor Roscoe Pound’s /nterpretations of Legal History, { 
“Except as an act of omnipotence, creation does not mean the ng of son 
thing out of nothing. Creative activity takes materials and gives the 


that they may be put to uses for which the materials unformed are not adapted 
Professor Schuyler’s sweeping statement would probably be qu . es r 


truth if the word “not” were omitted from it. 
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happily applied in the establishment of our forms of government. . .. At 
this auspicious period, the United States came into existence as a nation: 
and, if their citizens should not be completely free and happy, the fault 
will be entirely their own.? 

The same sense of command over the resources of political wisdom 
appears again and again in the debates of the Convention, in the 
pages ot the Federalist, and in writings of contemporaries.* 

Nor does the economic interpretation of history, of which one 
has heard much in late years, detract greatly from the significance 
of such tacts. No one denies that the concern felt by the Fathers 
for the rights of property and contract contributed immensely to im- 
part to .\merican constitutional law its strong bias in favor of these 
rights from the outset, but the concession only serves to throw cer- 
tain still unanswered questions into a higher relief. For, what war- 
rant had these men for translating any of their interests as rights; 
and why did they adopt the precise means which they did to ad- 
vance their interests or secure their rights—in other words, why did 
thes choose the precise system set up by the Constitution to do the 
work which they put upon it? Questions of this nature are alto- 
gether incapable of answer by any theory of human motive standing 
by itself. As Sir Henry Maine has phrased it: “ Nothing in law 
springs entirely from a sense of convenience. There are always 
certain ideas existing antecedently on which the sense of conveni- 
ence works, and of which it can do no more than form some new 
combination; and to find these ideas”, he adds, “is exactly the 
problem.” * 


I. 


\ colloquy which occurred between Madison and Sherman of 
Connecticut in the early days of the Philadelphia Convention as to 
its purposes affords an excellent preface to the more particular in- 
tention of this paper. “ The objects of the Union”, Sherman had 
declared, “ were few”, defense, domestic good order, treaties, the 
regulation of foreign commerce, revenue. Though a conspicuous 


omission from this enumeration is of any mention of commerce 


2 Ws ngs, ed. Ford, X. 254, 256. 

aS Farrand, Records of the Federal Convention, 1. 83-84, 134-135, 137, 
», 15 2, 161, 254, 285 ff., 304 ff., 317, 356, 398 ff., 426 ff., 437-438, 444-449, 
$51, etc The lessons of the past, its successes and failures, are cited for the 
1 pat lhe rm “ political science” is used by Mercer, ibid., Il. 284, while 
scienc politics’? is Hamilton’s expression in Federalist, no. 9 (ed 
Lodge Chis, he says, “has undergone great improvement”. The entire pas- 
sav s worth perusal in this connection. See also Madison in Federalist, nos. 14 

17, and Adams's preface to his Defence (Works, IV. 283-208 


4 I New York, 1888), p. 226. 
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among the states and its regulation, it was not this omission whi 


drew Madison's fire: 


He differed from the member from Connecticut in thinking 


jects mentioned to be all the principal ones that required a Nation 


Government. Those were certainly important and necessary object 
he combined with them the necessity, of providing more etfectual 
the security of private rights, and the steady dispensation of Ju 


Interferences with these were evils which had more perhaps than 


thing else, produced this convention. Was it to be supposed 
publican liberty could long exist under the abuses of it p1 


of the States? ° 


These views were heartily chorused by other members: the fau 


organization of government within the states, threatening as it di 


not alone the Union, but republican government itself, furnished 
Convention with a problem of transcendent, even world-wide 
portance.® 

In short, the task before the Convention arose by no means 
clusively from the inadequacies of the Articles of Confederation 
“the exigencies of the Union”; of at least equal urgency were 
questions which were thrust upon its attention by the shor 


of the state governments for their purposes. Indeed, from th 


of view of this particular study the latter phase of the Convention's 


task is, if anything, the more significant one, both because it b 


us into contact at the outset with the most persister 


American constitutional law—that which has arisen from the ex! 


ence of a multiplicity of local legislatures with indefinite powe 
and also because it was to the solution of this ] 
that the Convention brought its “ 
to bear. 

The singular juxtaposition in the Revolutionary state con 


TS 


phase of its problem 


political science most imme di: tely 


tions of legislative supremacy and the doctrine of natural rights need 


not detain us here.*”. In the words of a contemporary critic of those 


constitutions: Although their authors “ understood perfectly 


principles of liberty ”, yet most of them “ were ignorant of the forms 


and combinations of power in republics Madison's protest 


the other hand, against “ interferences with the stead) 


justice ” had reference to something more subtle—to what, in f 
5 Farrand, I. 133-134 
6 Ibid., I. 48, 255, 424, $25, $33, II. 285 
7 See W. C. Webster, “ State Constitutions of the A: 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Scie M 
8 Niles, Principles and Acts of the Revolution, p. 234; fror t ldress by 
Benjamin Rush delivered at Philadelphia on July 4, 1787, bef } 
Convention and others The address testifies r 


he governmental situation in the states as a pr 
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vy dispensation of 


act, 
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was far less a structural than a functional defect in these early in 
struments of government. That the majority of the Revolutionary 
constitutions recorded recognition of the principle of the separation 
of powers is, of course, well known.* What is not so generally 
understood is that the recognition was verbal merely, for the reason 
that the material terms in which it was couched still remained un 
detined ; and that this was true in particular of “ legislative power ’ 
in relation to “ judicial power ”. 

It is pertinent in this connection to compare the statement by a 
modern authority of what is law to-day with actual practice con- 
temporaneous with the framing of the Constitution of the United 
States. ‘* The legislature ”, writes Sutherland in his work on Statu- 
tory Construction, 
may prescribe rules of decision which will govern future cases... . But 
it has no power to administer judicial relief—it can not decide cases nor 
direct how existing cases or controversies shall be decided by the courts; 
it can not interfere by subsequent acts with final judgments of the courts 
It can not set aside, annul, or modify such judgments, nor grant or order 
new trials, nor direct what judgment shall be entered or relief given. 
No declaratory act, that is, one professing to enact what the law now is 
or Was at any past time, can affect any existing rights or controversies." 

Turn now to the operation of the principle of the separation of 
powers in a typical instance in 1787. The New Hampshire constitu- 
tion of 1784 contained the declaration that “in the government of 
this State, the three essential powers thereof, to wit, the legislative. 
executive and judicial, ought to be kept as separate and independent 
of each other as the nature of a free government will admit or as is 
consistent with the chain of connection that binds the whole fabric 
of the constitution in one indissoluble bond of union or amity 
Notwithstanding which the laws of New Hampshire for the years 
1784-1792 are replete with entries showing that throughout this 
period the state legislature freely vacated judicial proceedings, sus- 
pended judicial actions, annulled or modified judgments, cancelled 
executions, reopened controversies, authorized appeals, granted ex- 
emptions from the standing law, expounded the law for pending 


cases, and even determined the merits of disputes."' Nor do such 


>See Federalist, no. 47. 
19 Se¢ 1 (second edition, ed. Lewis). 
1S Laws of New Hampshire, ed. Batchellor, V. passim. Some of the less 
usual it s are those on pp. 21, 66, 89, 90-91, 110-111, 125-126, 130-131, 167 
Ss 4 321 334-335, 393, 395-396, 400-401, 404-406, 411-412, 417-418 
$55-456, 485, 499, 522. The volume is crowded with acts “ restoring ” a defeated 
lefaulting party “to his law”, “any usage, custom, or law to the contrary 
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practices seem to have been more aggravated in New Hampshit 
than in several other states. Certainly they were widespread, and 
they were evidently possible in any of the states under the views 


then obtaining ot * legislatiy e power’ 


Neither is the explanation of such views far to seek. Coke's 
fusion of what we should to-day distinguish as “ legislative’ and 
* judicial ” powers in the case of the “ High Court of Parliament 
represented the teaching of the highest of all legal authorities before 
Blackstone appeared on the scene. What is equally important, th 
Cokian doctrine corresponded exactly to the conten porary necessilies 
of many of the colonies in the earlier days of their existence."* hus, 


owing to the dearth not only of courts and lawyers, but even of a 
recognized code of law, bodies like the Massachusetts Gseneral Court 
had thrust upon them at first @ far greater bu 
ministrative work, in to-day’s sense of these terms, than of lawmak 


ing proper, while conversely such judges as existed in these early 


days performed administrative as well as judicial functions, very 
much as had been the case with the earliest itinerant judges in Eng- 
land. By the middle of the eighteenth century, it is true, a disti 
improvement had taken place in these regards. Regularly organ- 
ized systems of courts now existed in all the colonies. .\ bar trained 
in the common law was rapidly arising. Royal governors sometimes 
disallowed enactments interfering with the usual course of justice in 


+ 


the ordinary courts, on grounds anticipatory of modern doctri 


> 


Then, however, came the outbreak of the Revoluti 
reversion to more primitive practices and ideas, traceab 
instance to the collapse of the royal judicial establishment, 
to the desire to take a short course with enemies of the new regime, 
against whom, first and last, every state in the Union appears to 
have enacted bills of pains and penalties of greater or less severity 

Furthermore, it should be observed that, owing to a popular pre} 
udice, certain of the states—notably New York and Massachusetts 

at first withheld equity powers from their courts altogether, while 
several others granted them but sparingly.’’ The result was fairly 
to compel the legislature to intervene in many instances with “ spe 


cial legislation’, disallowing fraudulent transactions, curing defe 


12 See the references I have collected in my Doctrine of Jud | ‘ 
69-71; also Baldwin, The American Judiciary, ch. II 

13 MclIlwain, The High Court of Parliament and its Supre) 

14 Baldwin, op. cit., ch. I. 

15 See, e.g., Messages from the Governors f New York 

16 A good summary of legislative persec n of Loy r 
Tyne, American Revolution, pp. 255 fi 

17 Two Centuries’ Growth of American 1 PI ) 
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tive titles, authorizing urgent sales of property, and the like.’*  Be- 
tween legislation of this species and outright interferences with the 
remedial law itself there was often little to distinguish. 

That, therefore, the vague doctrine of the separation of powers 
should at first have been interpreted and applied in the light of this 
history 1s not astonishing. This, as we have seen, left legislative 
power without definition on its side toward judicial power, except as 
the power of the supreme organ of the state, which meant, however, 
the withholding from judicial power of that which, to the modern 
way of thinking, is its highest attribute—to wit, power of deciding 
with finality. Nothing could be more instructive in this connection 
than some sentences from Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, dating from 


about 


7&1. Pointing out that the Virginia constitution of 1776 in- 
corporated the principle of the separation of powers, Jefferson pro- 
ceeds to expound this principle in a way which leaves it meaning 
little more than a caution against plurality of offices. ‘“ No person 
shall exercise the powers of more than one of them [the three de- 


partments] at the same time’, are his words. But even more sig- 


nificant is the following passage: 


If, [it runs] the legislature assumes executive and judiciary powers, 
no opposition is likely to be made; nor, if made, can it be effectual; be- 
cause in that case they may put their proceedings into the form of an 
act of assembly, which will render them obligatory on the other branches. 
They have, accordingly, in many instances, decided rights which should 
have been left to judiciary controversy; and the direction of the execu- 
tive, during the whole time of their session, is becoming habitual and 


tamiliar.?® 


The concept of legislative power here expressed is obviously a purely 
formal one: “legislative power ”’ is any power which the legislative 
organ may choose to exercise by resort to the ordinary parliamentary 
processes. 

And not less striking is the recital which Hamilton gives in 
Federalist, number 8&1, of certain objections by opponents of the 
Constitution to the powers of the Supreme Court : 


The authority of the Supreme Court of the United States, which is to 
be a separate and independent body, will be superior to that of the legis- 
lature. The power of construing the laws according to the spirit of the 
Constitution will enable that court to mould them into whatever shape it 
may think proper; especially as its decisions will not be in any manner 
subject to the revision or correction of the legislative body. This is as 
unprecedented as it is dangerous. . . . The Parliament of Great Britain, 
and the legislatures of the several States, can at any time rectify, by law, 

18 Cooley, Constitutional Limitations, ch. V. 

19 H’ritings, Memorial ed., II. 163-164. See to the same effect Chief Justice 


Pendleton’s words in 4 Call 5, 17 (Va., 1782 
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the exceptionable decisions of their respective courts But t errors and 


isurpations of the Su 
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Hamiulton’s answer to all this was simply that “ the theory ne 


of the British, nor the State constitutions, authorizes the revisal « 


a judicial sentence by a legislative act i that the Oo] el t 
thing ’’ even in the case of the Umited States Constit este 
on any distinctive provision thereof, but “on the general 

of law and reason ”’; that a legislature could not, “ withe cet 
its province . . . reverse a determination once 

case,” though it might “ prescribe a new rule tor future c: 


that this principle applied “in all its consequen uctly i ( 


Same manner and extent, to the State vovernments as to the natioi 
covernment ”.*? This answer, for which is cited only t tl 
of Montesquieu, is conclusive from the standpoint of modern cot 
tutional doctrine; but its contradiction of the views 
which were prevalent in 1787 is manifest 

Il. 

Finally, the structural and functional shortcomings of the early 
state constitutions played directly into the hands of both popular an« 
doctrinal tendencies which distinctly menaced what dison calle 
“the security of private rights”. Throughout the Revolutio 
Blackstonian doctrine of “ legislative omnipotence ” w 
cendant. Marshall read Blackstone and so did Iredell—to wil 
effect later developments were to make clear. \nd ever ( 
radical doctrine was abroad. One Benjamin I[lichborn’s assertiot 


ina speech delivered in Boston in 1777, that civil liberty was “ not 
government by laws”, but “a power existing in the people at large 


‘to alter or annihilate both the mode and essence of any f 


ernment’ “for any cause or for no cause at all, but their own 


sovereign pleasure ” ** voiced an extension to the right ot revolution 
g 


hitherto unheard of outside the pages of Rousseau; and even so ¢ 

In Federalist, no. 47, Madison a de Ss 

irliament] can pertor I pudic ry 
( entaries h I\ 8 t 

21 S perus ot I CKS d 

the basis of judicial review. Compare McR« fe and Corr ’ 
Tredell, II. 172-173; and Calder v. Bull, 3 Dallas 38 a 2 spe I 
shall’s thinking on the same matter is touched upon briefly ; , 


22 Niles, of. cit., p. 47 
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a republican as John Adams was disturbed at manifestations of social 
ferment which he traced to a new spirit of equality.** 

The sharp edge of “ legislative omnipotence ” did not pause with 
the Tories who, as enemies of the state, were perhaps beyond the 
pale of the Constitution. Everywhere legislative assemblies, ener- 
gized by the reforming impulse of the period, were led to attempt 
results which, even when they lay within the proper field of law- 
making, we should to-day regard as requiring constitutional amend- 
ments to effect them. Virginia, as Bancroft writes, used her “ right 
of original and complete legislation to abolish the privileges of primo- 
geniture, cut off entails, forbid the slave-trade, and establish the 
principle of freedom in religion as the inherent and inalienable pos- 
session of spiritual beings ”;** while elsewhere the liberal forces of 
the hour assailed the vested interest of negro slavery more directly. 
Vermont, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire ridded themselves of 
slavery by constitutional amendment or in consequence of judicial 
construction of the Constitution.*° In Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut, on the other hand, gradual emancipation was brought 
about by ordinary legislative enactment.*® Yet the cause of reform 
did not have it all its own way. When a similar measure was pro- 
posed in New Jersey, it drew forth a protest on constitutional 
grounds which is remarkable in its anticipation of later doctrines.** 

But it was not reform, nor even special legislation, which early 
affixed to the state legislature a stigma of which as an institution it 
has never even yet quite ridded itself.2* The legislation just reviewed 
belonged for the most part to the period of the war and was the 
work of a society which, the Tory element apart, was politically 
unified and acknowledged an easily ascertainable leadership. Once, 
however, hostilities were past and the pressure alike of a common 
peril and a common enthusiasm removed, the republican lute began 
to show rifts. The most evident line of cleavage at first was that 
between seaboard and back country; but this presently became co- 
incident to a large extent with a much more ominous division into 

23 Life and Works, VI. 94-97; Morse, The Federalist Party in Massachusetts 
pp. 68-69. 


24 History (New York, 1892), V. 329. 

25 Hart, Slavery and Abolition, p. 153. See also G. H. Moore, Slavery in 
Massachusetts. 

26 Hart, op. cit., p. 154. 

27 Moore, Diary of the American Revolution, p. 362. See also Works of 
Alexander Hamiiton, Constitutional ed. IV. 232. 

28 This seems to have been the origin of the American distrust of legislatures, 
upon which Bryce comments in his American Commonwealth, I. 427, 451 (second 


ed.). 
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creditors and debtors. That class of farmer-debtors which now 
began to align itself with the demagogues in the state legislatures, 
in Opposition to the mercantile-creditor class, was experiencing the 
usual grievance of agriculturists after a war, that of shouldering the 


burden of the return to normalcy. But the point of view of the 
creditor class may not be justly ignored either. By their provincial 
policies with respect to commerce the state legislature s had a ready 
seriously impaired legitimate interests of this class,** and they now 
proceeded to attack what under the standing law were its unchal 
lengeable rights. In each of the thirteen states a “rag money” 
party appeared, which in seven states triumphed outright, while in 
several others it came near doing so. Nor was payment even in 
paper currency always the creditor’s lot, for besides rag-money meas 

ures and tender laws, or in lieu of them, statutes suspending all a 

tions upon debts were enacted, payment of debts in kind was author 
ized, and even payment in land 

It is a frequent maxim of policy that things must be permitted 
to grow worse before their betterment can be attempted to advan 
tage. The paper-money craze at least proved serviceable in invigor 
ating the criticism which had begun even earlier of the existing state 
governments. One such critic was Jefferson, who in his Notes on 
Vergenia bitterly assailed the Virginia constitution of 1776 for hay 
ing produced a concentration of power in the legislative assembly 
which answered to “ precisely the definition of despotic govern- 
ment”. Nor did it make any difference, he continued, that such 
powers were vested in a numerous body “chosen by ourselves ”’; 
“one hundred and seventy-three despots” were “as oppressive as 
one”; and “an elective despotism was not the government we 
fought for, but one which should not only be founded on free princi 
ples, but in which the powers of government should be so divided 
and balanced among several bodies of magistracy, as that no one 
could transcend their legal limits, without being effectually checked 
and restrained by the others ” 

And this was also the point of view of the Pennsylvania Council 
of Censors, in their celebrated report of 1784.°° Extending through 
some thirty finely printed pages, this document listed many examples 

29D. W. Brown, The Commercial Power of Congr 
American Commercial Legislation before 17809 

30 McLaughlin, The Confederation and the nstitutioy 

31 Writings, Memorial ed., II. 160 ff 

32 Proceedings relative to the calling of the Convent 
(Harrisburg, 1825), pp. 83 ff. For a contemporary critic f the report, see 


Federalist, no. 49. 
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‘selected “, we are told, “ from a multitude’, of legislative viola- 
tions of the state constitution and bill of rights. Several of the 
measures so stigmatized were of a general nature, but those for 
which the censors reserved their severest strictures were acts involv- 
ing the rights of named parties. Thus fines had been remitted, 
judicially established claims disallowed, verdicts of juries set aside, 
the property of one given to another, defective titles secured, mar- 
riages dissolved, particular persons held in execution of debt re- 
leased—and all by a species of legislative activity which had been 
explicitly condemned both by “the illustrious Montesquieu” and 
“ the great Locke ” 

Two years later came the early volumes of John Adams’s De- 
fence of the Constitutions, in answer to M. Turgot’s criticism that 
the American constitutions represented “an unreasonable imitation 
of the usages of England”. In reality the work was much less a 
‘defence ” than an exhortation to constitutional reform in other 
states along the lines which Massachusetts had already taken under 
\dams’s own guidance. A new and significant note, however, ap- 
pears in this work. In his earlier writings Adams had assumed 
with Montesquieu that the great source of danger to liberty lay in 
the selfishness and ambition of the governors themselves. But with 
the lesson of the paper-money agitation before him, he now gives 
warning of the danger to which republics, when they have become 
populous and overcrowded and the inevitable doom of poverty has 
appeared in their midst, are peculiarly exposed from the rise of 
will have 


parties. “* Misarrangements now made”, he writes, 
great, extensive, and distant consequences; and we are now em- 
ployed, how little soever we may think of it, in making establish- 
ments which will affect the happiness of a hundred millions of in- 
habitants at a time, in a period not very distant.” 

Copies of the Defence reached the United States early in 1787, 
and were circulated among the members of the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion, reviving and freshening belief in “ political science ” and par- 
ticularly in the teachings of Montesquieu. Yet in one respect at 
least the idea of reform for which Adams’s work stood and that 
which the Convention represented were poles apart. For while the 
former still illustrated the opinion that constitutional reform was a 
purely local problem, the Convention represented the triumph of the 


reform to be effective must be national in scope and must 


idea tha 
embrace the entire .\merican constitutional system in a single co- 
herent programme. That such a programme could have been elabo- 


Work I\ 73 ff. The quotation is from p. 58; 


rated without the signal contribution to it ot the 


form is, on the other hand, altogether improbable 


vive credit to the Constitution which was ore ] 
* The men ot Massachusetts °, he declared, ** cou 
tution.” ** What had evidently impressed him was 
+} 


1 
habit Of supplying shortcomings in the Constitutio 


Yet construct 


rather than outright amendment. 


effective work, it must have elbow-room and ] 
f: and at least the merit of having afforded these 


the Constitution. 

Nor were the early state constitutions entirel 
on to this American aptitude for documentary exey 
its origin. one suspects, in an earlier taste for ther 


the practical 
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the example may have been considerable. From this time on the 
notion crops up sporadically in other jurisdictions, at intervals of 
about two years, in a series of dicta and rulings which—thanks in 
no small part to popular misapprehension as to their precise bear- 
ing—brought the idea before the Philadelphia Convention.** And 
meantime the main premises of the doctrine of judicial review—the 
principles whereby it came to be annexed to the written constitu- 
tion—had been worked out. 

l‘irst and last, many and various arguments have been offered to 
prove that judicial review is implied in the very nature of a written 
constitution, some of them manifestly insufficient for the purpose; 
though that is not to say that they may not have assisted in securing 
general acceptance of the institution. ‘ Superstitions believed are, 
in their effect, truths ’’; and it has accordingly happened more than 
once that the actual influence of an idea has been out of all propor- 
tion to its logical or scientific merits. These more or less spurious 
proots of judicial review, however, we here pass by without further 
consideration, in order to come at once to what, on both historical and 
logical grounds, may be termed the true doctrine of judicial review. 
This embraces three propositions: First, that the Constitution is 
supreme; second, that it is law, in the sense of a rule enforceable by 
courts; and third, that judicial interpretations of the standing law 
are final, at least for the cases in the decision of which they are pro- 
nounced. Let us consider the two latter propositions somewhat 
further. 

The claim of the Constitution to be considered Jaw may rest on 
either one of two grounds, depending on whether “ law ” be regarded 
as an unfolding of the divine order of things or as an expression of 
human will—as an act of knowledge (or revelation) or an act of 
power.** Considered from the former point of view—which is that 
of Locke and other exponents of the law of nature—the claim of 
the Constitution to be obeyed is due simply to its content, to the 
principles which it incorporates because of their intrinsic sanctity ; 
considered from the latter point of view—that of Hobbes and the 
om positive school of jurisprudence "its claim to obedience is due to 
its source in a sovereign will—that of the people. Actually both 
views have been taken at different times, but that judicial review 
originally owed more to the former than to the latter conception 
seems fairly clear. 

37 See generally my Doctrine of Judicial Review, pp. 71-75, and references 


there given 
8 Holland, Elements of Jurisprudence, thirteenth ed., pp. 19-21, 32-34, 4I- 
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Of all the so-called * precedents ” for judicial review antecedent 
to the Convention of 1787, the one which called forth the most 
elaborate argument on theoretical grounds and which produced the 
most evident impression on the membership of the Convention, was 
the Rhode Island case of Trevett v. Weeden,*” which was decided 
early in 1786. The feature of the case which is of 


nence is the argument which it evoked against the act on the part of 


the attorney for defendant, James Varnum. In developing the 
theory of a law superior to legislative enactments, Varnum appeale 

indifferently to the Rhode Island charter, “ general principles n 
variable custom”, Magna Carta ’”’, “ fundamental law he law 


of nature’, “the law of God ”’; asserting with reference to the | 
that “ all men, judges included "’, were bound by it “in preference to 


oing diré¢ 


any human laws In short, Varnum, 
Cokian tradition, built his argument for judicial review on the loos¢ 
connotation of the word “ law ”’ still obtaining in the eighteenth cen 
tury, especially among American readers of Coke and Locke—to say 
nothing of the host of writers on the Law of Nations. Nor is the 
conduciveness of such an ar; 
jecture. In the first place, it kept alive, even after the fires of revolu 
tion had cooled, the notion that the claim of law to obedience con 
sists in its intrinsic excellence rather than its origin \gain, it made 
rational the notion of a hierarchy of laws in which the will of merels 
human legislators might on occasion be required to assume a su 
ordinate place. Lastly, by the same token, it made rational the no 
tion of judges pitting knowledge against sheer legislative self-asset 
tion. 

Contrariwise, the Blackstonian concept of legislative sovereignty 
was calculated to frustrate judicial review not only by attributing to 
the legislature an uncontrollable authority, but also by pressing for- 
ward the so-called “ positive ” conception of law and the differentia- 
tion of legal from moral obligation which this impels. Fortunately, 
in the notion of popular sovereignty the means of checkmating the 
notion of legislative sovereignty was available. For, once it became 
possible to attribute to the people at large a lawm: 
a merely constituent, capacity, the Constitution exchanged its pri 
mary character as a statement of sacrosanct principles for that of 
the expressed will of the highest lawmaking power on earth.‘ 

39 See note 37, above; also Varnum’s contemporary pamphlet on t Se 
The case was the first and last case of judicial review of the sort under the 
charter. 

49 Compare in this connection Luther Martin's “ Genuins 
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5 
But to produce judicial review, the notion of the Constitution as 
law must be accompanied by the principle of the finality of judicial 


constructions of the law, which obviously rests upon a definition of 


the respective roles of “ legislative and “ judicial’ power in re 


] 


lation to the standing law. In other words, judicial review raised 


from the other side of the line the same problem as did “ legislative 
interferences with the dispensation of justice”; and, in fact, it can 
be shown that the solution of the two problems proceeded in many 
jurisdictions pari passu.** The whole subject is one which demands 


her ample consideration. 


\lthough the functional differentiation of the three powers 


rat 
of 
government, first hinted in Aristotle’s Politics,’* necessarily preceded 
their organic distribution to some extent, it is not essential for our 
purposes to trace either process further back than to Coke’s repeated 
insistence in his Jnstitutes that “ the King hath wholly left matters 


of Judicature according to his laws to his Judges”’.** In these 


words, it is not too much to say, the royal prerogative, which had 
long lain fallow in this respect, was thrust forever from the province 
of the courts. One of these same courts, on the other hand. was 
“the High Court of Parliament ”’’; and Coke nowhere suggests that 
“the power of judicature ” which he attributes to Parliament is to 
be distinguished from the power which Parliament ordinarily exer- 
cised in “ proceeding by bill’’.** Far different is the case of Locke. 
His declaration that “the legislative or supreme authority cannot 
assume to itself a power to rule by extemporary arbitrary decrees, 


but is bound to dispense justice and decide the rights of the subject 
by promulgated standing laws and known authorized judges ” repre 
sents progress towards a “ material ” as against a merely “ formal” 
definition of legislative power, both in the total exclusion which it 
etfects of the legislative body from the business of judging and also 
in the ideal which it lays down of statute law.*° Noteworthy, too, 
from the same point of view is Montesquieu’s characterization of 
‘but the mouthpieces of the law ”, accompanied, as it 


the judges as 


ede? 78, and Marshall's opinion in Marbury 7. Madison Cra 
The former regards political authority as a cessio from the people to the g rm 

t whicl never de es back to them” except in events amounting 
dissolution of government The latter regard it as a revocable transl 

nts by a principa s by no means bound to act through agents 
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But to produce judicial review, the notion of the Constitution as 
law must be accompanied by the principle of the finality of judicial 
constructions of the law, which obviously rests upon a definition of 
the respective roles of “ legislative and “ judicial” power in re- 
lation to the standing law. In other words, judicial review raised 
from the other side of the line the same problem as did “ legislative 
interferences with the dispensation of justice”; and, in fact, it can 
be shown that the solution of the two problems proceeded in many 


jurisdictions pari passu. The whole subject is one which demands 


rather ample consideration. 
\Ithough the functional differentiation of the three powers of 
government, first hinted in Aristotle’s Politics,4* necessarily preceded 


their organic distribution to some extent, it is not essential for our 


purposes to trace either process further back than to Coke’s repeated 


insistence in his Jnstitutes that “ the King hath wholly left matters 


of Judicature according to his laws to his Judges”.*° In these 
words, it is not too much to say, the royal prerogative, which had 
long lain fallow in this respect, was thrust forever from the province 
of the courts. One of these same courts, on the other hand. was 
“the High Court of Parliament’; and Coke nowhere suggests that 
“the power of judicature ” which he attributes to Parliament is to 
be distinguished from the power which Parliament ordinarily exer- 
cised in “ proceeding by bill’’.** Far different is the case of Locke. 
His declaration that “the legislative or supreme authority cannot 
assume to itself a power to rule by extemporary arbitrary decrees, 
but is bound to dispense justice and decide the rights of the subject 
by promulgated standing laws and known authorized judges ” repre 

sents progress towards a “ material’ as against a merely “* formal ” 
definition of legislative power, both in the total exclusion which it 
effects of the legislative body from the business of judging and also 
in the ideal which it lays down of statute law.** Noteworthy, too, 
from the same point of view is Montesquieu’s characterization of 


the judges as “ but the mouthpieces of the law ”, accompanied, as it 
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customs of the land; not delegated to pronounce a new law, but to 
maintain and expound the old one’ 

In brief, it is the duty of judges to conserve the law, not to 
change it, a task for which their learning pre-eminently fits them. 
Yet a mystery remains to clear up; for how came this duty of sub 
ordination to the law to be transmuted into a claim of exclusive 
power in relation to it—the power of interpreting it with final force 
and effect? By the doctrine of the separation of powers, the out- 
standing prerogatives of each department are no doubt its peculiar 
possession ; but still that does not explain why in the final apportion- 
ment of territory between the legislative and judicial departments in 
the United States, the function of law-interpretation fell to the latter. 
The fact is that we here confront the act of creation—or perhaps it 
would be better to say, act of prestidigitation—attending the elabora- 
tion of the doctrine of judicial review; and what is more, we know 
the authors of it—or some of them. 

In his argument in the case of Trevett 7 Weeden, Varnum put 
the question: “ Have the judges a power to repeal, to amend, to 
alter, or to make new laws?” and then proceeded to answer it thus: 
“God forbid! In that case they would be legislators. . . . But the 
judiciary have the sole power of judging of laws . . . and can not 
admit any act of the legislatures as law against the Constitution.” 
\nd to the same effect is the defense which James Iredell penned of 
the North Carolina supreme court’s decision in Bayard v. Singleton,” 
while Davie, his associate in the case, was in attendance upon the 
Convention at Philadelphia. 

rhe duty of that [the judicial] department [he wrote] I conceive in 
all cases is to decide according to the laws of the State. It will not be 
denied, I suppose, that the constitution is a law of the State, as well as an 
act of Assembly, with this difference only, that it is the fundamental law, 
and unalterable by the legislature, which derives all its power from it. 

The judges, therefore, must take care at their peril, that every act of 
Assembly they presume to enforce is warranted by the constitution, since 
if it is not, they act without lawful authority. 

Nor is this a power which may be exercised by ministerial officers, 
“for if the power of judging rests with the courts their decision is 
final 

Here are all the premises of the doctrine of judicial review either 
explicitly stated or clearly implied: the superiority of the Constitu- 
tion to statute law—the case of the common law had still to be dealt 
with; its quality as law knowable by judges in their official capacity 

50 Commentaries, I. 69-71. 

Martin 42. 
2 McRee, Life and Correspondence of Iredell, 11. 145-149. 
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and applicable by them to cases; the exclusion of “ legislative power 


from the ancient field of parliamentary power in law-interpretation, 


except in circumstances in which the law is subject to legislative 
amendment. The classical version of the doctrine of judicial review 
in Federalist, number 78, improves upon the statement of these 


premises but adds nothing essential to them. 


We turn now to that phase of the problem whi 


Philadelphia Convention in consequence of the insutficiencies 
government established by the Articles of Confederatio1 
the outset let it be remarked that with all their defects, and serious 


as these were, the Articles none the less performed two services of 


great moment: they kept the idea of union vital during the period 
when the feeling of national unity was at its lowest ebb; and they 
accorded formal recognition that the great powers of war and foreign 
relations were intrinsically national in character. Those two most 


dramatic and interesting functions belonged to the general govern 
ment from the first and became the central magnet to whicl 
powers necessarily gravitated. 

The essential defect of the Articles of Confederation, as has been 
so often pointed out,** consisted in the fact that the government 
established by them operated not upon the individual cit 
United States but upon the states in their corporate capacity 
in brief, it was not a government at all, but rather the central agency 
of an alliance. As a consequence, on the one hand, even the powers 
theoretically belonging to the Congress of the Confederation were 
practically unenforceable; while, on the other hand, the theoretical 
scope of its authority was unduly narrow. Inasmuch as taxes are 
collectible from individuals, Congress could not levy them; inasmuch 
as commerce is an affair of individuals, Congress could not regulate 
it; and its treaties had not at first the force of laws, since to have 
given them that operation would again have been to impinge upon im 
dividuals directly and not through the mediation of the state legisla 
tures. Furthermore, the powers withheld from Congress remained 
with the states—which is to say, with thetr legislatures. The evil 
thence resulting was thus a double one. Not only was a common 
policy impracticable in fields where it was most evidently necessary, 
but also the local legislatures had it in their power to embroil both 
the country as a whole with foreign nations and its constituent parts 


with each other. So the weakness of the Confederation played di- 
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rectly into tl hands of the chief defect of government within the 
emselves—an excessive concentration of power in the hands 
of the legislative department. 
Che endeavors which were made to render the Articles of Con- 
federation a workable instrument of government proceeded, natu- 
ly, along the two lines of amendment and construction. In theory 
the \rticles were amendable; but owing to the requirement that 
amendments had to be ratified by all the states, in practice they were 
not so.* Kecourse, therefore, had early to be had to the other 
method, and eventually with fruitful results. 
yet the possibilities of constitutional construction, too, were at 
the outset seriously curtailed by the transmutation of the Blackstonian 
teaching into the dogma of state sove reignty. ? Fortunately, the no- 
tion of .\merican nationality, which the early fervors of the Revolu- 
tion had evoked into something like articulate expression, did not 
altogether lack a supporting interest. This consisted in the deter- 
mination of the states with definite western boundaries to convert the 
territory between the -\lleghenies and the Mississippi into a national 
domain. Their spokesman accordingly advanced the argument that 
the royal title to this region had devolved, in consequence of the 


Revolution, not upon the states with “ sea-to-sea ” charters, but upon 
the American people as a whole **—a premise of infinite possibilities, 
as soon appeared. 

‘ry last day of 1781 Congress passed the act incorporat- 
ing the Bank of North America. Not only was there no clause of 
the \rticles which authorized Congress to create corporations, but 
the second article specifically stipulated that “each State retains its 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and every power, jurisdic- 
tion, and right which is not by the Confederation expressly delegated 
to the United States in Congress assembled”. Quite naturally, the 
validity of the charter was challenged, whereupon its defense was 
undertaken by James Wilson. The article just quoted Wilson swept 
aside at the outset as entirely irrelevant to the question. Inasmuch, 
said he, as no state could claim or exercise “any power or act of 
sovereignty extending over all the other States or any of them ”’, it 
followed that the power to “ incorporate a bank commensurate to the 
cLaughlin cit., ch. XI 


Van Tyne, “ Sovereignty in the American Revolution”, in Am. Hist. Rev., 


ry t the Continental Congress, ed. Hunt, XVIII. 936-937; Wharton, 
utionary Dip 1tic Correspondence, V. 88-89; New York Historical So- 
ty 878. py 38-139; J. C. Welling in Am. Hist. Assoc., Papers 
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United States’ was “not an act of sovereignty or a power 
which by the second Article . . . must be expressly delegated to 
Congress in order to be possessed by that body”. we! 


fact, rested on other premises. 


lo many purposes [he continued] the United States 

as one undivided nation; and as possessed of all the rights 

and properties by the law of nations incident to such. Whenev in ol 
ect occurs to the direction ¢ Whi no | ticu t 

the management of it must of necessity belong t 


Congress assembled.** 


In short, from the very fact of its exercise on a national s 


power ceased to be one claimable by a stat Phe reflectio: g 
vested that if the Articles of Confederation had continued subject 
this canon of construction, they might easily have come to support 
even greater structure of derived powers than the ( 
the United States does at this moment. 
Che question, however, upon which the pe 
+} ¢ 


efforts of constitutional construction were at this time brought to 
bear was that of treaty enforcement; and while the storv is not a 
new one, its full significance seems not to have been altovet! 


preciated. The starting-point is furnished by 


the British government began lodging with Congress 
after the making of the peace treaty that the state legislatures were 


putting impediments in the way of British creditors and wet 
newing confiscations of Loyalist property contrary t 
and VI., respectively, of the treaty. 

Now it should be observed that the immediate beneficiaries o1 


these articles were certain classes of private persons, whose claims, 


other individuals in court. If, therefore, it could only be assured 
that the state courts would accord such claims proper recognition 


and enforcement, the obligation of the United States as a gove 


ment, under the treaty, would be performed and the c laints ot 
the other party to the treaty must thereupon cease. But how could 
this be assured! he answer was suggested bv the current vague 
connotation of the word “ law” and the current endeavor t 1 in 


* judicial power ” a check upon legislative power in the state 
Nor can there be any doubt as to who first formulated tl 

tion. It was Alexander Hamilton in his argument before unici- 

pal court in New York City in the case of Rutgers Vaddington 

in 1784, practically contemporaneously with the British protest 
57 Works of James Wilson, ed. J. D. Andrews 
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above referred to.°* The case involved a recent enactment of the 
state legislature creating a right of action for trespass against Tory 
occupants of premises in favor of owners who had fled the city dur- 
ing the British possession. In his capacity as Waddington’s attorney, 
Hamilton assailed the act as contrary to principles of the law of 
nations, to the treaty of peace, which he asserted implied an amnesty, 
and the Articles of Confederation, and as, therefore, void. Only the 
manuscript notes of his argument are extant, but these sufficiently 
indicate its bearing for our purpose : 

Congress have made a treaty [they read in part]. A breach of that 
would be a breach of their constitutional authority. . . . as well a County 
may alter the laws of the State as the State those of the Confederation. 

While Confed. exists its cons. Autho. paramount. But how are 
Judges to decide? Ans.: Cons. giving Jud. Power only in prize causes 
in all others Judges of each State must of necessity be judges of United 
States. And the law of each State must adopt the laws of Congress. 
Though in relation to its own Citizens local laws might govern, yet in 
relation to foreigners those of United States must prevail. It must be 
conceded Leg. ot one State cannot repeal law of United States. All must 
be construed to Stand together.®’ 

There is a striking parallel between the cases of Rutgers v. Wad- 
dington and Trevett 7. Weeden, and especially between the subse- 
quent fate of Hamilton’s argument in the one and Varnum’s in the 
other. In each case the court concerned decided adversely to the 
party relying upon the statute before it, but did so on grounds which 
avoided its committing itself on the issue of judicial review. In 
each case, nevertheless, the exponents of Blackstonian absolutism 
raised loud protests in behalf of the threatened legislative authority, 
with the result of spreading the impression that the judges had met 
the issue squarely. Yet since what the judges had said hardly bore 
out this impression, interested attention was naturally directed in 
turn to the franker and more extensive claims of counsel; and while 
Varnum was spreading his argument broadcast as a pamphlet. 
Hamilton was reiterating his views in his “ Letters from Phocion ”’.”! 

Of the various repercussions from Hamilton’s argument in 
Rutgers 7. Waddington the most important is the report which John 
Jay—a fellow New Yorker—rendered to Congress as secretary for 

’ See H. B. Dawson's pamphlet on the case; also Coxe’s and Haines’s well- 


known volumes. Hamilton had the year previous been a member of a committee 


} 


of Congress which had the subject of violations of the treaty of peace under con 


sideration. For the report of this committee, see Journals of the American Con- 

jress (Washington, 1823), IV. 224-225. 

Allan McLane Hamilton, Intimate Life of Alexander Hamilton, pp. 457, 
Our sovereignty began by a Federal act’, he asserts (p. 459). 


1 See Hoorks, Constitutional ed., IV. 238—240. 
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foreign affairs, in October, 1786, on the subject of state violations 
of treaties. The salient passage of this document reads as follows 
Your secretary considers the thirteen inde pr ndent sovereign states a 
having, by express delegation of power, formed and vested in ¢ 
a perfect though limited sovereignty for the general and national pur 
poses specified in the confederation. In this sovereignty they cann 
severally participate (except by their delegates) or have concurrent jur 


diction. . . . When therefore a treaty is constitutionally made, ratified 


and published by Congress, it immediately becomes binding on the whol 
nation, and superadded to the laws of the land, without the intervention 


consent or fiat of state legislatures. 


It was therefore, Jay argued, the duty of the state judiciaries 
cases between private individuals “ respecting the meaning of 


treaty ’’, to give it full enforcement in harmony with “ the rules 

maxims established by the laws of nations for the interpretation of 
treaties". He accordingly recommended that Congress formally) 
deny the right of the state legislatures to enact laws construing “a 
national treaty ” or impeding its operation “in any manner ”, that 


it avow its opinion that all acts on the statute books repugnant to the 


treaty of peace should be at once repealed, and that it urge the repeal 


to be in general terms which would leave it with the local judiciaries 
to decide all cases arising under the treaty according to the intent 
thereof “anything in the said acts ... to the contrary notwith 


standing 

Che following March Congress adopted the resolutions which 
Jay had proposed, without a dissenting vote, and in April, withn 
month of the date set for the assembling of the Philadelphia Cor 
vention, transmitted them to the state legislatures, by the majorit 
of which they were promptly complied with.’ Nor is the theory on 
which such repeals were based doubtful. We find it stated in the 
declaration of the North Carolina supreme court in the above-men 
tioned case of Bayard v. Singleton, which was decided the very 
month that the Convention came together, that “‘ the Articles of Con 
federation are a part of the law of the land unrepealable by any act 
of the general assembly ”’. 

From al! this to Article VI. of the Constitution is manifestly only 
a step, though an important one. The supremacy which Jay’s plan 
assured the national treaties is in Article VI. but part and parcel of 
national supremacy in all its phases; but this broader supremacy ts 
still guaranteed by being brought to bear upon individuals, in con 


trast to states, through the intervention in the first instance often of 


62 Secret Journals of Congress (Boston, 1821 
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the state courts. Thus the solution provided of the question of treaty 


enforcement, whereby the cause of national supremacy was linked 

with that of judicial review, clearly foreshadowed the ultimate char- 

acter of the national government as a government acting upon in- 

dividuals in the main rather than upon the states. Logically, national 

power operative through courts is a deduction from a government 

over individuals; chronologically, the order of ideas was the reverse. 
V. 

The theory that the Articles of Confederation were for some 
purposes law, directly cognizable by courts, entirely transformed the 
character of the Confederation so far forth, and must sooner or 
later have suggested the idea of its entire transformation into a real 
government. Nor was judicial review the only possible source of 
such a suggestion. As Madison points out in the Federalist, “ in 
cases of capture; of piracy; of the post-office; of coins, weights, and 
measures; of trade with the Indians; of claims under grants of land 
by different States; and, above all, in the case of trials by courts- 
martial in the army and navy”, the government of the Confedera- 
tion acted immediately on individuals from the first.“* Again, pro- 
posals which were laid at various times before the states for confer- 
ring a customs revenue on Congress, though none was ever finally 
ratified, served to bring the same idea before the people, as also did 
the proposals which never reached the states from Congress to en- 
dow the latter with “the sole and exclusive’’ power over foreign 
and interstate trade.‘ 

But even earlier the suggestion of a “ continental conference ” 
for the purpose of framing a “ Continental Charter ” akin to Magna 
Carta had been propounded in that famous issue of Comsion Sense 
in which the signal was given for independence itself. It would be 
the task of such a body, wrote Paine, to fix “ the number and manner 
of choosing members of Congress and members of assembly ”, and 
to draw “ the line of business and jurisdiction between them (always 
remembering that our strength is continental and not provincial) ” 
Such a charter would also secure “ freedom and property to all men”, 
and indeed, would fill the place of monarchy itself in the new state. 
“That we may not appear to be defective even in earthly honors, let 
a day be solemnly set apart for proclaiming the charter; let it be 
brought forth placed on the divine law, the word of God; let a crown 
be placed thereon, by which the world may know that so far we 


approve monarchy that in America the law is King.’ 
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In this singular mixture of sense and fantasy. so cl 


of its author, are adumbrated a national constitutional ec 


the dual plan of our federal system, a national bill of 


“ worship of the Constitution ”; and this was some months 
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earliest state constitution and nearly four vears before Har 


rroposal, in his letter to Duane of September 2, 1780, of 
i 
coercive Union’ 


But the great essential precursor to the success of all 


posals was the consolidation of a sufticient interest tra 


state lines, and this was slow in_ forming It was 


brought about in three ways: first, through the abuse 


of their powers over commerce; secondly, through the 


question—in which Washington was especially interested 


ing up communications with the West; thirdly, on accou 


by the Shays Rebellion. The last was the real 
The call for a constitutional convention which had en 
\nnapolis in the autumn of 1786 was heeded by only 


Virginia, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and was ignored 
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under the stimulus imparted by the uprising in Massa 


responded to by nine states in due course—New Hampshi 


the last on account of the late date of the assembling « 
ture.“> Testimony from private sources is to the sam 


ynpleted the w 


shows how the Massachusetts uprising « 


paper-money craze in convincing men that constitutional re 


ceased to be a merely local problem.*® 

In this connection a paper prepared by Madison 11 
and entitled “ Vices of the Political Svstem of the United 
becomes of great interest both for its content 
leading part later taken by its author in the work of the | 
The title itself is significant: “the Political Svstem of 
States ” is one, and therefore the problem of its reform 


branches is a single problem; and the argument itself beat 


prognosis. The defects of the Confederation are first cor 


the failure of the states to comply with the requisitions ot 


their encroachments on the central authority, their violati 


lich was aroused among property owners 


treaties of the United States and the Law of Nations, 1] 


passes on the rights of each other, their want of concert 
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of common interest, the lack of a coercive power in the government 
of the Confederation, the lack of a popular ratification of the Articles 
—all these are noted. Then in the midst of this catalogue appears 


‘ 


a hitherto unheard-of specification: “* want of guaranty to the States 
of their constitutions and laws against internal violence ’—an obvi- 
ous deduction from the Shays Rebellion. 

It is, however, for the legislative evils which he finds within the 
states individually that Madison reserves his strongest words of con 


demnation. “ As far as laws are necessary ”, he writes, “to mark 
with precision the duties of those who are to obey them, and to take 
from those who are to administer them a discretion which might be 
abused, their number is the price of liberty. As far as laws exceed 
this limit, they are a nuisance; a nuisance of the most pestilent 
kind.” Yet “try the Codes of the several States by this test, and 
what a luxuriancy of legislation do they present. The short period 
of independency has filled as many pages as the century which pre- 
ceded it”. Nor was this multiplicity of laws the greatest evil— 
worse was their mutability, a clear mark “of vicious legislation ”; 
and worst of all their injustice, which brought “ into question the 
fundamental principle of republican Government, that the majority 
who rule in such governments are the safest Guardians both of public 
(;ood and private rights ”’. 

Indeed Madison proceeded to argue, in effect, that majority rule 
was more or less of a superstition. No doubt the evils just re- 
counted were traceable in part to the individual selfishness of the 
representatives of the people; but their chief cause lay in a much 
more stubborn fact—the natural arrangement of society. 

All civilized societies [he wrote] are divided into different interests 
and factions, as they happen to be creditors or debtors—rich or poor— 
husbandmen, merchants or manufacturers—members of different religious 
sects—followers of different political leaders—inhabitants of different 
districts—owners of different kinds of property, etc., etc. In republican 
Government the majority however composed, ultimately give the law. 
Whenever therefore an apparent interest or common passion unites a 
majority what is to restrain them from unjust violations of the rights and 
interests of the minority, or of individuals? 

Merely moral or persuasive remedies Madison found to be use- 
less when addressed to political selfishness—which itself never lacks 
a moral excuse—nor does he once refer to the teachings of Montes- 
quieu, for the reason, it may be surmised, that the model constitu- 
tion of the Union by this test had broken down at the very moment 
of crisis. One device, nevertheless, remained untried: the enlarge- 


ment of the geographical sphere of government. For the advan- 
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tage of a large republic over a small one, Madison insisted, was this: 
owing, on the one hand, to the greater variety of interests scattered 
through it, and, on the other, to the natural barrier of distance, a 
dangerous coalescence of factions became much more difficult. “ As 
a limited monarchy tempers the evils of an absolute one; so an ex 
tensive Republic meliorates the administration of a small Republic 
\nd how precisely was this remedy to be applied in the case of 
the United States? In the paper before us, Madison seemis to imply 
the belief that the states ought to surrender all their powers to the 
national government, but his letters make it plain that this was not 
his programme. Rather, the powers of the central government 
should be greatly enlarged, and it should be converted into a real 
government, operative upon individuals and vested with all t 
ercive powers of government; then this enlarged and strengthened 
government, which on account of the territorial extent of its constitu 
ency would with difficulty fall a prey to faction, should be set as a 
check upon the exercise by the state governments of the consider 
able powers which must still remain with them. ‘ The national gov 
ernment” must “ have a negative in all cases whatsoever on the 
legislative acts of the states’, he wrote, like that of the Kin 
colonial days. This was “ the least possible abridgment of the State 
sovereignties ’. “* The happy effect ” of such an arrangement would 
be “its control on the internal vicissitudes of State policy and the 
aggressions of interested majorities on the rights of minorities and 
individuals ”. Thus was the Balance of Power, which Montesquieu 
had borrowed from the stock teachings of the eighteenth-century di 
plomacy, to transform it into a maxim of free constitutions, pro 


jected into the midway field of federal government 


Every constitutional system gives rise, in relation to the interests 


of the people whom it is designed to serve, to certain characteristic 


and persistent problems. The most persistent problem of the .\meri 
can constitutional system arises from the fact that to a multitude of 
state legislatures are assigned many of the most important powers of 
government over the individual. Originally, indeed, the bias in favor 
of local autonomy so overweighted the American constitutional sys 
tem in that direction that it broke down entirely, both within the 
states, where the basic rights of property and contract were seri 
ously infringed, and throughout the nation at large, because from the 
central government essential powers had been withheld 

In the solution of the problems thence resulting, four important 


constructive ideas were successively brought forward in the years 
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immediately preceding the Philadelphia Convention, all of them re- 
flecting the doctrine of the separation of powers or the attendant 
notion of a check and balance in government. The abuses resulting 
from the hitherto undifferentiated character of “ legislative power ” 
were met by the idea that it was something intrinsically distinct from 
* judicial power "’, and that therefore it was exceeded when it inter- 
fered with the dispensation of justice through the ordinary courts. 
Then building upon this result, the finality of judicial determinations 
was represented as extending to the interpretation of the standing 
law, a proposition which, when brought into association with the 
notion of a higher law, yielded the initial form of the doctrine of 
judicial review. Meantime, the idea was being advanced that the 
\rticles of Confederation were, in relation to acts of the local legis- 
latures, just such a higher law, thus suggesting a sanction for the 
acts of the Confederation which in principle entirely transformed its 
character. Finally, from Madison, who from the first interested 
uselt in every phase of the rising movement for constitutional re- 
form both in his own state and the country at large, came the idea 
that the problem of providing adequate safeguards for private rights 
and adequate powers for a national government was one and the same 
problem, inasmuch as a strengthened national government could be 
made a make-weight against the swollen prerogatives of the state 
legislatures. It remained for the Constitutional Convention, how- 
ever, while it accepted Madison’s main idea, to apply it through the 
agency of judicial review. Nor can it be doubted that this deter- 
mination was assisted by a growing comprehension in the Conven- 
tion of the doctrine of judicial review.’ 


Epwarpb S. Corwin. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


An Earrty PLAN FoR THE DEVELOPMENT 


DeEspITeE the marked attention which has been de 


gators to the development of the American West, 
that the history of speculative ideas in regard to the 


government of that region has been to some exten 


comparison with the story of its actual settlement. 


tion it may be pertinent to mention 


parently overlooked hitherto, which appeared in Lor 


a part of the voluminous controversial literature call 


the dispute between England and her colonies, at 
important aspects bears a striking resen 
later adopted by the United States. 
Phe author was John Cartwright, who in late: 
known as the “ father” of parliamentary refori 
Granville Sharp, Richard Price, and Joseph Priest 
to that small group of advanced English thinkers whi 
British Parliament had any jurisdiction whatever ov 


} 


possessions of the crown—in fact, his unorthodox 


plan of unusua 


respect led him shortly afterwards to decline to serve 


Howe against the American revolutionists, althoug 


volved the deliberate sacrifice of a naval careet 
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wright had published, first separately and then in collected form under 
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the title 4merican Independence the Interest and Gl G? 
Britain, a series of letters in which he had taken the position tha 
colonies were connected with England solely through their co- 
nate position with her under the British crown, and not because 
any dependent or inferior constitutional status. The following 
he brought out a second edition of the work, which contained seve 
additional portions, including a so-called “ Postscript” dated Ay 
775. It was in this “ Postscript” that Cartwright outlined 
ideas in regard to trans-Appalachian America. 

He took up the subject, as it were, parenthetically, after first 1 
posing the text of an act of Parliament which he claimed would 
passed, provide a speedy solution of the whole American probl 
Parliament was by this act expressly to renounce any pretensi« 
might have had to sovereignty over the colonies and was to recog? 
the colonial legislatures as co-ordinate with itself Phe 1 
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eighteen in number (including the Floridas, St. Johns Island, and 
Quebec as bounded in 1763), were “ all and each of them to be hence- 
forth held to be free and independent states, of which “ his Maj- 
esty '" was stipulated to be “the true and lawful sovereign head ” 
Thus constituted, the empire was to become “the Grand British 
League and Confederacy ”, of which Great Britain, on account of 


her pre-eminent naval power, was to be the “ common maritime pro- 
tector and umpire ’’, but which nevertheless was in theory to be held 
together only by treaty and the bond of a common crown. 

Then, in his explanatory remarks following his proposed bill, 
Cartwright extended his scheme to embrace the whole of British 
\merica. He declared that the loose imperial “ league’ which he 
contemplated should by no means be confined to the colonies already 
existing. Instead, those which claimed vast lands beyond the moun- 
tains were to be reduced to more moderate dimensions, and all the 
country between them and the Mississippi was to be parcelled out 
by the league into definite tracts of territory which ultimately were to 
become free and independent states and fellow-members of the con- 
federacy. 

Cartwright thus had in mind a comprehensive imperial scheme, 
significant in connection with the later development of both the 
British Empire and the United States. The weak union which he 
proposed, being solely in the crown, bore in fact though not in theory 
a close resemblance to the modern British “ Commonwealth of Na 
tions’; indeed, Cartwright repeatedly used the term “ nations” in 
referring to the member-states of his confederacy. And the fact 
that he definitely advocated a confederacy, however weak—one, 
moreover, which by partitioning the transmontane wilderness was to 
create for itself new prospective members—makes his plan likewise 
a forerunner of developments within the American republic. 

The striking nature of Cartwright’s entire programme is largely 
due to the fact that, unlike many of his contemporaries, he did not 
content himself with broad generalizations, but worked out every 
feature of his scheme in the most painstaking detail. His proposal 
for the disposition of the back country was in this respect particularly 
noteworthr. It constituted nothing less than an elaborate plan for 
the erection in that region of nineteen additional states, to each of 
which he assigned precise boundaries and even a specific name. 

Not only was this ambitious project thoroughly described in the 
text of his work, but it was also depicted graphically by a compre- 
hensive and well-executed map which he inserted as a frontispiece. 


In its general features this map bore a close resemblance to that en- 
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graved in 1769 for insertion in Captain John Knox's Histori 


Journal of the Campaigns in North America for the Years 1757 
1758, 1750, and 1700, by the cartographer Thomas Kitchin. Cart 


wright may therefore possibly have secured his general outline by 
copying the map of Kitchin, afterwards inserting his own intet 
colonial boundaries. This supposition appears all the more probable 
in view of the fact that, although American geographical names had 
not yet become crystallized and showed considerable diversity of form 
and spelling in the various maps of the period, those used by Cart 
wright coincided with those of Kitchin in nearly every instance. A 
reproduction of Cartwright’s map accompanies this article. 

The most characteristic feature of Cartwright’s arrangement of 
the states provided for in his plan was undoubtedly his ut 


navigable waterways as primary frontiers, along which all of the new 
| 


divisions were to be laid out. In this manner he provided that they 
should each have free access to ocean-borne navigation, while no one 
of them would ever be able, by possessing both river banks 
single point, to prevent the passage of shipping. Furthermore—and 
lit 


here, in the interest of “the harmony of the whole”, Cartwrig 
recognized an important practical restriction upon these theoretically 
independent units—each state, by having an exposed water frontier, 
would be subject to effective control by the British navy. Appar 
ently, therefore, his early naval training had given him a clear con 
prehension of the cardinal principles of sea power. 

nother of Cartwright’s ideas which, in the light of later de- 
velopments, appears highly suggestive, is that of fixing a definite 
minimum population as a prerequisite for statehood. Each of his 
territorial divisions was to remain directly subject to the govern- 
ment of Great Britain until such time as it should contain fifty 
thousand inhabitants, but as soon as this number had been reached, 
was to take its place beside its sister-states as a free and independent 


member of the confederacy. The similarity to the corresponding 


portions of the ordinances of 1784 and 1787 is at once manifest. 
The possibility that Cartwright’s ideas may have exerted some 
influence, direct or indirect, upon the formation of American terri- 
torial policy offers a fascinating field for speculation. Could his 
proposal to limit the seaboard colonies at the mountains and to form 
new states beyond have been in any way connected with Maryland's 
notable stand in the Continental Congress a few years later upon the 
question of the western land claims? It would be especially inter 
esting to know whether Thomas Jefferson, the reputed author of the 


Ordinance of 1784, had ever chanced upon Cartwright’s plan ot 
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1775. Jefferson's arbitrary method of laying out states rectangularly 
by means of latitude and longitude contrasts sharply indeed with the 
sea-trained Cartwright’s more statesmanlike system of using water- 
ways as boundaries, and the new state names proposed by Jefferson 
seem to have been little influenced by those of Cartwright, although 
like them derived mainly from physical features of the neighborhood. 
But in other respects the projects of the two men seem to have had 
much in common. Cartwright advocated the division of the whole 
country in advance of settlement, by the “ grand confederacy ”’, into 
units of moderate size, which were in time to become states equal in 
juridical status to those already existing; and he made the achieve- 
ment of independent statehood contingent in each case upon the at- 
taining of a certain minimum population. These ideas occur as 
fundamental bases of the Ordinance of 1784. It seems, therefore, 
that the policy adopted by the United States of enlarging the federal 
union by the admission of new members created from territory 
hitherto dependent—that epochal policy which so successfully solved 
the political problem caused by the rapid settlement of the westert 
wilderness—mnight conceivably have had Cartwright’s plan as one of 
its sources. 
The text of the portion of the “ Postscript ”' which contains the 
project for new western states follows. 
Harotp M. Barr. 


And for the more effectually preserving the future balance of power 
between all the states of that immense continent, might it not be expedi- 
ent that the limits and boundaries of each, which they should never here- 
after pass, should be newiy defined by the Grand British League and 
Confederacy; and some of their nominal interior boundaries now lying 
very far within the wilderness, be changed for others at a nearer dis 
tance? For the same good purpose and other apparent good reasons, 
might not the remainder of the wilderness be partitioned out into certain 
determinate and limited tracts, according to soil and situation; each of 
which should be considered as the territory of some future state which in 
process of time might be therein erected? And I would propose that no 
interruption should-be given to the growing of such new states (other 
than every government has a right to give by wholesome laws within 
itself to prevent as much as may be a spirit or practice of emigration) ; 
but that until the settlers within any such partitioned tract of the wilder- 
ness should be increased and multiplied to the number of fifty thousand 
souls, they should be considered as incapable of forming an independent 
political state, and be subject for the intermediate time to the government 
of Great-Britain. But as soon as their numbers should amount to fifty 
thousands souls as aforesaid, they should be entitled and free to erect 
themselves into an independent political state, and to constitute for their 
own government such a legislative power as they should judge most 
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the \ ack owledged 


proper; provided only that 
as their lawful sovereign, that they made the protestant faith the estab- 
lished religion of the country. and consented to become a party to the 
Grand British League and Confederacy 


During the short space of time indeed that remains of that winter's 


day to the evening of which we may hope to continue the despotic lords 
ot North America, those immense divisions of country we have affected 
to make by our charters and by act of parliament on a late memorable ox 

casion, may, like all other arbitrary compendiums, be convenient to us, s 

long as we determine to continue arbitrary rulers: or it might hereafte 
be favourable to the ambition of some one American state hungering t 

swallow up its neighbours, to have its territory like that of the ambitious 
Catherine reaching from the salt ocean to tl s Vate i 

and thence to the salt ocean again quit ‘ the vast continent it 


neither case would it be 


tries. Nations are most ‘ eir ext a 
enough to the vital seat of government to feel its pervading prin 
its iu Warmth and activiltv, and \ es i 
pour into the heart again full-flowing tides of health, life and vigour. Or 
e North Ar = 


al ‘i 

lan sea Wie | 

i ot] if 
already formed; and by such a division of the remaining country by th 
grand confederacy as we have proposed, provision might 
future gradual and quiet establishment of nineteen more at least, all ¢ 
ample extent, and every one having a very considerable frontier ac 
sible to shipping and upon waters which are at this time navigated by tl 
British navy. Thus each ot these numerous states, by the same 
that would enable it through commerce to become a respectable membet 


ot the grand British confederacy, would be effectually subject to the con 
1 


troul and influence of Great-Britain their common maritime protect 


and umpire, so necessary for preserving the harmony of the whol \ 
cording to this system no state adjoining to the two great rivers should 
possess the shores on both sides; as navigations of such magnitude ar 
importance should be always boundaries frontie eason 


obvious 


If we cast our eves over an American map, and view attentively 


singular distribution of land and water, and the directions « he t 
capital rivers; and if we then consider what hath already ie ice 
the establishment of a long range of narrow-tronted stat ong the sea 


coast throughout its whole extent: we shall possibly be led to conclude 


that the plan we recommend is the plain suggestion of Providence, 
from the first hath hitherto wrought according to it hun f, and seet 
have made its future observance and completion an obvious dictate « 
nature to all parties concerned, but most so to Great-Britai In order 
illustrate what I have said to this effect, let me just mention suc] 

tions of boundaries and trace out such districts of tuture dominion a 


strike my own eye, and carry an appearance of equality and propriety 
] 


well adapted to the nature of the supposed ¢ ederac\ 
‘an be judged of by the map; this being sufficient for all present put 


poses: that is for those of explanation 


back to back like habitations in a well-built citv, leaving those t to ris 
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To begin then with Quebec, I should not content myself with reducing 
it to the same size as before its late enormous extension; but I would 
propose that it should be bounded to the N.E. at the river Saguenay, and 
to the S.W. by the river Atawas: it would then have a maritime frontier 
of two hundred miles. And making the lakes of St. John, St. Peter, 
Beauharnois, Abitibis and Temiscaming its respective interior limits west- 
ward and northward, it would be about 360 miles in length. There would 
then be left a country of about equal surface, though with a larger fron- 
tier to the water, between Quebec and Labrador, which latter commences 
at the river St. John in the gulph of St. Lawrence, as one of those dis- 
tricts to be appointed as above-mentioned for the seat of a future nation. 
rhis country for the present by way of distinction may be called Tadou- 
sacaia, after the name of one of its ancient tribes of Indians. Montreal 
might be the capital of another state which should extend from that city 
and the aforesaid river Atawas up the river St. Lawrence and Catarakui 
as tar as Lake Ontario; the chain of streams and small lakes lying be- 
tween Fort Frontenac and the east end of Lake Huron being its limit to 
the S.W.; Lake Huron itself from the little Lake Huron to French River 
its western confine; and Lake Nipissin together with River Atawas its 
boundary to the north. The ancient Huronia having Montreal to the 
N.E. and for the rest completely incircled by the waters of the Ontario, 
the Oswego and Huron Lakes, is by nature formed into another territory. 
The next will extend along the whole north shore of Lake Huron from 
French River to the falls of St. Mary, and bordering on Montreal and 
Quebec might retain the appellation of Canada. The shores of Lake Su- 
perior will furnish ample frontier to four states more. The first, or 
Mensisipia, beginning at the aforesaid falls of St. Mary and terminating 
at the river which forms the discharge of Lake Alemipigon; the second, 
or Camanestigonia, at Long Lake which receives the overflowings of the 
Lake of the Woods; the third, or Missisagania, at the Bay of St. Charles; 
and the fourth, or Puania, will pass the strait and reach as far as the 
River Outagamis at the bottom of the Bay of Puans. The two latter 
will also have other navigable frontiers on the Mississippi; Missisagania 
being watered by that river from the rivulet of Ouabaougetan to the falls 
of St. Anthony, and Puania from the said falls to the river Ouisconsin. 
Then again Mascoutenia, having the Mississippi to the S.W. from the 
River Ouisconsin to the Illinois river, might also have a maritime frontier 
from the bottom of the Bay of Puans above-mentioned to the River St. 
Joseph at the south-end of Lake Michigan; while Miamisia like Huronia 
would be washed by the waters of three lakes, Michigan, Huron and Erie 
as far as the river Miamis. The south shores of Lake Erie or Oswego, 
and as they incline N.E. until they reach Ochureni, might be allotted to 
Erieland; from thence to Oswego Fort and Bay in Lake Ontario, to 
Senekania; and Catarakua might take in the rest of the lake, all the river 
Catarakui N.E. to La Prairie, then turning south again all Richlieu river 
and the west shore of Lake Champlain as far as Crown Point. The east 
shore of this lake and the said river Richlieu, together with the south- 
east shore of the St. Lawrence as far as Wolf River opposite the Sague- 
nay, would belong to Champlania; and the remainder of the river St. 
Lawrence together with the coast of the gulph as far as the river Risti- 
gouchi in Miramichi Bay, (which I would also propose for the confine 
of Nova-Scotia), would give a very extensive maritime frontier to Gas- 
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pesia. Again, we shall find still remaining upon the Mississippi below 
the river Illinois, which we made the southern boundary of Mascoutenia, 
sufficient frontier for three extensive territories: the first, or Wauwau- 
tania, reaching as far as the Ohio; and the other two, Chicasawria and 
Chactawria divided into equal districts, will bring us to the present 
boundary of West Florida lying in 31° of north latitude. And it might 
not be amiss perhaps to set apart the Province of Sagadahock from New 
England and make it an independent state. 

From the point of confluence between the waters of the Great Miomee 
with those of the Ohio, as a center, might diverge several lines of in 


1 1 


terior separation, thus ;—Suppose one line to run due south till it should 
intersect the northern limit of East Florida; this would divide all the 
lower nations on the Mississippi from Virginia and the southern colonies 
fronting the Atlantic. A second line from the same point north-west 
ward to the junction of the two rivers Illinois and Theakiki called the 
Fork, would separate Wauwautania and Miamisia. <A third in the direc- 
tion of the courses of the Great Miomee and Miamis rivers, would divide 
Miamisia from Erieland. And a tourth being formed by the windin 
course of the Ohio itself as high as the site of the late fort called Du 
Quesne would separate Virginia and Pennsylvania from Erieland. Then 
a new division line might begin at the said site of fort Du Quesne, and 
leaving the Ohio to the westward, and passing along the Allegany Moun- 
tains, might take a pretty strait course to Lake George, and thence to the 
south end of Lake Champlain; thence again N.E. to the northern bend of 
and Nova 


Scotia; forming the interior confine of all the northern colonies on the 


the river St. John on the present confines of New Engl 


Atlantic to that point, as well as of the above-mentioned districts border- 
ing on Lake Ontario, the Catarakui and St. Lawrence. ‘Then a line from 
Ochureni to Du Quesne would part Erieland from Senekania. A line 


also from the Bay of Oswego on Lake Ontario that should intersect at 
the nearest point the grand division line running N.E. and S.W. would 
separate Senekania from Catarakua. And another line to come trom 
Wolfe River which empties itself into the St. Lawrence opposite the river 
Saguenay to the termination of the last-mentioned one at the said bend 
of the river St. John, and thence falling into the river Ristigouchi which 


hath its discharge into the gulph at th 


e Bay of Miramichi, would bound 
Gaspesia towards Nova Scotia, Sagadahock and Champlain, and complete 
the general sketch of our proposed divisions 

Thus, as I have said before, to the eighteen states already enumerated 
we might by a prudent foresight cause all future additions to the number 
to be so made as that none should be too large or too small, all having an 
ample surface and an extensive maritime frontier, and being thereby 
every way calculated for being hereafter joined with the rest of the free 
and independent states in the grand British confederacy. 


DISFRANCHISEMENT OF NEGROES IN NEW ENGLAND 


AN examination of the works touching upon this topic has re 
vealed the fact that the information contained in them is curiously 
inadequate and misleading. No book or article has been found that 


gives the facts correctly, and it may be well, therefore, to summarize 
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them as found in a brief examination of the original sources. It 
may be stated at once that the negro was disfranchised not only in 
Connecticut but also in Rhode Island, although not elsewhere in New 
England. 

Without wishing to appear critical of the work of others, for the 
writer is only too well aware of the fatal facility with which errors 
can creep in, the inaccuracies of some of the works dealing with the 
subject may be noted. In one of the earliest American works on 
suffrage, Samuel Jones stated that only white males could vote in 
Connecticut but that there had been no change in the suffrage quali- 
fications in Rhode Island since before the Revolution... A. M. 
Mowry, in his article on “ The Constitutional Controversy in Rhode 
Island in 1841, spoke of the “ suffrage, as finally determined by 
the Assembly in 1798”, leaving the reader to infer that there had 
been no change between that “ final determination” and the period 
of which he was writing.2. S. B. Weeks included Rhode Island 
among the states that had “never established a color qualification 
for the suffrage ”’. Professor A. B. Hart stated in his article on 

The Realities of Negro Suffrage ” that “ of the New England com- 
munities, except Connecticut, not one in colonial, Revolutionary or 
later times has ever made any race distinction in its suffrage; Con- 
necticut excluded negroes in 1814 and kept it up till the Civil War ”.* 
Emil Olbrich in his study of “The Development of Sentiment on 
Negro Sutfrage to 1860” wrote that “the only New England State 
that forbade negro suffrage was Connecticut ’’, and dated the dis- 
franchisement in that state from the constitution of 1818.° Kirk 
H. Porter, the author of the latest work on suffrage, following 
Weeks, makes the same error as to Rhode Island, and likewise dates 
the exclusion of the Connecticut negro from 1818. An examina- 
tion of the facts will show how misleading the above collection of 
secondary material would prove to the student. 

In the eighteenth century the negro had apparently not been a 
political factor in any of the New England colonies or states, and 
the three—Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont—which 


adopted written constitutions in that perioc made no distinctions of 


i 


color in their qualifications for the franchise, nor did they at any time 


A Treatise on the Right of Suffrage (Boston, 1842), p. 63 
2 Am. Hist. Assoc., Annual Report, 1894, p. 362 
‘The History of Negro Suffrage in the South”, in Pol. Science Quar., IX. 
#Am. Pol. Science Assoc., Proceedings, Il. 15 
Wisconsin, Bulletin, Hist. Ser., vol. III., no. 1, p. 24 


f the Suffrage in the United States (Univ. of Chicago, 1918 
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subsequently. Both Rhode Island and Connecticut continued under 
their old charters, and in those states the qualifications for electors 
were fixed from time to time by legislative enactment. With the lx 


inning of the new century we find the political influence of the 


negro question figuring to a mild extent. In Boston, for exampk 
in accounting for the increase of the Federalist vote in 1800, a write: 


mentioned various groups of voters who had contributed to that re 


sult, among them the United Irishmen and “ fortv men of colour 
in Boston”. In Connecticut, three years later, a correspondent who 
signed himself “A White Freeman” wrote that there were “* two 
citizens of colour” in Wallingford, both democrats and fre He 


asked whether if they should be elected as representatives of the 


town, they would be returned as elected, and, if so, would the As 
sembly seat them?* In 1813 one of the charges broug! gainst the 


Washington Benevolent Society in Boston was that they had bribed 
a negro named Prince, who was a Republican and a leader among th 
colored people, to influence votes for the Federalists Che amount 
named was “ two hundred pieces of silver ” a year, and, whether the 
charge was true or not, the stress laid upon it would indicate that the 
negro vote had become important 

\t the May session of the Connecticut legislature in 1814, it was 


‘ 


enacted that “ no person shall be admitted a freeman in any town in 


this state, unless, in addition to the qualifications already required by 
law, he be a free white male person ”. I have been unable to find 
in the contemporary press any comment upon this change. In the 


May session of 1818 it was again provided in an amendment to the 


election law that only “ white male” inhabitants might be made free 


men. In the debate in the constitutional convention of the sai 
vear, Judge Mitchell moved to erase the words “ white male” fro 
the proposed article on elections. The question was divided and 


first taken on the word “ white”, but after some debate was lost 


The original draft, excluding the negroes, was then submitted and 
passed by a vote of 103 to 72.'* This race distinction was renewed 
in the constitutional amendment of 1845, and the word “ white was 
not dropped until the amendment of 1876, ten years after the end 


of the war.’ 


lependent Chronicle, N« 3, 18 

8 Conn. Courant, Sept. 7, 1803 

> The First Be R of the Washin jJton benez 
f Knaves (Boston, 1813), pp. 9 ff 


Acts and Laws, Conn., May session, 1814, p. 1¢ 
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In 1819 the constitutional convention met in Maine to draw up a 
constitution for that new state. In Article II., on electors, it was 
provided that “ every male citizen” who complied with certain quali- 
fications should have the franchise. Indians not taxed were not 
considered citizens. In the debate, it was moved and seconded that 
negroes should be excluded, but the debate was short and the motion 
was not carried.’ 

In Khode Island the legislature altered the law relating to the 
franchise in 1822, declaring that thereafter whtte persons only could 
be eligible for admission as freemen.'® Two years later, a constitu- 
tional convention drafted a constitution that was rejected by the 
people, but in it the franchise was likewise limited to whites.’® In 
1834 another convention was held to draw a constitution but did 
nothing beyond publishing an address to the people. This address 
stated that blacks were excluded from voting, and contended, not 
with reference to them but to property qualifications, that suffrage 
was a “ natural right ”’.’7 In 1836 the suffrage law was amended but 
still applied only to “ white male persons”, as was also the case in 
the amendment of 1840.’* In some of the other states that dis- 
franchised the negroes, the linking together of taxation and repre- 
sentation became matter for discussion. That this was so in Rhode 
Island and also that there were some colored freemen (admitted 
prior to the disfranchising act of 1822), is indicated by an act passed 
in 1841 providing that “the real and personal estate of Blacks and 
other people of color not freemen of this State or of any town there- 
of, shall not be liable to town or state taxes in any manner whatso- 
ever ”’.’° At the same session of the legislature another amendment 
to the election law continued the restriction of the franchise to “ white 
male citizens ” 

In 1842 came the crisis of the “ Dorr War”. Two conventions 
sat to draw up constitutions, one legally called by the legislature, and 
the other the illegal one of the “ Suffrage Party”. In electing mem- 
bers to the latter, the committee authorized “all male American citi- 
zens, (natives and foreigners, and without distinction of color),” to 
participate.*® The constitutions, however, as drawn by each of the 


14 Debates ... of the Convention ... 1819 (Portland, 1820), p. 95 
Public Laws, 1822, p. 90; cf. Newport Mercury, Jan. 19, 1822 
16 Constitution as adopted by the Convention at Newport, 1824 (Newport, 


7 An Address to the People of Rhode Island (Providence, 1834), pp. 33, 46. 
i8 R. J, Acts and Resolves, January, 1836, p. 3; June, 1840, p. 26. 
19 Acts and Resolves, January, 1841, p. 82. 
20 E. R. Potter, Considerations on the Questions of the Adoption of a Con- 


tution and Extension of Suffrage in Rhode Island (Boston, 1842, reprinted 
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two conventions, although doing away with property qualifications, 
‘white’, and thus did nothing for the negro 


retained the word ‘ 
The questions as to whether negroes should be given the vote, and 


as to whether this should be made a separate subject for a referendum 


to the people, were discussed at length in the “ legal” convention.* 
The constitution when submitted to the people was defeated by the 
small majority of 676, and it was said that “ some voted against it 
because the colored people were not placed on the same platform 
with the white men”’.** However, in the constitution adopted by 
the people a few weeks later, the restriction to whites was abandoned 


A contemporary comment on this change stated that 


up to May last, as we know, the suffrage party were hooted at, for 


wishing to admit “the Jow Jrish and the niggers” to the polls. This we 
heard on the spot. But the tune has turned, now. When the contest 
came lately, to the sword, the city aristocracy were willing to have the 
help of the colored people, the most of whom were their dependents, theit 
laborers, their coachmen and their domestics. They enrolled them as 
firemen, and admitted some of them into the military. And in the now 


pending experiment of giving the people a Constitution, under the terrors 


ot the * Algerine law’, and while citizens are fl 


ying trom the State to 
escape imprisonment merely for having voted under the new Sutfrage 
Constitution, and for having defended it in argument,—and while the call 


for the appointment of delegates to the coming Convention is so appor- 
tioned as to throw the power into the hands of the aristocratic minority,— 
the admission of the dependent colored people to vote, as well as to fight, 
and the boast of their support, answers their selfish purposes, and is im- 


pudently trumpeted to their praise.** 

The evidence as to the disfranchisement of the negro in Rhode 
[sland is thus so ample and clear as to make it surprising that the 
statement to the contrary has been persistently repeated for nearly 
a century. 


James TRUSLow .\DAMS 


Is THE PRINTED Diary or GIDEON WELLES RI 


A CASUAL glance at the manuscript of the Welles diary in the 
Library of Congress at Washington revealed an astounding number 
of emendations, for a diary whose preface assures the reader that it 


‘has been in no way mutilated or revised”. Careful comparison 


with the published Diary showed that almost without exception these 


i 
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countless revisions have been incorporated in the printed text, and 
yet only in the case of some half-dozen passages, which from the 
context are obviously of later date, has the fact of non-contempo- 
raneity been indicated, in foot-notes. The corrections in the manu- 
script are literally hundreds, probably thousands. They range in 
length from one inserted or corrected word, to a passage of several 
manuscript, and seven printed, pages. When Welles originally wrote 
his diary he used the left-hand page and left the other conveniently 
blank ; and on these alternate blank pages he wrote in, at a later date, 
passages from one to several paragraphs in length. Such large in- 
sertions are, to be sure, comparatively few, and yet none of them 
could be quoted as contemporaneous testimony; and as the Diary is 
printed, there is no way, without consulting the manuscript, of de- 
termining which passages these doubtful ones are. The smaller ad- 
ditions and corrections inserted between the lines are countless. Yet 
in reading the printed Diary their existence is never suspected. 

A careful examination of the manuscript shows almost beyond 
doubt that it was Gideon Welles himself who revised it. Several 
types of emendation appear. In one volume Welles used for the ad- 
ditions a blue watery ink that stands out in contrast to the black ink 
of the original. But in general the revisions were made in pencil, 
or the usual black ink, or in pencil written over with ink. So the 
Diary must have been revised at least twice, perhaps oftener. That 
the emendations are of later date than the text is in most cases be- 
yond question; some of the smaller corrections, where the writing is 
too cramped for comparison, may have been made at the moment of 
first writing. But in the case of the pencillings and inked-over 
pencillings, there is no doubt of more recent writing. And for many 
of the ink emendations, a diffefent shade of blackness of ink, a dif- 
ference in the style of writing, and at the end of a paragraph or page 
the distinguishable making of a period into a comma, followed by a 
script of a different slant, shade, or size, and various orthographical 
tests, make subsequent emendation a thing of certainty or varying 
degrees of probability. In the case of the larger passages on the 
opposite page where comparison is easier, the better, freer hand of 
Welles’s later years makes it a certainty. 

Furthermore, all through the 1870’s from his retirement from 
office to his death, Welles was busy writing articles for the Galaxy 
and the Atlantic Monthly. He fell into contention with opponents 
of his administration of the Navy Department, with Charles Francis 
\dams over the importance of the role of Seward in Lincoln’s coun- 
sels, with Weed over that gentleman’s part in forming his and Lin- 
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coln’s plans, and with Grant’s radical friends over th e of John 
son in history. It is the manuscript covering the subject of his con- 
troversies, the portions from which he wrote his articles, the firs 
narrative volume, and those from 1865 on, that ars emende 
And though, even after a study of Welles’s correspondence, it is mn 
possible to date the revisions of the diary, various bits ot evidence 
tend to prove that it was after Welles retired from office that he wet 
back over his diary and emended it with a view to possible publi 
tion 

rhe existence of a typewritten copy of a portion of the 
script, and a pencilled note in its margin, prove what is evident fr 
the manuscript itself, that Mr. John T. Morse, who wrote the intro 
duction to the published Diary, saw not the manuscript but a type 
written copy which Edgar Welles assured him was verbat dg 
Welles grew up, and Gideon Welles revised his diary, in that “ not 
long ago ” of which Morse speaks, when “ the task of « ng pr é 
Writings . . . was taken to imply the duty of excision 1 amet 
ment so as to bring the printed pages into accord with s st 
pro] rieties ” So the father’s revision of the diary wil view to 
publication is understandable and excusable, as 1s the son's explicit 
assurance that the text “ has been in no way mutilated or revist 
for it certainly was not by the edstor; and that is what the son means 
So textual criticism of the Diary resolves itself not into conden 
tion of Welles or his son, nor of Morse for accepting Welles 
honestly made though misleading statement, but into evaluatiot 
of the printed Diary as it stands in a form whose merit is certainl 
lessened by Edgar Welles’s sconception of rules of ¢ ¢ 

Doubtful ssages fall into two categories, those which the 
print and manuscript do not correspond, and those which were r 
vised in manuscript. Numerous omissions occur that fall inde 
an extremely loose application of the stated rule of omitting “ stror 
expressions purely personal and private’, or that are entirel ( 
plicable. Such omissions are that of the remark that the sadness 
Lincoln's funeral was “beyond conception by the whole people 
and that “ the lamentation was sincere", and that of a note of Apt 
23, 1868, describing the rdles of Fessenden and Grimes in Schofield’s 
appointment as Secretary of War, and their attitude toward the 
peachment of Johnson. More difficult to explain thar ssions 
printing are the portions of the printed text that do not appear the 
manuscript. The first of these spurious passages is the whole ent 
of August 10 and 11, 1862, covering nine printed pages, which begins 
with the commonplace comment that “ The last two days have bee 


49 
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excessively warm”. The only possible explanation seems that to 
which a clue is given by a further passage printed in the Diary, which 
appears only on a loose piece of paper apparently torn from a smaller 
book and inserted at its proper place. It seems evident that Welles 
must have recopied this first much-corrected manuscript volume, that 
the printed text must have been taken from the recopied volume, but 
that the original remains in the Library of Congress. It makes one 
wonder if the several succeeding volumes, which are so little emended, 
are after all the original manuscript or a recopied version. In any 
case, after the first manuscript volume no further passages appear in 
print which are not found in the manuscript as original text or 
emendations. 

Of the second sort of doubtful passages, revisions of the original 
text made by Gideon Welles himself, there are hundreds. Aside 
from justifiable corrections of punctuation and spelling made both by 
the father in revising and by the son in editing, the most numerous 
class of revisions are the countless small changes in phrasing which 
in no way alter the sense. Some of these Welles probably made at 
the time of writing; probably most of them were made in the later 
revisions; it is in many cases hard to determine which was the case. 
Though the original phrasing would be preferable, one could excuse 
this natural desire of the author to polish up his original expressions 
for publication, as this class of revision does not affect the text. 
The difficulty is that it runs imperceptibly into a kind that does, the 
type that explains or clarifies. It consists in a more concrete word 
here, in an addition of an explanatory clause there. This does clarify, 
but, done ten years after the original was written, it inevitably 
changes the picture. When Welles mentioned “ several generals ” 
on September 2, 1862, and in later years substituted “ McClellan, 
Franklin, Fitz-John Porter and perhaps some others ”, his memory 
may have served him correctly, but he may wrongly have remem- 
bered one. When he added to a mention of McClellan’s name the 
day before, the fact that Chase and Stanton disliked him, he prob- 
ably was stating a fact that he learned from later events. 

Into another but a related category fall the changes which tend 
to add color, dramatic force, or picturesqueness, descriptive detail 
which enlivens rather than clarifies. Such additions distort the pic- 
ture, or at least render it unreliable historically, by unconsciously 
creating impressions formed at a later time, or by adding from 
memory details for which the memory of an old man is not trust- 
worthy. Examples of such revisions are the comment appended to 
an interview with Halleck, that he “‘ began to rub his elbows and 
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changing of “ Stanton said” on September 2, 1862, to read, “ Stan 
ton, in a suppressed voice, trembling with excitement, said"; the de 

tail on May 23, 1866, of the men “ standing each side of him [Stan- 
ton| with a lighted candle; and the phrase characterizing Williams 
of Oregon as “a third-rate lawyer who got into the Senate from 
that remote state”. Such revisions, freely made, injure the Diary 
by coloring with Welles’s later views what purports to be conten 

poraneous description. 

\nother form of revision in which Welles indulged, notably in 
the cases of Seward. Stanton, and Grant, was conscious changing of 
the text, not to vivify, but to add venom commensurate with the 
growth of his aversion for these men. Thus to an early interview 
with Halleck, he added a comment of several lines: “ Strange that 
this change of military operations should have been made without 
Cabinet consultation. . . . But Stanton is so absorbed in his scheme 
to get rid of McClellan that other and more important matters are 
neglected.” To the entry of September 6, 1862, he added, “ The 
War Department is bewildered, knows but little, does nothing, pro 
poses nothing.”” It was in after years, too, that he injected undet 
June 24, 1866, the comment that “ Trumbull and the Senators gen- 
erally thought Seward too meddlesome and presuming". To a men 
tion on June 5, 1866, of “a claim of Madame Bertinatti ’, he later 
appended the phrase “a piece of favoritism in which the President 
is imposed upon by Seward and Stanton”. Similarly to a late 
date belong the comment of June 30, 1866, that “ Stanton has as 
sumed frankness, but his coarse manner covers a good deal of subtle 
duplicity ’, and most of the paragraph of May 21, 1868, in « 
tion of Grant. Numerous cases massed together paint a picture even 
worse than the contemporaneous sketch of these men; and the change 
noticeably wrought in their pictures is made, by fewer and less pet 


ceptible revisions, in the case of lesser men. 


Welles also revised portions of his manuscript to satisfy his 
pride in his powers of judgment or prophecy. (ne example will 


suffice. To the entry of June 18, 1866, is added, in light of later 
events, the seeming prophecy: “ The call, if not the Convention it 
self, is, I think, perverted to an intrigue in behalf of the old Whig 
party, on which Weed and Seward rely”; and again, “ The public 
is ripe for a convention, but this call is an artful contrivance to 
weaken it’, and “1 have my doubts if the flimsy expedient will do 
much good”. Furthermore, in a few cases, when subsequently) 


gathered information proved a fact erroneous, or proved Welles’s 
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attitude mistaken, Welles omitted or entirely changed a passage. 
Thus by the addition of two or three paragraphs on April 23 and 25, 
1865, he changed grave doubts about the Sherman episode into a 
confidence in Sherman that later events warranted. 

The least numerous type of revisions, but one of the most danger- 
ous, is the insertion of comparatively long passages embracing a 
number of details. Through their length, if nothing else, these pas- 
sages assume importance and they are unreliable historically. The 
longest example, covering several pages, is the one dealing with New 
York politics which H. B. Learned in his review of the edited Diary 
(Am. Hist. Rev., XVI. 632) suspected because of its context. Un- 
fortunately the context of numerous other such passages does not 
raise doubts of contemporaneity, though they are just as surely of 
later date. 

It remains to evaluate the Diary as a whole. The manuscript 
remains one of the most important single sources of American his- 
tory. The usefulness of the printed Diary is doubtful. Chapter I., 
which is not put forth as diary, is of no more use than the remi- 
niscences of an old man. The rest of the Diary becomes dangerous 
as source-material. It is true that one might quote copiously with 
out encountering one of the dubious passages, but the fact that 
through the Diary are scattered, indeterminably, passages no more 
valuable than reminiscences of late life, makes it necessary for the 
historian to go to the manuscript for citation. Since, after all, most 
of the revisions are of slight importancef the text remains valuable 
for the average reader, provided he makes mental allowance for a 
little coloring, and for prejudice against Seward, Stanton, Grant, 
and others, of which the asperity of expression has been heightened 
by revisions of the original text.t The tragedy is that a valuable 
source has, in the editing, been stripped of its reliability as source- 
material, when, had Edgar Welles known the rules of editing, or had 
chance brought the original instead of a copy before the eyes of Mr. 
Morse, the Diary, by proper indication of emendations, might, with- 
out losing aught 1n effectiveness, have gained the reliability that has 
too trustingly been accredited to it in its printed form, and of which 
it és possessed in manuscript where contemporaneity and later re 
vision are easily distinguishable. 


Howarp k. BEALE. 


1. Instruction and Note of Robert Su 


James Mapison, in the memorandum which he left among his 
papers and which was not printed until after his death, writing 
account of his dismissal of Robert Smith from the office of Seer 
tary of State, made the charge against him that it was necessary t 


rewrite many of Smith’s letters, because they were “ crude and in 


adequate when brought in draft to him (Madison's I! "ritings, ed 
Hunt, VIII. 137). Henry Adams has taken up this charge and 
greatly exaggerated its onus and has several times spoken of Smith 


as “illiterate ’’ and of Madison as having (from internal evidence ) 
entirely written the more important papers. The necessary proof 
of the incorrectness of these charges may be found in Smith’s letter 
to General Turreau, the French minister in Washington, of Decem 
ber 18, 1810 (Am. State Papers, For. Rel., U1. 402), a document 
publicly claimed by Smith as entirely his own in his Address to th 


American People—a claim never denied by Madison 


Further and convincing proofs of Smith's ability to compose des 
patches are found in the drafts of two letters which Madison would 
not permit him to despatch, which drafts Smith preserved and which 


are now in the possession of his grandson, Capt. John Donnell Smith 
of Baltimore. 

The earlier of these, an “ instruction ”’, was intended to be sent on 
June 5, 1810, to General John Armstrong, our minister at Paris, i 
response to several despatches from him, transmitting among other 
news a copy of the note which Armstrong had received trom. the 
Duc de Cadore dated February 14. The instruction as finally sent 
is printed in lm. State Papers, II. 384. The instruction as orig 
nally drafted in Smith’s own handwriting is given below. 

The second document, of which Smith preserved the draft, was a 
note written on February 20, 1811, and was intended to be sent to M. 
Serrurier, the new French minister to the United States. Madiso1 


would not permit it to be sent at all. Its text follows the instruction 


BERNARD C. 
Genl. Armstrong 
Your letters of the with their respective 
enclosures were received on the day of 
In the note of the Duke of Cadore nothing can be perceived to justify 
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the seizure of American property in the ports of France and in those of 
her allies. The facts as well as the arguments which it has opened are 
contuted by events known to the world and particularly by that modera- 
tion of temper which has invariably distinguished the conduct of this 
Govt. towards the Belligerent nations. After a forbearance equalled only 
by our steady observance of the laws of Neutrality and of the immutable 
principles of justice, it is with no little surprise that the President dis- 
cerns in the Fr. Govt. a disposition to represent the U. S. as the original 
aggressor. An act of violence, which under existing circumstances is 


] 


scarcely less than an act of war, necessarily required an explanation, 
which would be satisfactory not only to the U. S. but to the whole world. 
But the note of the Duke of Cadore, instead of a justification, has not 
furnished even a plausible palliation or a reasonable apology for the seiz- 
ure of the American property. 

There has never been a period of time when the U. S. have ceased to 
protest against the Br. orders in Council. With regard to the resistance 
which the U. S. may have deemed it proper to oppose to such unlawful 
restrictions, it obviously belonged to the American Govt. alone to pre- 
scribe the mode. If a system of exclusion of the vessels and merchandise 
of the Belligerent powers from our ports has been preferred to war; if 
municipal prohibition has been resorted to instead of invasive retaliation, 
with what propriety can the Emperor of the French pretend to see in 
that method of proceeding any thing else than a lawful exercise of sover- 
eign power? To construe the exercise of this power into a cause of war- 
like reprisal is a species of dictation which, could it be admitted, would 
have a tendency to subvert the sovereignty of the U. States 

France has converted our law of exclusion into a pretext for the seiz- 
ure of the property of the citizens of the U. S. This statute was also in 
force against the vessels of G. B. If its operation had been considered 
by the Fr. Govt. as of sufficient efficacy to justify this pretended reprisal, 
that very operation, as it would have been more severely felt by G. B., 
ought also to have been considered as constituting a resistance to her 
orders, the non-existence of which resistance has been stated by the Duke 
ot Cadore as the pretext tor the act of violence exercised on the American 
property Che U. S. having resisted the British orders the real ground 
of complaint would seem to be, not so much that the American Govt. has 
not resisted a tax on their navigation, as that it has likewise resisted the 
French decrees, which had assumed a prescriptive power over the policy 
of the U. S. as reprehensible as the attempt of the Br. Govt. to levy con- 
traventions on our trade was obnoxious. Placed in a situation where a 
tax was proclaimed on the one hand and a rule of action presented on the 
other, the U. S. owed it to their own honor to resist with corresponding 
measures the cupidity of the one and the presumption of the other. When 
the American Govt. sees in the provisions of the Br. Orders an assump- 
tion of maritime power in contravention of the law of nations, how can 
it fail also to perceive in the French decrees the adoption of a principle 

I] 


y derogatory and injurious to the neutral character of the U. S.? 


equa 

rhe pretension of subjecting American navigation to a tax advanced 
by the Br. order of Nov. 1807 was, in reality, withdrawn by the order of 
the 26 of Apr. 1809. Yet ten months subsequent to the recall of that 
pretension, its alledged existence is made the basis of reproach against 
the American Govt. by the Emperor of the French. It would be fruitless 


| 
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to comment upon the disposition to insi e prevailing influence ¢ 
a fact which no longer exists; which, did exist is unitorn 
combatted and the final extinction of wh anifest consequence 
of the measures of this Govt. 

If the American Govt. has seized Fr. vessels, as erroneously assert 
in the note of the Duke of Cadore, the occurrence could onl ive bi 
attributed to the temerity of their ownérs or commanders, who, after a 
previous notification from the 5 March to the 20 May, of the act of ex 
clusion, would have strangely presumed upon impunity in the violati 
a prohibitory municipal law of the U. S.—Had France interdicted to « 
vessels all the ports within the sphere of her influence and had she gi 
a warning of equal duration with that given by our law, tl would \ 
been no cause of complaint on the part of the U. States. 1 I rOVt 
would not then have had the opportunity of exercising its power i 
manner as contrary to the forms as to the spirit of justice, over the 
ertv of the citizens of the U. S. 

It was at all times in the power of France to suspend, with regard t 
herself, our acts of exclusion, of which she complains, by simply annulling 
or modifying her decrees. Propositions to this effect have mad 
her Govt. through you They were not accepted. On 
policy was preferred, which was calculated to produce any ot 
than that of a good understanding between the two countries. By 
Act of Congress of the last Session an opportunity is aga le 
his Imperial Majesty to establish the most amicable relations betwee 
U. S. and France. Let him withdraw or modify his decrees, let t 
store the property of our citizens so unjustly seized and a law ot th 
U. S. exists, which authorizes the Prest. to promote the best possible 
understanding with France and to impose a system of exclusion against 
the ships and merchandise of G. B. in the event ot her tailing ‘ 
to the same just terms of conciliation. In fine, as the | t 1 
be acquainted with the fact that no French vessels have bee a 
seized in the ports of the U. S., as the Law of exclusi gainst the ¢ 
merce of France is no more in operation, there can be no long olit 
reasonable pretext for procrastinating the delivery of the America 
erty, detained by the Fr. Govt., into the possession é ective 
owners 

lhese observations you will not fail to present to the w of th 
Govt. in order that the Emperor may learn that the U. S. insist upon 
nothing but their acknowledged right and that they still entertain a desire 
to adjust all differences with the Govt. of France upon basis equ 
beneticial and honorable to both nations 

DEPARTMENT OF STAT 
February 20th-1811 

Desirous of laving before the President, with the utn 
substance of our conference of this day, and knowing t verl 
munications are not unfrequently misunderstood, I consider it p 
propose to you in a written form the questions which I have 
honor of submitting to you in conversation, na 

ist. Were the Berlin and Milan Decrees r: in whole n part 


on the first dav of last November? Or have they at 
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to that day been so revoked? Or have you instructions from your Gov- 
ernment to give to this Government any assurance or explanation in re- 
lation to the revocation or modification of these Decrees ? 

2nd. Do the existing Decrees of France admit into French ports, with 
or without licences, American vessels laden with the produce of the United 
States? and under what regulations and conditions? 

3. Do they admit into French ports with or without licences, Ameri- 
can vessels laden with articles not the produce of the United States, and 
under what regulations and conditions ? 

4. Do they permit American vessels, with or without licences, to re- 
turn from France to the United States, and upon what terms and condi- 
tions ? 

5. Is the importation into France of any articles the produce of the 
United States absolutely prohibited? and if so, what are the articles so 
prohibited, and especially are tobacco and cotton. 

6. Have you instructions from your Government to give to this Gov- 
ernment any assurance or explanation in relation to the American ves- 
sels and cargoes seized under the Rambuillet Decree ? 


P.S. The sending of this letter not approved by the President. 


2, Lhe Escape of Louis Philippe, 1848. 


For the opportunity to print the following letters, we are in- 
debted to Dr. Louis H. Dielman, of the Peabody Institute in Balti- 
more, and to their possessor, Miss Mary Hamman of Baltimore and 
New York, to whose grandfather, John Jones, the letters were ad- 
dressed by his brother William. William Winfred Jones was vice- 
consul at Havre from 1845 to 1850.’ 

The narrative contained in the first letter corresponds closely 
with the story given from French sources by the Marquis de Flers,* 
and with that given by the consul at Havre, Mr. Jones’s superior in 
office, in the interesting letter to Palmerston, March 3, 1848, printed 
in The Letters of Queen Victoria.® 

Something further may be said respecting this consul. 
none other than George W. Featherstonhaugh, a man of some fame 


in the history of American science and of American boundary dis- 


He was 


putes. He was born in London in 1780, came early to the United 
States, married a daughter of Judge James Duane, and in 1812, liv- 
ing then at Duanesburg, near Schenectady, began a public advocacy 
of railroads. In 1826, in conjunction with Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
he procured from the legislature the charter of the Mohawk and 


Hudson Railroad, one of the earliest railway charters in America. 


2 Le Roi Louis Philippe: Vie Anecdotique (Paris, 1891), pp. 162 


Md Schenectady (Schenectady, 1904), pp. 143-145 


1 Foreign Office List, 1859 


Li sc ape of Louis Phili; % 


to Philadelphia, where he establish 


the Vonthly American Journal of Ge nd Natu Hist 
was a short lived magazine but cert unl Feathe st hat o W 
Profess George P 


f the pioneers of American geology. 
in The First One Hundred Years of American 

24.’° commends him as the originator of 
He Savs, Featherstonhaug 


trines or opinions in that field 
\merica when quit 


in of some means, and came to 


parently through the mere love of travel. 


standing more than six feet in height, well educated, and ar 
plished musician—he easily procured admission into the best 
ciety, married an American girl”, et He describes h sa 
fastidious Englishman, abounding in criticism of America 
tions, and therefore unpopular. But the surveys which hx 
out as United States Geol vist * took him into the ro he 1 
the country, and his two books of travel, / urslon 

Slave States and A Canoe Voyage up the Minnay S 
mainly to such regions, as they were in 1834-1837, and are « 
books of most British travellers 


just and amiable as the 


Featherstonhaugh was also employed by the British 


period 
lent in 1839 in making an ex parte survey of the boundary 
New Brunswick and Maine,‘ and in 1843 printed S O 


| Tre ify of Washin SeVE rely criti 


upon ti 


ton’s work. In 1844 he was made 
Britain’s chief consular post in France, 
death, on September Beside 


has already been made, he published a translation ot Cicero s 


(New York, 1828), The Death of Uqolin 1 Traqed 
delphia, 1830), and a translation of Mat en 4 
(Washington, 1834). 
British ¢ sula H ( 
learest Jol 
Owing to the ecent politi il distt bane ( 
que ices Ol which have imposed Severe dutie ( t s ( 
] 1] ] \ 
been unable to address you earlier have 1 
of this new french Revolution in the Journals. It 
6 Ge eport of an Examir 
] I | I O44 ind 1547 
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is It were perfect tranquillity one day, and fighting and bloodshed the 
next—a dynasty secured by 17 years of peace (an age for France) sud- 
denly overturned in 24 hours, and the King Louis Philippe a_ fugitive, 
hiding his grey head in peasents’ cottages. In relation to this I have a 
curious tale to tell you, which were you to read in a Romance, you would 
not believe. This will the more interest you, as I was one of the princi- 
pal parties concerned in the King’s escape from this country, for such is 
the subject I have to write about. The Gouvernement Provisoire as it 
terms itself had sent word to the Commissary General of this Depart- 
ment to arrest the members of the late Govern’t and the royal family if 


they were found about here. About the 2nd and 3rd of this month we re- 
ceived private information that the King and Queen of the French were 
lurking about Trouville (near Honfleur). An English steamer had been 


Waiting some days at the Consuls order here, and it was determined be- 
tween us to try to get the Roval party away. I was sent over to Honfleur 
to the house of a partizan of Louis Philippes and I found the King and 
Queen there. They had been obliged to quit Trouville in disguise owing 
to the people surmising who they were, and collecting round the house in 
great numbers. The King perceiving that he was betrayed, walked 
coolly out of a back door of the house he had lodged in, and attended by 
two servants, got into the wood close by. One went off at dusk to pro- 
cure a cart, and it was in this condition the King, who a fortnight ago 
ruled the destinies of 31 millions of people, was brought to Honfleur. 
Two hours after his arrival there, I called, and found him in bed, much 
exhausted and the Queen sitting beside them [sic]. I announced myself 
as the Vice Consul at Havre, bringing letters from the Consul. The 
King shook my hand, and told me that he would confide in me. I began 
suggesting various plans of escape, which I told him I could not consider 
prudent, recommending him to remain perfectly quiet until the evening, 
when I would return with proper means for his evasion. This he agreed 
to, and I lost no time in regaining the steam boat which had brought me 
over. There was but just time for it was already about leaving the Port. 
In the evening I returned again by the same boat, the Captain of which 
had agreed on the payment of a few thousand francs to keep his boat 
ready until dusk. On reaching Honfleur I mounted the Montjoli which 
I dare say you know, and I soon attained the Kings hiding place. Not a 
moment was lost in putting on disguises which I had brought, and ac- 
companied by Generals Dumas and Rumigny who had followed the Royal 
sufferers in their adversity, we got the King and Queen into the Honfleur 
Ferry boat, which soon quitted the Port, and reached Havre. Here the 
Consul was waiting to receive them, and led them immediately to a 
steamer, which he had kept in readiness two days. In ten minutes after 
embarking, Louis Philippe and his Queen were out of all danger and the 
boat was putting forth all its steam for Newhaven. During the passage 
from Honfleur to Havre, I had frequent opportunity of conversing with 
the King, and he told me several of the adventures that had happened to 
him, in coming from Paris. “ You talk’ said he “of your Charles the 
2nd and Boscobel, but I have gone through more than him.” And he made 
use of these remarkable words “ Charles the tenth was dethroned for 
breaking the charter, I on the contrary for defending it.” He assumed 
considerable cheerfulness even at this moment, when his escape seemed 
critical, and joked a little, laughing very heartily at his own jests. After 


| 
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an interval of silence, he turned round to me and said \\ 
your London Aldermen have done, if they had been disappointed « 
good dinner like the Reform Banquetters?” which amused him heart 
He shook me repeatedly by the hand, and asked my nar hicl e re 
peated twice, and then said, “he would not forget me 

he Consul was so pleased with my exertions, and the successful 
termination of our enterprize, that not satisfied with telling me that “1 
had acted admirably ’, he wrote a special despatch to Lord Palmerst 
my favour, about 2 days ago. In it he says—‘I cannot omit submitti: 
to Your Lordship’s favorable consideration Mr. William Jones the \ 
Consul here, whose zeal, activity, and intelligence, have principally con 
duced to the success of this undertaking. Mr. Jones ran undetined but 
great risks in its accomplishment and I have the certain conviction that 
Your Lordship will allow me to present him with a reward for his meri 
torious conduct.”” In a few days therefore perhaps I may receive some 
thing. At any rate I shall always have the satisfaction of knowing that 
I have rendered a material service to the King—for we have since ascer- 
boat had left Honfleur with its roya 
Charge, the house in which the King had | 


lodged, was surrounded by 
file of soldiers with the Sous pretet at their [head to arrest him! I 


tained, that one hour after the 


have several souvenirs of this singular event—a plan of escape drawn up 
by the King himself is the most valuable. I will write to you at greater 
length by and bye. In the meantime 

Bel jieve me 


ever, mv dear Brother 


Sarah and the children are well. 
Jane and her family do. 
Alfred is going on very well. 
Write soon. 
15 Clifton Place 
Camberwell Ne \\ Re id 


(_AMBERWELI 


My dear John, 

It is a very long time indeed since I last addressed you, and IT am 
afraid that you have cast me from your t 
thoughtless, but my dear brother, it is not a mere letter that can conve 
all the affection I entertain for you and yours, and many adverse circu 
stances have occured to compel me almost to relinquish a correspondet 
with those nearest and best beloved to me. You shall judge. The s 
I had in effecting Louis Philippe’s Escape from France, after the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, instead of proving, as it should have done, a source of ad 


vantage to me, has occasioned me much tribulation and pers disco 
fort. The Consul at Havre, a very vain old man, wishing obtain pre 
motion, gave himself the entire credit of the affair with Lord Palmerstor 
and overlooked the claims ot two distinguished Fret chmet ¥ wh had 


rendered us and the old King important services on 
their representation to Lord Palmerston, the Consul was required to give 


an explanation, and to support his assertions, he wanted me to sign a 
declaration that he (the Consul) had alon effected Louis Philippe’s 


Your affectionate 
\\ M NES 
lune 8, 1852 
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Escape unaided. Of course I refused to support his falsehood, and was 


in consequence compelled to leave. I appealed to Lord Palmerston and a 
lengthy and tedious correspondence ensued, during which I was detained 
g months in London, subsisting myself by writing for the magazines and 
newspapers. The sequel of the enquiry was, as all these matters gen- 
erally terminate, might overcame right. The Consul’s friends flocked to 
his rescue. He received a letter of blame and kept his place. I was 
politely informed that Lord P. regretted he could not give me any ap- 
pointment at that time. I was deeply mortified but my energies did not 
desert me One of the magazine proprietors oftered me the Editorship 
ot two periodicals, which I accepted at a salary of 150£ a year. I have 
been thus engaged about seven months, but despite great exertions, and 
an amount ot physical and mental labour, which has greatly injured my 
health, I find now that the extravagance of the person I am engaged with 
is leading him to ruin; in fact, he cannot, with debts of 25,000£ get over 
the next month. Thus I have the prospect again of being thrown on the 
world, with the extra disadvantage that the severe application to my 
editorial duties, such as writing until 1 and 2 o'clock in the morning, four 


nights out of the seven, has much effected my health, . . . I am deter- 
mined to seek a milder climate . . . I am disposed to think that America 
would answer my wishes, and your own neighbourhood would present the 


advantages I desire. 
3. Pearl Harbor, 1873. 


To the mission described in the ensuing report, preserved in the 
archives of the War Department at Washington, Gen. John Mc- 
\llister Schofield (b. September 29, 1831; d. March 4, 1906) went 
from his post-bellum station on the Pacific Coast with a distinguished 
reputation. Having graduated from West Point in 1853, he entered 
the Civil War as a captain and came out with the permanent rank of 
brigadier-general, a brevet major-generalcy, and a medal of honor 
for conspicuous gallantry in action. After the war he and Grant 
were actively agitating for intervention in Mexico for the ousting of 
Maximilian and the support of Juarez, when he was sent to Paris 
on a diplomatic mission to indicate the attitude of the United States ; 
and during parts of 1868 and 1869 he served as Secretary of War. 
Lieut.-Col. Burton S. Alexander, of the Corps of Engineers, who 
accompanied him, likewise served with distinction through the Civil 
War, participating in the battle of Bull Run and the siege operations 
at Yorktown. He likewise had been on mission in Paris; but his as- 
ignments were chiefly of an engineering character. 

From -the time when the first American agent was appointed to 
reside in the Hawaiian Islands in 1820, they had continued to be a 
rendezvous for American whaling and trading ships in the Pacific 
and to attract the attention of American statesmen.’ Successive 


1 Vf r r) * Jy 


ternational Law, I. 475-494. 
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Secretaries of State had advised foreign countries as to the alarm 


the United States would feel were the islands to pass into foreign 


hands, and the determination of t 


ie United States not t ssent to 
their transfer. Blaine and Bayard and Webster and Fish were 
equally emphatic. The Hawaiian Islands form a valuable defens 
outpost for the protection of our western coast from Par 
\laska.* It is worthy of note that King Kalakaua visite 
States in 1874, and that the reciprocity suggested by General Scl 
field was soon made a fact.* The reasons for the eventual annexa 
tion are cogently and succinctly set forth in a few pages of 4 Tr 

on International Law including American Diplomacy, by the H 
Cushman Kk. Davis, chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, who in 1901 said—among other things—that Hawaii is 
‘one of the most important strategic and commercial points on the 
face of the earth” and that “the preponderating productive 
prietary, and commercial interests of the Islands a1 


the citizens of the United States ”’ 


SAN FRANCISCO, | ( 
May & 1873 
Hon. Wm. W. Belknap, 
Secretary of War, 
Washington, D. C 
Sp 
In compliance with your confidential instructions of the 24th Jun 
1872, we have the honor to state that we have visited the Sandwich Is 
} i+ 


lands, and ascertained the defensive capabilities of their different ports, 
examined into their commercial facilities, and collected all the information 
in our power on other subjects in reference to which we oug 0 be i 

formed in the event of a war with a powerful maritime nation, and w 


have now the honor to submit the following: 


Report 


We left this City on the 30th of December, 1872, on boa e U 
Steamer “California” the Flagship of Rear Admiral Pennock, U. S 
Navy, and arrived at Honolulu January 15, 1873. Admiral Pennock had 
received instructions from our Government to proceed to the Sandwich 
lagship and bring to the United States the late King 


Islands in his flag 
Kamahameha V. A few days before sailing however, t news of 
death of the King was received in San Francisco. When we arrived at 


Honolulu, we found a new King, Lunalilo, had been elected by an j 


2 Summerall, “ Strategic Importance of Haw in t Art 
July, 1924. 
5 Large 62 
4 Pp 20-135 
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unanimous vote of the people. He had been inaugurated and his govern- 
ment was established in an orderly manner. 

At an audience with the King and his ministers, Admiral Pennock 
made known his instructions from the Secretary of the Navy, to offer a 
passage to the late King to the United States. We were present at this 
interview, and the announcement of the generous intentions of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States toward the late King appeared to establish, 
at once, the best relations between the new King and Admiral Pennock, 
as also between the members of his government and ourselves. 

This was fortunate, as it gave us all desirable facilities for accomplish- 
ing the objects of our visit; enabled us to converse frankly with the King 
and his ministers upon the subject, and to ascertain their feelings and 
wishes concerning it, as well as their general policy towards the United 
States 

We ascertained from the officers of the U. S. Navy, from maps and 
from sea-faring men, that Honolulu is the only good commercial harbor 
on the whole group of the Sandwich Islands. There are many other so- 
called harbors, or places for anchorage, but they are mostly open road- 
steads, affording shelter only from certain winds, and they are all entirely 
incapable ot being defended by shore batteries. Even the harbor of 
Honolulu itself cannot be defended from the shore. It is a small harbor 
lying seaward from the land, and only protected from the sea by outlying 
coral reefs. An enemy could take up his position outside of the entrance 
to the harbor and command the entire anchorage, as well as the town of 
Honolulu itself. This harbor would therefore be of no use to us as a 
harbor of refuge in a war with a powerful maritime nation. 

With one exception there is no harbor on the Islands that can be made 
to satisfy all the conditions necessary for a harbor of refuge in time of 
war. This is the harbor of “ Ewa” or “ Pearl River” situated in the 
Island of Oahu, about seven miles west of Honolulu. Pearl River is a 
fine sheet of deep water extending inland about six miles from its mouth, 
where it could be completely defended by shore batteries. The depth of 
water after passing the bar is ample for any vessel. 

Pearl River is not a true river; it partakes more of the character of 
an estuary. It is divided into three portions called “locks ’—the east- 
lock, the middle-lock, and the west-lock—the three together affording 
some thirty miles of water front, with deep water in the channels. Of 
these locks the east lock is the best, having most room, the deepest water, 
and presenting the greatest facilities for shore improvements. In the 
middle of this lock there is an island called “ Rabbit Island’, having deep 
water close to its shores and fine anchorage all around it. This island 
is a level coral island rising only a few feet above high water level. It 
is destitute of fresh water, but there is great abundance of good water on 
the adjacent shores which could be carried to the island at small expense. 

From our examinations we are of the opinion that this island and the 
adjacent shore to the north and west of it afford the most advantageous 


location for a Naval depot of supplies and equipment in all these waters. 


But there is not sufficient water, at present, for heavy vessels to enter 


this Pearl river harbor. At the entrance of the harbor is a coral reef 
some two hundred and fifty to three hundred yards in width with a depth 
of water of only two to three fathoms on the reef at low water. This 


reef appears to extend around the island, being broken only at the en- 
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trance to Honolulu Harbor, and in fact we are informed that a platform 
of coral reefs fringes most of the shores of all the islands of the Hawaiian 
Group, broken only in few places. This coral found at the entrance to 
Pearl River, is “ dead ’—That is it is not growing, and the reef is there 

fore not increasing in size. This ridge of coral forms a barrier, or bat 
across the entrance to this harbor, about three hundred vards wide meas 
uring perpendicularly to the shore. It is comparatively level on top wit! 
from two to three fathoms of water over it at low tice Its sides are 
vertical, or nearly so, the depth of water increasing in a few feet to four 
or five fathoms. The outer, or sea side, then is found to be steeper thar 
the inner or shore side. At the distance of half a mile outside of th 


1 


reef there is a depth of fifteen fathoms, while at the same distance inside 


the reef the depth is only eight fathoms 

If this coral barrier were removed, Pearl River Harbor would seem 
to have all, or nearly all, the necessary properties to enable it to be con 
verted into a good harbor of refuge. It could be completely defended 
inexpensive batteries on either or both shores firing across a narrow 


1 tor the largest vessels 


} 


channel of entrance. Its waters are deep enou 
of war, and its locks, particularly around Rabbit Island, are spacious 
enough tor a large number of vessels to ride at anchor, in perfect security 
against all storms. Its shores are suitable for building proper establish- 
ments for sheltering the necessary supplies for a naval establishment; such 
as magazines of ammunition, provisions, coal, spars, rigging, etc., whil 
the island ot Oahu, upon which it is situated, could furnish fresh pr 
visions, meat, fruits, and vegetables in large quantities 

Such being the properties of this harbor, and it being the only on 
on these islands possessing all the requisites, except depth of water on 
the bar, the question arises, Can the coral reef at its entrance be removed ? 
If so, at what cost? And again, if it be removed, would the channel fill 
up, or would it remain open under the influence of natural causes ? 

A correct answer to these questions in detail, cannot be given with 
out a survey of the entrance to this harbor. Under the supposition that 
full intormation on this subject would become necessary in case negotia- 
tions were entered upon looking to the cession of Pearl River Harbor to 
the United States, we informally requested Admiral Pennock to include 
a detailed survey of the entrance to this harbor in his examinations and 
surveys of the harbors of these Islands. The Admiral promised to have 
such survey made. When it is received a detailed estimate of the cost of 
removing the coral barrier can be made. 

We will state, however, that Lieut. Colonel Alexander crossed this bar 


several times while we were at Honolulu. He did not un 
vey but he took soundings on and around the reet, and examined its char-* 


acter and outline. He found the reef composed 


mostly of coral in situ 
covered over in small patches for a few inches in depth, with coral sand 
being fragments of coral and coral rock thrown upon the reef and ground 
to pieces under the action of the waves and tidal currents. It is his 
opinion that an entrance could easily be cut through this coral reef by 
surface blasting, and that the fine debris would be washed sea-ward under 
the influence of the Currents, while the larger masses could be removed | 
dredging or by divers: the islands furnishing many men skilled in 


business. 
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He further gives it as his opinion, founded on the examinations he was 
able to make, that the amount of coral to be removed to open a channel 
two hundred yards in width with a depth of twenty-six feet of water at 
low tide, would be about two hundred and fifty thousand cubic yards, and 
that it could be removed for one dollar per cubic yard, or for a sum of 
about two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. It should be observed 
however that this is only an approximate estimate of the cost of this 
work. Detail estimates could only be made after accurate surveys and 
thorough investigation, made for this special purpose. 

As the entrance to Honolulu harbor shows no tendency to fill up, and 
as the entrance to Pearl River, if opened, will be almost exactly like that 
of Honolulu, we see no reason, at present, to fear a filling up on the bar 
after a passage through the coral reef at its mouth shall have been secured. 
Upon this point however, it will be safe to withhold opinions until the 
character of the bottom just outside the coral reef is accurately ascer- 
tained. If the survey and examination should show a large quantity of 
coral sand there, and if the resulting currents of the ebb-tide do not re 
move it, it is possible that some of this sand might accumulate in the 
channel of entrance during storms from seaward. 

In case it should become the policy of the Government of the United 
States to obtain the possession of this harbor for naval purposes, juris- 
diction over all the waters of Pearl River with the adjacent shores to the 
distance of four miles from any anchorage should be ceded to the United 
States by the Hawaiian Government. This would be necessary in order 
to enable the Government to defend its depots and anchorages, in time of 
war, by works located on its own territory. Such a cession of jurisdic- 
tion would embrace a parallelogram of about ten by twelve miles 

It would not be necessary however for the government of the United 
States to own all this land. On the contrary, Rabbit Island and a few 
thousand acres of the shore to the northward and westward of it, the 
limits of which could be determined after careful survey, with sufficient 
land on either side of the entrance of the harbor for fortification pur- 
poses, equal in area to about one square mile on either side, would be all 
the land which it would be necessary for the government to own. All the 
rest of the land which might be embraced in any cession of jurisdiction 
could remain in the hands of the present owners. 

We remark that the Hawatian Government is now having a survey 
made of Pearl River and the vicinity. This survey will show the nature 
of the country and the ownership of all abutting lands. When it is com- 
pleted it will enable us to define distinctly the boundaries of the district 
over which jurisdiction should be ceded, in case our government wishes 
to acquire possession of that harbor. We can then also designate what 
land the government would require for naval purposes and for fortifica- 
tions, at the entrance to the harbor. 

From what we could learn of the feelings of the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment on this subject, we believe it would be possible for the United 
States to obtain such a cession of jurisdiction and of land, as we have 
indicated, should it become the policy of the Government to establish a 
naval depot in these islands. The cession of Pearl River and of so much 
of the surrounding district as might be necessary for its defense, and the 
title to all the positions which would be occupied by the Government either 
for naval or military purposes, would probably be freely given by the 
Government of these Islands as a quid pro quo for a reciprocity treaty. 


‘ 
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We remark in this connection, that sugar is the principal product 


these islands, and that it is mostly exported to the Pacitic Coast of the 
United States The great object of the Hawaiian Government in seek- 
i been and will prol 


ing a reciprocity treaty with the United States has 
ably continue to be, to relieve its sugar planters from the operation 


our tariff on that article 


The cession of Pearl River could probably be obtained by the United 


States in consideration of the repeal of the duty on San 
sugar. Indeed the sugar planters are so anxious for a reciprocity 
or sO anxious rather for free trade in sugar with the United States tl 


many of them openly proclaim themselves in favor of annexation of these 
Islands to the United States. 

The members of the present government of the Hawaiian Islands see 
fully alive to the necessity of relieving their principal industry from the 
heavy burden under which it now suffers and no other mode of reliet 
seems possible but annexation or reciprocity 

Neither the Government nor the Native people of the Islands are, it 
is believed, prepared to consider the question of annexation, at the pres 
ent time, even if the United States desired to propose it, but the cession 
ot Pearl River Harbor as an equivalent for free trade, is freely discu 
and favorably considered by the government and peopl 

it is to be observed that if the United States are ever to have 
harbor of refuge and naval station in the Hawaiian Islands in the event 


of war, the harbor must be prepared in advance by the 


Pearl River bar. When war has begun it will be too late to make th 


these islands 


harbor available and there is no other suitable harbor on 
We have the honor to be 
Very respectfully 
Your obedient servant 
M. SCHOFIELD, 


Major General, U. S. A 


Hon. Wm. W. Belknap, 
secretary of War, 
Washington, D. C 


Iwich Island 


removal of the 


B. S. ALEXANDER 
Brevet Brig. Gen. U. S. A 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


The New Larned History for Ready Reference, Reading, and Re- 
search: the Actual Words of the World’s Best Historians, Bi- 
ographers, and Spectalists. . . . Based on the work of the late 
J. N. LARNeEp, now completely revised, enlarged, and brought up 
to date. In twelve volumes. Volume X., Sweden-lU’. S. +. 
1864; volume XI., U. S. A. 1865-World War, 1014; volume 
XII... World War, 1015—ZYP, Supplement, Index, ete. 
(Springfield, Mass.: C. A. Nichols Publishing Company. 1924. 
Pp. xxiv, 8095-10855. 

THe World War practically occupies the last volume and takes a good 
slice out of the preceding. Quite a book in itself, it is carefully ar- 
ranged, and each section is subdivided in detail. The military operations 
are emphasized in general, though there is a full section on the Diplo- 
matic Background and there are copious illustrative documents ( Kautsky, 
Austrian Red Book, Lichnowsky, Miuhlon, etc.) and extracts from Jate 
publications of Fay, Ward and Gooch, Barnes, etc. The story as given, 
year by year, front by front, and then topic by topic, includes even ihe 
atrocities, auxiliary services, reconstruction, and costs of the war, closing 
with a long bibliography, a list of documents, and a “ chronology 
About fifty maps of various kinds assist the eye to an understanding of 
World War operations. There is quite a mixture of civilian and military 
references, of first-hand eye-witnesses and official reports, of large his- 
tories and small manuals. 

There is, in these last three volumes, only one other feature to rival 
the World War in prominence. It is the United States, whose story fills 
half of volume X. and a third of volume XI., adequately supplied with 
maps, illustrations, and some facsimiles, and resting on the authority of 
nearly all the leading American historians of the past and present, to- 
gether with extracts from memoirs like those of John Quincy Adams, and 
source-materia!l like the Old South Leaflets. Third in prominence ranks 
lurkey, also sufficiently well supplied with fine maps, and an excellent 
bird’s-eve view of Constantinople, pictures, a table, etc. Kheir-ed-Din 
Barbarossa’s nationality and red beard are both more or less colored by 
legend (p. 8411). He plundered the Italian coast in 1534, not 1533. 
Strange results in spelling may be noted. 

Sweden and Switzerland come next, the former bringing in Northern 
and Eastern Europe, and the latter, Zwingli and Calvin. Ulster and 
Ukraine each have a special interest: Texas also and, emphatically, 
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Venice and Wales. Tariff and Trusts are the leading economic topics 
Besides a list of the treaties of peace, the Versailles Treaty, in somewhat 
abbreviated form, is followed shortly by the Congress of Vienna and also 
the Washington Conference. Woman's Rights and Universities and Col 
leges, Vatican, Wars and Warships, Westminster, etc., are among the 
topics one might forget to look for but would be glad to find. Likewis« 
with the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A 

One must give a last sigh of regret that the biographical has been so 
much sacrificed. Such reading must be continuous, however, unbroken by 
excursions here and there throughout ten thousand pages. But the Nex 


Larned History is obviously for reference; it is not a novel, however in 


teresting its parts may be or however skillfully these parts may be sutured 
together. Here the cross-reference system comes in. Between Scylla l 


Charybdis, between too much repetition of facts and too many breaks in 


the narrative, the editors have had to pick their way, pruning here, add 
ing there, with results reasonably successful in the mai However 


broken the continuity, at least “the interrelations of history’ have been 


shown. 


As we observe how the additional space of this edit is bee 
portioned, we realize the new factors arising in the last quarter-century 
The World War has inserted itself. Slavic history, Slay biography 
Slavie liter: even Slawic art have come meacurahly nearer to 
Slavic literature, even Slavic art have come measurably nearer t ¢ 


own; the constitutions of Slavic states and other documents relating t 
them fill many pages. Topics unknown or comparatively unnoticed when 
the Larned History was young have become important: Women's Sut 
frage, Proportional Repre sentation, League of Nations Hague ( onven 
tion, submarines, housing problems, and the like, throughout the whole 
wide range of the twelve volumes—to say nothing of everything relating 


to the air and radio 


It is now fair for us to examine the whole work in the light of the 
publisher’s prospectus. That “the New Larned covers all history—po 
litical, social, economic, religious, scientific, literary, educational, et 
is a statement within bounds—indulgently considered. These phases and 
fields are all represented copiously More “history” is here than in 
many encyclopaedias and with writers of equal quality. One may pause 


before admitting that the New Larned will be always “ ultimate author 
ity”. Yet “the results of modern scholarship” have been brought in to 
supplement much of “the best work of past writers", whatever exception 
we may take in individual cases or however much we may demand more 
exact references on important documents 
Certain errors of non-omission it Was easy to commit, but it meant 

failure to appreciate that “the years between" have modified conditions 
in many parts of the world. The flavor of the old “two-fifths” still 
lingers in archaic or superseded references, in descriptions showing the 


concept of Central Europe as German (or Magyar) only, in geographical 


— 
| 
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expressions now obsolete. “ Bratislava” we now call it, not “ Pozsony ” 
or “ Pressburg”’; “ Cluj’, not “ Klausenburg” or Kolozsvar’:; “ Du- 
brovnik not “ Ragusa”; “ Ljubljana’, not Laibach’; and so on. 

A supplementary index is in the last volume and a list of “ works 
from which passages have been quoted in the New Larned History”; this 
latter reveals the multitude of writers consulted and suggests the enormity 
of the task undertaken. Few thoroughly sound authorities, in English, 
have not been consulted on some part of their special fields. The variety 
is increased, not merely by the addition of suitable publicists but also by 
the periodicals of the learned societies. 

Slight typographical errors have been noted on pages 8101, 8104, 9055. 
Others have probably crept in among the myriad pages. 


ARTHUR ANDREWS. 


Human Origins: a Manual of Prehistory. By GeorcGe Grant Mac- 
Curpy, Ph.D., Research Associate in Prehistoric Anthropology 
and Curator of Anthropology in Yale University, Director of the 
American School of Prehistoric Research in Europe. In two 
volumes. (New York and London: D. Appleton and Company. 
1924. Pp. xxxvili, 440; xvi, 516. $10.00 for the set.) 

In Human Origins Dr. MacCurdy has made available a convenient, 
authoritative, well proportioned and balanced handbook of prehistory, 
primarily cultural in scope but with due regard to the organic and geo- 
logical tactors involved, and covering the entire stretch from the first be- 
ginnings of genus Homo to the end of the undocumentary period of the 


Iron Age in Europe—to the threshold of history in the narrower sense, 


in short 

The first volume reviews the Old Stone Age and the evidence of fossil 
man he second treats of the New Stone, Bronze, and Iron ages, with 
a long appendix summarizing the data “ from every station that has more 


than one relic-bearing horizon”. This appendix is not only invaluable 


for reference, but emphasizes the importance of cultural stratigraphy, the 


certainty of relative dating which it has achieved, and the significant fact, 
to which the author proudly calls attention on behalf of his subject, that 
there are virtually no more hiatuses in prehistory, at least in that of 
Europe 

The first chapter, which wisely is devoted to the development of pre- 
historic chronology, emphasizes the same guiding idea. There follows a 
chapter of sixty pages on the Ice Age, almost as difficult as most treat- 
ments of this topic are for the non-geologist—perhaps for the geologist 
also—but indispensable for sound construal of the placing of the cultural 


remains; and four chapters on the Eolithic, Lower, Middle, and Upper 
Palaeolithic. averaging about thirty pages each. On the vexed question 
of eoliths, Dr. MacCurdy is known as the first American champion of 
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these “ near-tools ”, but his attitude is eminently fair. reasonable 
most conservative. His Lower Palaeolithic includes only Pre-Chellean 
Chellean, and Acheulian, his Middle the Mousterian his grouping 
certain advantages but is scarcely standard Chere follow near 1 hut 
dred pages on palaeolithic art, and then more than a hundred on fossil 
man. Volume I. concludes with a summary of the Old Stone Age, whicl 
is really a summary, not an interpretation 


Volume II., after a brief chapter on the Transition, ope: 


chapter on the Neolithic, followed wit! another in which the Stone-Age 
Culture Complex ” is treated as a whole—again in review ther 1 
svnthesis The Bronze and Iron ages receive somewhat 1 ter tre 
ment, a hundred pages together The volume concludes with a brief ac 
count of post-Pleistocene man in physical aspects; after 
appendixes—the one already mentioned, a te 
Art’, and one on “ Preservation of Monuments ” he ince 
forty pages of fine print. The two volumes contain over four hundred 
illustrations—well chosen, nearly all interesting, and splendidly executed 
‘Chronology ” in prehistory is of course a different 
chronology in history As soon as written records fail g 
evidence 1s indirect, otten tantalizing], scant, and it findi 
tially relative, and when absolute are usually little more than estimate 
MacCurdy is excessively figure-shy, especially for the palaeolitl Now 
ind then something like a date has crept into a figure-legend. per) 
under publisher’s coaxing; but MacCurdy’s text for the pre-Neolithic e1 
contains not even guesses The nearest that the vear-huner in come 


to appeasing their appetite is by converting palaeolithic culture-period 
into corresponding glaciations and interglaciations, and then trving to ex 
tract a consensus from the varving estimates of geologist s to the age 
and duration of the glacial periods as these are summarized at the e1 
chapter IT. 

Much more definite is the author's cultural-geological correlat 
Hiere he follows the school which puts the Chellean into the second n 
stead of the last interglacial. This is perhaps a minority opinion among 
specialists, but a sharper contrasting of the conflicting systems might hav 
weakened the work's authority The correlation adopted (pp. &4, 433) 
is: Pre-Chellean, first and second glaciations (and of course Intergla- 
cial 1); Chellean and Acheulian I., I-G 2; Acheulian II., third glaciation 
Mousterian I., I-G 3; Mousterian II. ( Neandertal) and Au 
fourth glaciation, advance; Solutrean and Magdalenian, fourth glaciation, 
later phases. 

This tendency toward stretching cultural beginnings far back is n 
doubt allied with the author’s favorable acceptance of the claims for 


nostro-carinate flints, and other old horizons in England, and for the Pilt 


down finds. The latter get twice as much space as Pithecanthropus and 


Heidelberg man together, without quite attaining to a categorical valida 
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tion. It seems a pity to build so much on contested evidence, as long as 
the uncontested yields a reasonably coherent interpretation. There is 
still some unconscious nationalism at work in prehistory—by no means 
confined to the British attitude in Piltdown. If more of the fundamental 
discoveries of the next decades were made by Dutch, Swiss, or Scandi- 


navians, unanimity might be more quickly reached. 


fhe material in the second volume is less closely co-ordinated than in 
the first. It is more complex and much more difficult to organize with 
sharp mental outlines. The author has substantially followed his prede- 


cessors in milling about among the interesting phenomena of the Neolithic 
and Bronze ages. Still, a step ahead, leading to a clean-cut classification, 
eographical and temporal, of the intricate data, would have been a serv- 
ice for which the world would have been grateful. Only one map falls 
into the second volume—and this is where distribution records are more 


needed than for the palaeolithic. 


The treatment of the two metal ages is conventional in that it is 
really limited to the bronze and iron phases of the culture of the non- 
writing peoples of Europe. The data on Hallstadt and La Téne are well 
presented; but Hallstadt and La Tene are treated as domains ot the 

( gist rather than of the culture-historian. 

MacCurdy’s book is based on a lifetime of genuinely hard study. It 
does not pretend to be inspiring. It is readable; and it is authoritative, 
exact, well proportioned, and will be extremely valuable as a work of 


nee. Its weakness is on the side of indecisiveness of judgment and 
fear of independent interpretation, a fear which is the more regrettable 
in that MacCurdy’s very unusual learning, his quite obvious freedom from 
bias, and his invariable soundness when he does render opinion, all show 
hat he might safely have ventured to trust himself farther. As it is, no 
reader who follows him will go wrong. 


A. L. KRoEBER 


The Character of Races, as influenced by Physical Environment, 


Vatural Selection, and Historical Development. By ELLSwortH 


HuntTINGTON, Research Associate in Geography in Yale Univer- 


sit) New York and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1924. 
Pp XV1, 393. $5.00. ) 
SoME vears ago, weakly yielding to the blandishments of an editor, 


I read Madison Grant's The Passing of the Great Race. That experi- 
ence created the temporary illusion that I would never again read a book 
on “ race’ \fterwards, fortunately, I did read Professor Hunting- 
ton’s Civilization and Climate. If there are historians who think that 
all students of races are Nordic * fiends’, 1 commend them to read that 
book: and then they should read the present work which is a kind of 


supplement and correction of the former one. 


| 
| 
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In Civiltzation and Climate Protessor Huntington set 


that the distribution of civilization depends largely on climate, moditied 


t i tad i 

by migrations, racial mixture, certain inventions and discoveries, and cet 
tain ideas. Nevertheless, he says in the pretace: 

I still felt that certain highly significant features of the distribution « 

human progress remained unexplained Vhy for example did sucl 
meteoric intellectual brilliancy occur in Greece? Why has a high type 
of culture been able to persist for a thousand vears in stormy Iceland 

And why do we see in China the curious anomaly of a progressive South 
ind a conservative North? After years of sear¢ believe that at least 


a partial explanation its found in natural selectior sing t f ent 
under the stress of over-populatior d migrat 
rhe work is indeed no mere supple nt It is survey « 
history of the distribution of civilization in the world ut as an ex 
planation of that distribution it does e1 isize esp tral se 
tion arising under the stress of overpopulat ‘ 

d, from this point of view, the pa t eresting et e «le 
with China and Iceland 

I have tound these chapters, a inde e ent cinating 
and intorming I have learned a great deal, perhaps because I knew a 
most nothing about the subject. For the most part I tind myself giving 
ready assent to the author Ss concius1ons i S 1s dur nh t 1 part t 
the tact that he writes well, with t e minimur ot technica yor bu 
chiefly to the fact that he avoids d wemMatis ot being one ot t s 1 
think that evervthing can be explains Vv one thing But loes ¢ 
deavor to explain things, and that is part of the fascinatior Although 
1 historian, I gladly run out to welcome any strange, interesting-looking 
generalizations that appear at the gat am predisposed to take them 
in: and Professor Huntington's lively crowd seem to me well worth tak 
ing in. Nevertheless, as they rush in and surround me with their chee 
ful and confident affability, I sometimes experience a qualm, a vague feel 
ing of insecurity, which leads me to wonder whether it would not have 


been safer after all to have kept the gate locked 


This at least was the case when Professor Huntington came to deal 


vith a subject with which I am somewhat fami 


tion to America. He sums up the affair thus Many centuries ago there 
came to East Anglia some migrant Saxons, Danes, and Normans ted 
groups ot people mcommaoi and mpete) \t t dat 

lanv otf the most ; gntfu descendants beca 1 a 

select hen from the Puritans a third selection separated those with 
erate to America p. 326 

Here I stopped, noting certain pairs of phras« italicized above: ane 

upon reflection the following questi occurre we 
that the Saxons and Normans were u I competent t 
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were a selected group, or are we to assume that they were a selected 
group because they afterwards proved uncommonly competent? Did cer- 
tain people become Puritans because they were most thoughtful, or do we 
think them most thoughtful because they became Puritans? Did certain 
Puritans go to America because they possessed special earnestness, or do 
we credit them with special earnestness because they went to America? 
That, among those who went to America, many weaklings perished, I 
have no doubt; but in so far as weaklings went to America, those who 
went were not a selected group—at least not in the sense meant. In 
1630 the future of Protestantism looked dark indeed to the Puritans. 
Why not say that the easily discouraged ran off to America, while those 
with special earnestness remained to carry on the Lord's battle? Who 
knows how many timid and home-keeping villagers went to America be- 


cause their friends and neighbors were being led off by a few heroic 


souls ? 

These are only questions Professor Huntington's thesis is the old 
one of the “ sifted wheat’, presented many years ago to the American 
Historical Association by Charles Francis Adams. The phrase carries 


ine back to an Iowa farm where, at threshing time, young boys used to 
catch up a half-handful of the sifted wheat and pop it into their mouths 
for purposes of mastication (with due precautions it made a kind of 
cum). But always, among the sifted wheat, were some grains, more or 
less as the case might be, of an alien character, round like the wheat, but 
black, hard, and extremely bitter to the taste. Among the sifted Puritan 
wheat there must have been, I have always thought, a goodly number of 
grains that were hard, or perhaps soft, but at all events black and bitter. 
I reach this conclusion by reflecting on the great variety of motives that 
determine the acts of men, whether they remain at home or go abroad. 
And I am confirmed in it by rereading a beautifully plaintive and pathetic 


and illuminating passage in Bradford's History: 


Men being to come over into a wilderness, in which much labor and 
service was to be done about building and planting, etc., such as wanted 
help in that respect, when they could not have such as they would, were 
glad to take such as they could, and so, many untoward servants, sundry 
of them proved, that were thus brought over, both men and women kind; 
who, when their terms were expired, became families of themselves, which 
gave increase hereunto. An other and a main reason hereof was, that 
men, finding so many godly disposed persons willing to come into these 
parts, some began to make a trade of it, to transport passengers and their 
goods, and hired ships for that end; and then, to make up their freight 
and advance their profit, cared not who the persons were, so they had 
money to pay them. . .. So also there were sent by their friends some 
inder hope that they would be made better; others that they might be 
eased of such burthens, and they kept from shame at home that would 
necessarily follow their dissolute courses. ... And by this means the 
country became pestered with many unworthy persons, who, being come 
over, crept into one place or other. 


. 
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After due consideration, | do not advise locking the gate against Pri 


fessor Huntington's generalizations; but once inside the garden, some ¢ 


them, as they nose about the shrubbery, will bear a little watching 


History of Political Thought. By RaymMonp G. Gerrecy, Professor 


of Political Science in the University of California New York 
and London: Century Company. 1g24. Pp. xi, 511. $3.75 


rue subject of this book is “ political thought ” as distinguished frot 
political institutions, which are to only a limited extent an embodiment ¢ 


it. It does not deal, therefore, with the history of governments but w 
ideas relating to government, whether they have been incorporated 
practice or not. The history of political thought, the author thinks 
justified by the fact that “in order to understand the past, one must kn: 
not only what men did, but also what men believed and what they hope 


tor’. We have in this volume then an account of human beliefs 


hopes about government; both of ideals that were realized and of phan 
tasies that were incapable of realization. Aspirations and delusions tak 


their place in the record along with the changes in practice which we a1 
accustomed to call progress 

In his pretace Professor Gettell differentiates his work 
writings of the late Professor Dunning. which he characterizes as “ rather 
a survey of political literature than a history of political thought in re 
lation to its historical, institutional, and intellectual background’ 


] 1 


emphasizing the need of supplying these deficiencies. It is from the poin 
of view of thought, rather than from that of literature, that the present 
writer has approached his task. 

This book undertakes to cover the whole subject, from the origin ot 
political thought to tendencies in present thought, in a single volume ot 
less than five hundred pages of text 
The first chapter, on the Nature ot Political Thought, presents the 


author’s views on the origin of political thinking, its relation to political 


its value. On this last point he considers the objections that have beet 
raised to reliance upon any form of political philosophy, its alleg 
futility in practice, and the reserve which is necessary to avoid dangt 


accepting political dogmas 

Intelligent men [he concludes] naturally wish to understand the au 
thority under which they live, to analyze its organization and its activ 
ties, and to speculate concerning the best form of political existence. T] 
fact that many of the greatest thinkers of all time—Plato, Aristotle, 
Aquinas, Locke, Rousseau, Kant, Mill, and others—were concerned wit! 
the political aspects of philosophy is an indication of its importance 
form of intellectual effort 


[The substance of Professor Gettell’s book is “thought but it 
thought as affected by circumstances of time, place, and stages of 


lectual development, and not for the most part pure speculation 


CARL BECKER 
institutions, its problems, the sources of our knowledge regarding it, and 
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“The most universal and striking feature of early political thought ”, 
he says, “ was the failure to differentiate religion, custom, and law.” As 
this history demonstrates, political progress has consisted largely in dis- 
tinguishing between things that differ and assigning to each its own 
proper place and function. Note, for example, the immense forward 
step that was taken when the total separation between church and state 
occurred; or, again, when legislation began to modify and ameliorate 
custom. And the chief political problems of the present day resolve them- 
selves into the question, What are the proper functions of legislation ? 
How far, for example, should legislation busy itself with the means of 
livelihood and the personal habits of the people ? 

It is fitting that the last chapters of this volume should relate to the 
Rise of Socialistic Political Thought and the new conceptions of the 
nature and limitations of the state. This it does with considerable de- 
tail. Pluralistic Theories of Sovereignty, Recent Proletarian Political 
Phought—including anarchism, syndicalism, guild socialism, and Bolshe- 
vism—are analyzed and described. 

In stating the various phases of thought considered in this volume, 
the author has not chosen to sit in judgment upon the doctrines stated. 
As becomes a historian, he has endeavored to present these doctrines and 
projects objectively, leaving criticism to others. So far as the present 
reviewer has observed, this presentation has been made clearly and im- 
partially ; and, considering the extent of the ground covered and the limits 
of space at his disposal, he is to be felicitated upon the success of his 
efforts. 

Everything has been done that could be expected in a work of this 
compass to give value to it as a work of reference. The bibliography, 
offered under the modest designation of “ Select References’ at the end 
of each chapter, is sufficient for its purpose, though far from being ex- 
haustive, and there is an adequate index. 

If one can possess but a single work on this subject, this volume is a 


good one to own. 
Davin JAYNE 


A History of Political Theories, Recent Times: Essays on Con- 
temporary Developments in Political Theory. Contributed by 
Students of the late WILLIAM ARCHIBALD DuNNING, Ph.D., 
Litt.D., LL.D., Lieber Professor of History and Political Phi- 
losophy in Columbia University. Edited by CHARLES EDWARD 
Merriam, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Chicago, and Harry E-mMer Barnes, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Historical Sociology in Smith College. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. x1i, 597. $2.25.) 

Tus volume is a collection of chapters written by students of the 


late Professor W. A. Dunning, who did more than any other person to 
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stimulate interest in political theory in this country. It has a double pur 
pose: first, to enable a number of men to contribute a memorial to a be 
loved teacher; second, to bring to date the three volumes of Polltica 
Theories in which Professor Dunning had traced the development of po 
litical thought to the middle of the nineteenth century Che first aim 


interferes somewhat with the second, resulting in a certain lack of pro- 
portion, a considerable amount of repetition, a decided unevenness in 


quality, and the inclusion of some material that scarcely qualifies as 
litical theory. 

The preface gives a brief biography of Professor Dunning 
introductory chapter C. E. Merriam outlines the general tendencies « 
recent political thought. The section entitled “ Actual Progress in 1% 
litical Speculation ” is excellent Among the most important factors that 
influenced political thinking he mentions (1) the contact of diverse races 


t 


and nationalities, (2) the development of industrialism, (3) the growth 
of cities, and (4) the rise of feminism. It is somewhat disappointing t 


find that no attention is paid in the following chapters to the third and 
fourth of these topics. The chief weakness of the volume as a discus 
sion of contemporary political thought is the lack of attention to impor- 
tant theoretical aspects of practical politics. Professor Merriam suggests 
the importance of present-day efforts to reconcile democracy and effi 
ciency, but no consideration is given in the chapters that follow to the 
ideas underlying the initiative and referendum, the direct primary, the 
short ballot, the reform of the civil service, the city manager, the growth 
of administrative boards, and the organization and functions of political 
parties. 

Professor Dunning’s earlier volumes gave chief attention to the litera- 
ture of political theory and to its historical, philosophical, and legal back 
ground. He did not appreciate the importance of economic tactors, nor 
did he recognize the change in point of view that was resulting from the 
contributions of anthropology, sociology, and social psve ology he 
volume under review is strongest where Dunning was weakest Phe 
economic influence is recognized in F. W. Coker’s chapter on Pluralistic 
Theories, and in P. H. Douglas’s excellent treatment of Collectivism, 


Anarchism, Syndicalism, Guild Socialism, Consumers’ Co-operation, Agra 
rian Distributivism, the Single Tax, and Bolshevism. The sociological 
influence is somewhat overemphasized. Almost one-third of the volume 


is given to chapters by Professors Barnes, Goldenweiser, Thomas, and 
Hankins, dealing with the contributions of sociology to political theory 
the anthropological theories of political origins, the contributions of 1 
thropogeography to political theory, and the importance of rac Mu 


of this material has little direct relation to political theory 
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The political implications of recent movements in philosophy and 
psychology are discussed by H. W. Schneider and C. E. Gehlke. They 
indicate the influence of the new philosophical and psychological concep- 
tions on such issues as monistic versus pluralistic sovereignty, the re- 
lations between individual and state morality, and the nature and value of 
democracy. It seems somewhat inadequate, however, to relegate the con- 
nection between pragmatic philosophy and such writers as Duguit and 
Laski to a mere foot-note (p. 335). The various forms taken by the 
pluralistic attack upon the state are more adequately discussed by Pro- 
fessor Coker. Excellent chapters are those by M. M. Willey, in which 
he discusses recent critics and exponents of the theory of democracy: 
and by E. M. Borchard, in which he shows the obstacles which the po- 
litical theory of sovereignty has placed in the way of international law 
and organization. The chapter on the political theory of jurisprudence 
by C. P. Patterson, evidently influenced by the lectures of Dean Pound, 
gives adequate attention to the sociological jurists, but ignores important 
aspects of recent legal theory, especially in Germany. The work of 
Esmein in France is not even mentioned. 

As a whole the volume makes a decided contribution to the study of 
political doctrines. It outlines the wide range of interests included in 
present political theory and the valuable contributions that are being made 
by allied fields of knowledge. It suggests the importance of recent at- 
tacks upon the state and upon democracy. It discusses the interesting 


experiments now being made in the effort to readjust the organization of 


the state to correspond to the growing importance of economic groups. 


Valuable reference material appears at the end of the chapters and in 


foot-notes. A useful index, which includes the three earlier volumes of 


Dunning, is appended. 


RAYMOND G. GETTELL. 


Blockade and Sea Power: the Blockade, 1914-1910, and its Stg- 
nificance for @ World State. By Maurice PARMELEE, Ph.D. 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1924. Pp. x, 449. 


$3.00. ) 


Ir * blockade ” were used in a popular sense to cover the interdicts of 


trade with the Central Powers which the Allied Powers forced upon 


neutral states adjacent to Germany, it would not be necessary to quibble 


over the title of this book, but the author evidently intends to examine 


these measures from the point of view of the law of blockade. For ex- 


ample, Mr. Parmelee speaks of “the belligerent right of blockade” being 


‘carried to the uttermost limit in applying the rights of visit and search 


and of the capture and confiscation of contraband of war” (p. II). 


That the measures applied in the late war could not be regarded as 


blockade was indicated by the care the Allied Powers took to refrain 


from any notification of blockade (cf. pp. 38-39). The able jurists of the 
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Allied foreign offices well knew that a blockade could not be applied to 
neutral states. Instead of blockade the Allies applied what might be 
called the doctrine of ultimate consumption, by which they in fact intet 
dicted the shipment to neutrals not only of goods really intended for the 
Central Powers, but also of any commodities which would have the etfect 


of releasing. within the neutral state other commodities for export to the 


Central Powers. In the search for fundamental principles of intet 
national law to cover these measures the jurist can trace no evolution 
from the principles of neutrality as expressed in the law of blockade, 
contraband, and unneutral service, but must justify them either 
ground of reprisal for the illegal acts of Germany or else upon the tl 


that the Allied Powers had the right to compel neutral states to co-operate 


in their action against the Central Powers The first theory is broad 
enough to cover every act and the second would recognize the small neu 
tral powers as constrained to co-operate within limits fixed by the Allied 


Powers in their action against the Central Powers 
If Mr. Parmelee lacks the science to discuss the law of blockad 


chairman of the Rationing and Statistical Committee of the Allied Block 


ade Administration he had exceptional opportunities for gathering first- 
hand intormation of what actually took place. He has used the data 
which he collected to prepare a useful and readable account of the facts 
incident to the organization, evolution, and extension of the so-called 
blockade. 
Perhaps most interesting of all are the pages devoted to the descrip- 


tion of the situation when the coming of the Armistice found these trade 
prohibitions in full operation without any adequately prepared plans for 
their termination. The merchants and exporters of every country made 
themselves heard immediately in clamoring for a speedy removal of these 


restrictions. 


It was, however, [Mr. Parmelee explains,] impossible for the Associ- 
ated Governments to remove the restrictions involved in the blockade at a 
single stroke. When the Armistice was signed a very complicated situa 
tion faced the blockade authorities 

In the first place, the terms of the Armistice provided that the block 
ade of the Central Powers should continue during the period of the 
Armistice. Second, the reconstruction of the ce vastated re gyions re uired 
special attention, and a certain amount of regulation had to be retained 


in order to make it possible to give priority to the victualling of thes« 
regions. Third, the Associated Governments wished to control the vict 


ualling of the Central Powers as well. If restrictions upon import into 
the border neutrals had been removed at once, much of the victualling of 
the Central Powers would have taken place through these neutral coun 


tries. This would have furnished these neutrals an excellent opportunity 
to make large profits out of the Central Powers. It was to the interest 


of the Allies to retain control, for a time, of the trade of the Central 


Powers, in order to gain whatever profits were involved, and thus rei1 
burse themselves in a small measure for the cost of the wat 4 fourth 
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consideration which might have played a part was to retain some of the 
regulation of trade which had developed during the war as a part of the 
economic organization of the proposed League of Nations. But this 
consideration had very slight influence upon the blockade authorities in 
relaxing the blockade (pp. 175-177). 

The second part of the volume is devoted to a discussion of the 
author's own particular brand of Utopia, a World State which—it is 
argued—will provide a panacea for existing ills. But this World State 
can not be achieved until our present capitalistic state organization is re- 
placed by a true democracy (p. 322; cf. pp. 330-338). It will be neces- 
sary furthermore to do away with absolute sovereignty, with all national 
armaments beyond what is necessary for police duty, and with discrimi- 
natory economic measures between nations (pp. 320-329). Incidentally 
the existing League of Nations is discussed and measured in terms of 
these four prerequisites for a real World State. Tried by these standards 
the League is in each case found wanting. As Mr. Parmelee somewhat 
passionately remarks: “... the League... falls very far short of 
being a genuine international state. It must first of all free itself from 
its degrading servitude to the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
and their pernicious instrument, the Treaty of Versailles” (p. 349). 

While students of the war must be grateful that Mr. Parmelee has 
published this valuable information relative to the facts of the maritime 
operations in restraint of neutral commerce, they will regret that he has 
so encumbered and interwoven his contribution with subjective reflec- 
tions. 

Every C. STOWELL. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, F.B.A., 
S. A. Cook, Litt.D., F. E. Apcock. Volume II. The Egyptian 
and Hittite Empires to c. 1000 B,C. (Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. xxv, 751, 
iv. 35S.) 

THE appearance of this second volume must be even more gratefully 
received than was the first, for in the interval many have had a happy 
experience of the value of its predecessor. Yet this must be accompanied 
by a formidable list of additions and corrections, incorporated already in 
the second edition of volume I. A disproportionate number of these 
repentances belong to Professor Langdon, who is commonly far too sure 
of his results, but even in their correction or withdrawal is quite equally 
dogmatic in the assertion of those which are to supplant them. I make 
so bold as to counsel caution in the acceptance of much that is new in the 
list of corrections. 

This second volume sweeps a wide field geographically, historically, 
and chronologically. Its chief subjects are the Egyptian and Hittite 


empires to ca. 1000 B. C., but, as will shortly appear, these are far from 


a 
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exhausting its points of interest or of instruction. In such comment as 


the necessary limitations of space will here permit it seems well first to 
mention the discussion of the Hittites. Very far and very swiftly have 
we travelled since Wright first dared to mention a Hittite empire, only 
to be greeted magno cum risu on the Continent. Now it may be truth- 
fully said that “ The power and extent of the Hittite Empire is the most 
conspicuous fact in the history of the second millenium that has emerged 
from the research of the last half century”. It is D. G. Hogarth, admi 
rably qualified alike in knowledge and in temperament, who has here writ- 
ten of this great people, though P. Giles has also useful contributions to 
make to their racial description. The long sweep of Egyptian history is 
here contributed by James H. Breasted, than whom no man living is 
better fitted for a task so important. It is interesting to observe that 
departures from positions already taken in his well-known History of 
Egyft are relatively unimportant. Advance in our knowledge of Egyp- 
tian history has recently been far less rapid than popular excitement has 
supposed. I have only one exception to take to all that Breasted has here 
done. I am not convinced that Ikhnaton, “the Religious Revolutionary ”, 
is a figure of anything like the stature here portrayed. Here is he de- 
scribed as “the most remarkable of all the Pharaohs, and, we may even 
say, the first individual in human history” (p. 109). This judgment is 
based upon an estimate of the importance of the religious revolution the 
beginning of which Breasted locates when the king was “ perhaps not 
yet nineteen’. This is attaining a dazzling importance very early in life, 
and even though Sethe should prove better advised in setting the king's 
accession at twenty-five or twenty-six years of age, it seems highly im 
probable. Inferences theological and religious drawn from the famous 
hymn seem to me much overdrawn. Let us maintain our souls in moder- 


hen 


ate patience, and this king will probably take a much lower rank when we 


get the perspective adjusted. 
The chapters on Israel are done by Stanley A. Cook, which is an- 


other way of saying that nothing in the literature of the subject has 
escaped attention. The attitude is distinctly modern, the methods of the 
most advanced historical and literary criticism are upon every page, and 
the spirit of William Robertson Smith rules the issue. It is his dictum 
that stands at the front: “the O. T. does not furnish a history of Israel, 
though it supplies the materials from which such a history can be con- 
structed ” (p. 352). This is quite true, as is also Cook’s own observation 
with reference to the “critical” position that “no alternative position 
and no other fruitful lines of enquiry have attracted serious attention ” 
(p. 356, note 1). It is so easy as well as so amusing for opponents to 
] 


pick flaws here and there in Wellhausen or somebody more or less 
him that the unthinking forget that no alternative yet exists. Neverthe- 
less it is our business to take these critically sifted materials and make a 
history of them, and herein Cook is far less successful than in unravel 
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ling strands of fact out of didactic Biblical books. He is hard reading, 
very hard, and I wonder what the uninitiated will make out of some of 
these pages of really learned effort. It pleases me much that he accepts, 
however cautiously, a descent into and exodus from Egypt (p. 358), ap- 
plying it, of course, only to a portion of the Hebrew people (p. 360), 
though he does not make, as 1 believe he might, an interesting story of 
the episode. He is really overcome by detail, learned, exact, accurate, 
but lifeless. However, the conclusion of the whole matter is sound as a 


nut and quite as sweet. Here it is: “ Truth of idea rather than of fact 


is the characteristic feature of the biblical history” (p. 406). He who 
has fathomed that and can use it intelligently will find his way 

There are no greater chapters in this big volume than XVII., the 
Achaeans and the Trojan War, and XVIII., Homer, both by no less a 
person than J. B. Bury himself. They might be called a return to sanity 
and sobriety of thought. The old and wildly excessive skepticism once 
regarded as the hall-mark of scholarship is gone, and Homer, in propria 
persona, has returned among men. The unity of both Iliad and Odyssey 
is quietly maintained, and to one man is their authorship ascribed. * The 
age of Homer was hardly later than the middle of the ninth century ’ 
(p. 507). “If we admit the single authorship of each of the epics, it is 
difficult not to ascribe both to Homer. If there had been two poets 
equally great, the names of both would surely have been remembered ”’ 
(ibid., note 1). Incidentally Bury disposes of the latest of the disjunc- 
tive hypotheses propounded by Wilamowitz-Mollendorff very quietly and 
effectively. There has been a sort of Wilamowitz-Mollendorff cult pretty 
widely disseminated and I rejoice in the evidence that Bury was un- 
affected. We may safely learn from the distinguished German Hellenist 
without making him an oracle. 

As to the rest of this volume there is less to be said, though it de- 
serves more attention than here may be given it. R. Campbell Thompson, 
who did so much and so well in volume I., here has only one chapter on 
Assyria, dealing chiefly with early kings such as Ashur-uballit (1386 
B. C.), Enlil-nirari (1368), Shalmaneser I. (1276), and Tiglathpileser 1. 
(1115 B. C.), but it is a dull catalogue of names and deeds, and his im- 
agination was not kindled even by the last named. 

There! What more is to be said than that this volume is better than 
the first and deserves wide acceptance’? Its bibliographies are exceedingly 
well done. All its apparatus for study is admirable. No such handbook 
in German or in French can bear comparison with it. Well may we look 
forward eagerly to volume III. next summer, and at the same time a vol- 
ume of plates for volumes I. and II. May the day hasten. 


Rowert W. Rocers. 


eIrnold: The 


BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
The Caliphate. By Sir Tuomas W. C.1.E., Litt.D., Pro 

fessor of Arabic, University of London School of Oriental Stud 

ies. (Oxtord: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford Univer 

sity Press. 1924. Pp. 223. 10s. 6d.) 

THERE can be no question as to the timely character 
Round the nature of the caliphate, its origin, its past history, its situatic 
to-day, and the present trend of its ce velopment to i ‘ inge or eX 
tinction, centre the most essential questions of the Mus ot ou 
time. And at this time, too, a great deal of that history, b is to « 
stitutional theory and as to events, has at last been 1 ig t clarity 
Students of the constitutional theory of Islar ive a known that 
the so beloved pope-caliph analogy was entirely false and that the ca 
was only the administrator or executive of the system of Islam, both « 
the lay and on the religious side, having no authority whatever as to th 
formulating of that system. But the place of the caliphate in Turkis 
constitutional thought and the rise, assisted by Turkish d icy, the 
pope-caliph idea in the West have been made clear only e last five « 
ten vears. It is true that even yet the part played ar the Turk 
this title and office and by the circle of ideas connected with it is not ¢ 
tirely clarified and Professor Gaudetroy-Demombynes’s La Syrie 4 
Epoque des Mamelouks, with its long and invaluable introduction on tl 
political and administrative organization of the Mamlik state, appeared 
too late to be used by Sir Thomas Arnold. It would have illuminated 
not only the status and various haps of the caliphate under the Mamlil 
but also the relationships of the sultanate, the caliphate, the bureaucracy 
and the army. as we find these in conflict in tl lurkey of to-day 

With this whole history Professor Arnold endeavors to deal in fou 
teen chapters and five appendixes. Naturally the connecting thr 
through it all is the history of the Abbasid caliphate, at Baghdad and in 
Cairo, with its echoes and imitations throughout the Muslim world, and 
the abiding and still existing memory and ideal which it bequeathed t 
all Islam. These Abbasid caliphs had beer in relations of one kind o 
another with other Muslim princes; these relations had varied fro 
suzerainty to practical equality. Sometimes there could be no relatios 
between these rivals, because each regarded the othe a schismatic 
Thus the regnant sharifs of Morocco have no interest in the presen 
dispute. They have been caliphs in their own right since 1544 forma 
and implicitly from the beginning It is thus an exceedingly tangle 
skein which this book unravels and it may be said that Profess Arnol 
has been quite fairly successful on the external and historical sid 
task. Further, the narrower and more specific problem of the book is t 
determine the nature of the relations! Ip between the Ottoman sulta an 
the Abbasid caliphs, if there ever was any, and when here ee 


( ‘aliphate 
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what extent the Ottoman sultans have connected themselves with the 
theory of the caliphate and served themselves as heirs on the historical 
caliphs. 

Professor Arnold devotes one chapter of seven pages to the exposi- 
tion of the canon lawyers and another of eight to philosophizings on the 
subject by ethical, mystical, and communistic writers. The latter chapter 
gives interesting speculations going back in part to Greek theories of 
government and showing the drifts of thought current among the intel- 
lectuals of Islam. But the inadequacy of the first brings out the weak- 
est side of the book. The canon lawyers and constitutionalists of Islam 
can not safely be neglected as mere theorizers. That, if it needed proof, 
has been made very plain by Professor Gaudefroy-Demombynes’s intro- 
duction, to which reference has already been made. There we see the 
bureaucracy of Islam, often hereditary and consisting in its personnel of 
these same canonists, functioning as the steel framework of the Muslim 
state. We see, too, the Shaykh al-Islam, hitherto supposed to have been 
an Ottoman creation, already existing as the head of the permanent staff 
of officials. This may be further illustrated. At the beginning of 
chapter XI. it is shown that the Ottoman sultans referred their caliphate 
directly back to God and not to the Prophet, that is, they were vicegerents 
of God in the earth and not of Muhammad. But that is precisely one of 
the points which the canonists discussed from the beginning. They 
asked: Was the phrase, “ Caliph of Allah”, allowable, or only “ Caliph 
of the Prophet’’? Again, the canonists discussed in detail whether there 
could be two caliphs at the same time, and some of them, from the very 
nature of the caliphate, decided that there could. Again, Muslim consti- 
tutional law permits a caliph to nominate his successor. That nomination 
does not come into effect until the first caliph has died and the nomination 
of his successor has been ratified by the Muslim people. Is not such an 
asserted procedure as this the basis of the Ottoman claim to having re- 
ceived the caliphate from the last Abbasid in Cairo? For it seems to be 
admitted (p. 22) that there survived in connection with the succession of 
each Ottoman sultan a ceremony in which the Shaykh al-Islam, as repre- 
senting the Muslim people, “ cast a ballot’ for him and thus elected him 
as caliph. He succeeded to the sultanate as eldest male of the House of 
Othman, but he had to be elected in this way to the caliphate. How far 
back can this be traced? Professor Arnold does not tell us; does not in- 
deed enter upon the point at all. But it is pertinent to his subject and fits 
into constitutional usage, as we know it. And a constitutional usage 
always preserves history. 

Other criticisms are possible. Thus, against the statement on page 
46, the tendencious character of many of the traditions was fully recog- 
nized by Muslims, and on pages 48 ff. the opposition of Kharijites and 
Murji’ites should have been more clearly worked out. But the funda- 
mental criticism of an otherwise admirable book must be that, on an es- 
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sentially constitutional subject, it is too simply historical and pays too 


little attention to legal theory. 


A Knight’s Life in the Days of Chivalry. By WALTER CLIFFORD 
Metrer, M.A., S.C.L. (London: Werner Laurie; New York 
Greenberg, Publisher, Inc. 1924. Pp. xv, 300. 30s 
Cuts book could well find its way into many public and private libra- 

ries asa valuable work for reference and ng supplementary, reading oe if 
only it had been issued in a smaller format and at a more moderate 
price. As matters stand its circulation is bound to be limited, a matter 
which is a real pity, because it is a decidedly useful addition to our gen- 
eral reading books about the later Middle Ages 

Mr. W. C. Meller of St. John’s, Oxford, is already known as an out- 
standing writer upon antiquarian subjects, and the present volume will 
increase his reputation both as a scholar and as an author, although the 
book leaves something to be desired in the way of orderly and convenient 
arrangement of its subtopics. In eighteen chapters he passes from the 
Origin of Chivalry (ch. I.) to the Decadence of Chivalry (ch. XVIII 
and from Armor (ch. IIT.) to Knights’ Deaths and Obsequies (ch 
XVII.). The strictly military life of the late medieval nobleman is de- 
scribed at great length on the basis of a wide and well-digested learning; 
considerably less attention, however, is given to the peaceful life within 
the castles, and still less to the religious and intellectual viewpoint of the 
knightly class. 

Of course such a book is not a general treatise on “ Life in the Middle 
Ages”, and there are no chapters upon the lower classes of the popula- 
tion or on the secular and monastic clergy. Within its limits neverthe- 
less the volume is a perfect quarry of information. For example, it 
would be hard to name any other modern book in which could be found 


a more comprehensive and accurate description of the life and training 


of “Esquires”, than is given by Mr. Meller on pages 23-29, or of 
“ Tournaments ” than on pages 132-147. 
An earnest and on the whole successful attempt has been made to 


steer a middle course between such writers as Gautier and Everard Digby, 
who “because the knights belonged to the Old Faith can see nothing 
evil in their lives and actions’, and that “host of writers of the lighter 


literature who have followed far off the steps of Scott” and drawn their 


ideas of chivalry from the “ merely spectacular and theatrical institution 
which it had degenerated into in the days of Elizabeth”. However, per- 
haps a disproportionate amount of the information comes trom the period 
following the breakdown of strictly feudal conditions in the thirteenth 


century, and it may be questioned whether the chivalrous usages were 
quite as interchangeable between France and England as is represented: 


there is, furthermore, no important study made of the institution of 


“chivalry ” as it existed in Germany. 


D. B. Macponal! 
| 
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Mr. Meller will introduce most of his readers for the first time to the 
French ballads of Eustache Deschamps, otherwise known as Morel, whose 
long lite stretched from 1328 to 1422, and who, if far less of a poet than 
his contemporary Chaucer, has left a great mass of verse-narrative which 
throws an extremely vivid light upon the details of the life of his age. 

A Knight's Life in the Days of Chivalry is in short a book deserving 
a place in every college library and, despite its expense and unfortunate 
lack of page headings, subtitles, and a good index, a position also in the 
private library of every student interested in the life of the later Middle 


Ages in France and England. Witutam STEARNS Davis 


Les Rois Thaumaturges: Etude sur le Caractére Surnaturel attribué 
1 la Puissance Royale particuliérement en France et en Angle- 
terre. Par Marc Briocn, Professeur a I’'Université de Stras- 
bourg. [Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université 
de Strasbourg, fascicule 19.] (Strasbourg and Paris: Istra; 
London and New York: Oxford University Press. 1924. Pp. 
Vii, 542. 30 fr.) 

[Hts work is especially concerned with the curing of the King’s Evil 
or scrotula by the royal touch, but also deals with a number of othe 
matters which the author regards as closely related thereto, such as the 
consecration of the king and more particularly the anointing with oil; 
the “ cramp-rings ", made of gold and silver, which had been offered at 


vy the English monarchs after “creeping to the cross” on 


the altar 
Good Friday; the belief that lions, even when in a famishing state, would 
not injure their fellow monarch; the origin of the legends of the holy 
phial and the fleurs-de-lis; the cult of Saint Marcoul; the marvellous heal 
ing virtues ascribed to seventh sons, that is, to a seventh successive son 
without intervention of daughters; and the supposed powers of such 
groups of sorcerers as “the race of Saint Martin”, and the relatives re- 
spectively of the apostle Paul, Saint Hubert, and Saint Roch. 

The royal touch for scrofula was a monarchical occult virtue appar- 
ently limited to the kings of France and England. It was a later de- 
velopment than the ceremony of anointing the new monarch, which was 
introduced in the barbarian kingdoms of the West in the seventh and 
eighth centuries. Professor Bloch would place the origin of the royal 
touch between Robert II. and Philip I. for France, and in the reign of 
either Hlenry I. or Henry IT. of England, rejecting the claims made for 
Edward the Confessor. Apparently it was connected with the develop- 
ment of primogeniture in the succession in both monarchies. In subse- 
quent chapters Bloch traces the history of the rite, which was not identi- 
cal in the two countries, to the close of the fifteenth century, during the 
period of the wars of religion and of royal absolutism, and in its decline. 

This is not a pioneer book in the field, as on practically all the topics 


treated there has been a considerable amount of previous literature, which 


i 
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the author sets forth in a preliminary analytical bibliograp! Many 
other interesting titles are noted in the course of the volume But it may 
perhaps be called definitive, except that the author has not thoroughly ex 
amined the medical and magical literature of the long px during whicl 
the royal touch flourished, although he has a short section on “* Le Touche 
des Ecrouelles dans la Littérature Médicale du Moven Age”. And he doe 


not appear to have examined systematically the manuscript material, 

though he has made some use of manuscripts for certain phases of his 
investigation, as, for example, in utilizing the French and English ac- 
count-books. But he appears to have quite thoroughly exhausted th 
printed material, and also gives an iconographic catalogue of representa- 
tions in art bearing upon his theme. In manner the book is almost 
meticulously scholarly and lucid. A very elaborate apparatus of notes 


nis anxiety to Make every 


and appendixes is piled up; and in the text, in 
thing perfectly clear, the author sometimes seems to become unnecessarily 
diffuse. His method is almost always strictly historical and not that of 
the sociologist or student of folk-lore 

It is interesting to note that Henry I. of England used the Lives of 
Saints for purposes of political propaganda, that the rite of roval une 
tion was not introduced in the Byzantine Empire until a much later date 
than in the West, that the French came to be called “ toads” (and then 
“frogs by their enemies in consequence of a_ fourteenth-century 
legend that before his conversion to Christianity the shield of Clovis had 
been adorned with three toads which were miraculously replaced by fleurs 
de-lis. I do not quite understand why at page 309 the author says, “ With 
the modern epoch we meet, for the study of curative rites, a new cate- 


} 


gory of sources: tales of travel, and accessorily, guides for travellers’ 


Surely there were such books in the medieval period. The same date is 
given on page 403 as “le 31 mai 1825” and on page 404 as “le 31 mars 
1825". The name of Evelyn does not appear in the index, although his 


very detailed description of the ceremony of touching for the King’s 
Evil as performed by Charles I]. is mentioned on page 376 


LYNN THORNDIK 


Introduction to the Survey of English Place-Names. Vart 1. 
Edited by ALLEN MAwer and F. M. Stenton. | English Place 
Name Society, vol. I., pt. 1.] (Cambridge: University Press. 
1924. Pp. xii, 1&9.) 

The Chief Elements used in English Place-Names: being the Second 
Part of the Introduction to the Survey of English Place-Name 
Edited by ALLEN MAwer. [English Place-Name Society, vol. 
I., pt. I1.] (Cambridge: University Press. 1924 Pp. x, 67 
21 s. for the two parts. ) 

StupENTs of English history have for some time been aware of the 


fact that a great deal of important documentary material lies concealed 
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in the British place-names. Various attempts have been made to exploit 
this material, with the result that English scholars now have access to a 
notable series of place-name studies, covering the greater part of England. 
Nearly all of these efforts have, it is true, been local in scope and inter- 
est, and the published results have not all reached the same high level of 
excellence. Within the last few years, however, plans have been in 
preparation for a systematic survey by competent scholars of the place- 
names in all the English counties. To promote this undertaking an 
English Place-Name Society has been organized under the presidency of 
Professor James Tait. The first volume of the publications projected by 
this society came from the press a few months ago. It is issued in two 
parts: the first is a “ general introduction to the survey”, the purpose of 
which is “to state the present state of our knowledge and indicate the 
lines along which the possibilities of future progress lie’’; the second part 
(prepared by Professor Allen Mawer) is chiefly a catalogue, with brief 
notes of interpretation, of the principal elements found in English place- 
names. Of such the author has listed about six hundred and fifty, most 
of which are of Old English origin, though Professor Mawer has also 
found a considerable number (about one hundred) that seem to be derived 
from Old Norse sources. 

Part I. is composed of nine chapters prepared “ by scholars expert in 
the various fields of place-name study”, each dealing with one of the 
larger tields or problems of the survey. The methods employed in place- 
name study are discussed in an introductory chapter by Professor W. J. 
Sedgefield. The author emphasizes the importance of searching out the 
earliest occurrence of a given name in the medieval charters and related 
sources. Where documents fail, the earlier forms will be determined ac- 
cording to the principles employed in philological research. The appli- 
cation of these principles is discussed by Professor H. C. Wyld in a 
chapter on “ place-names and linguistic studies”; and their operation is 
abundantly illustrated in Professor R. E. Zachrisson’s presentation of 
“the French element”, a discussion concerned chiefly with the changes 
in the form of names that have come through French influence. A re- 
lated subject, “the feudal element”, is analyzed by Professor Tait, who 
deals almost exclusively with names that “arose out of, or at least re- 
flect, the manorial system and military arrangements based upon land” 
that came with the Norman occupation. Professor Eilert Ekwall con- 
tributes two chapters on the Celtic and the Scandinavian element. It is 
the author’s belief that “in some parts a British element must have sur- 
vived for a considerable time after the conquest”, living apparently to 
some extent in separate villages (p. 31). Professor F. M. Stenton has a 
chapter on “the English element” and another on “ personal names in 
place-names’’. In the latter he raises the questions whether the Scandi- 


navian immigration does not belong in large part to a period later than 


aT 
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the time of Alfred, and whether Scandinavian influence did not retain 
its vitality much longer than is usually believed (p. 184). The interest 
of the archaeologist is outlined by Mr. O. G. S. Crawford in a paper on 
“ place-names and archaeology’”’. “ We are gradually collecting facts in 
order to construct a map of England or of parts of England, as it ap- 
peared in past ages.” To this undertaking Mr. Crawford believes that 
the projected survey will contribute in a large and important measure. 


LAURENCE M. Larson 


A History of the English Prize Court. By E. S. Roscor, Registrar 
of the Prize Court. (London: Lloyds. 1924. Pp. xi, 115. 
10s. 6d.) 

THE title of this volume is somewhat deceptive. England has taken 
such vast spoil of the sea in recent centuries that some succinct account 
of what the prizes were, who took them, and where the proceeds went 
would interest if not profit a curious public. 

Mr. Roscoe has not written concerning prizes; he has not even told 
how the Prize Court disposed of the goods and vessels before it or dealt 
with the tales of wild adventure or sordid knavery or both that so often 
lie behind a maritime cause. His little book, appropriately published by 
Lloyds and bound like a table of logarithms made to lie in a chart-room, 
is confined to the sober story of how and why a prize court began in 
England, its development, habitat, and personnel, the regulatory statutes 
and orders affecting it, and a summary of its work during the World 
War—a labor in which the share of Mr. Roscoe as registrar was very 
far from insignificant. It is the well-documented work of a proven 
scholar in maritime law; has required serious research among neglected 
rolls and records; and is well entitled to rank as the best and almost the 
only authority in the rather narrow field of legal history to which it 
belongs. 

The point is clearly made and proved that the basic principle of all 


rt 


prize law was necessarily productive of a prize court of some sort; an 
that the kind of court that resulted was a natural product of the British 
habit of mind which insists on legalizing what it wants and usually finds 
quite lawful whatever is much wanted. 

Assume the basic principle that all prize of war belongs to the sover- 
} 


eign, and all share thereof falling to captors is but the bounty of the 


crown to faithful (and useful) subjects, and it naturally followed that 


by special grant in advance to sorfie known sea-fighter, or general per- 


mission to all who might be thereby induced to venture upon the waters, 
the king assured profits from captures to all who brought in enemy prop- 
erty. Equally did it follow that vexatious questions as to who was an 
enemy, or whether the property acquired with the strong hand belonged 


to that enemy or to some friend that had an ambassador at court, would 
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theoretically come before the king himself, and had somehow to be de- 
cided in England at least as early as the thirteenth century. Evidences 
that officers of a judicial nature were employed to adjust these quarrels, 
and incidentally see that the rights of the crown were not’ impaired, have 
long been known, and they are well marshalled in this volume. 

The sovereign improved discipline and saved himself trouble by ap- 
pointing admirals not only for fighting but to keep order among the 
fighters, and the admiral’s “ deputy "—learned in the civil law—developed 
into an admiralty judge, and therefore assumed a jurisdiction in prize, 
which even Coke in his day recognized as too well established for ap- 
propriation by the common law. 

The records of a real court adjudicating prize or no prize exist since 
about 1520, but it illustrates perfectly how comparatively recent is Eng- 
land's rise to maritime supremacy, that not until well into the seventeenth 
century did the court so free itself from executive domination as to act 
with the independence which even the Englishmen of that day recognized 
as characteristic of a proper court. That means that no public opinion 
and criticism corrected both executive and court, for not enough people 
were interested in what was being done. 

Sir Leoline Jenkins, the admiralty judge of the Restoration, acting 
under warrants issued when hostilities opened, undoubtedly conducted a 
proper court, and by his ability and integrity made more of his tribunal 
than any of his predecessors; yet it required another century before both 
the Admiralty and Prize courts found in Lord Stowell a civilian who was 
also a good common lawyer, and as such a believer in case law, and he, 
instead of merely giving judgment orally in the seclusion of Doctors’ 
Commons, permitted his written opinions to be published, thereby for 
English-speaking countries creating (the word is not too strong) a sys- 
tem of prize law, comprehensible by all and fair enough in the sense that 
neutrals could know beforehand how hardly they would be dealt with 
by the dominant sea power—which laid down the law. 

As part of the Victorian law reforms, in 1864 the court ceased to be 
revived with every war and became a permanent part of the British 
judicial system; but in theory it was still the tribunal perfected by Stow- 
ell, and so remained as to procedure until the storm of war in 1914 
showed even Stowell’s methods as needing acceleration and adjustment to 
iisure that neutrals should not transact business with enemies at radio or 
even steam speed while the Prize Court lagged behind travelling by sail. 
Almost over night, under the leadership of Sir Samuel Evans, pleadings 
were abolished and examinations in preparatorio deprived of all impor- 
tance. Hearings in prize became investigations of which no one could 
prophesy the limits, and no wise man tried. Manifests, invoices, and 
marine documents of every kind might be perfect, but the new procedure 
paid small respect to them, if evidence from other sources indicated 


enemy ownership or destination. 
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Not the least interesting part of the book is that containit the or 


respondence between the governments of Great Britain and the United 


g 
States concerning this revolution in prize procedure, and the line between 


procedure and substantive law is often sh 


aowy Lhere 1s a rreat dea 


in print on this subject, from Ambassador Page's letters up or down 
(mostly down), but nowhere is it better summed up than in this volume 
where Mr. Roscoe substantially says, the Prize Court is our court, and we 
can make it or make it over as we please, and if you had been in out 
predicament you would have done what we did—and he might have added, 


if you dared. There is no reply to this, and it pertectly illustrates the 


whole history of the court; the rules of prize always incline in favor ot 
the captor, but once made they do not in England vary without warni: 


he Crreat War has 


been published elsewhere; the summary here found will satisfy and 


A statement of English business in prize during t 


press most readers. A tribunal that entered five thousand decrees and 
handled twenty million pounds was no mean adjunct of British power 

Mr. Roscoe has shortly but sufficiently treated the origin, rise, and use 
of a court peculiar and interesting; peculiar in that there is nothing else 
like it except in the United States, and interesting in that it has served 
national needs in a very national manner, covering with a mantle of 
ness and legality what the parties injured find it difficult to distinguish 
from the “spoil ”’ which the earliest English sea-fighters brought home 


to fight over. 


Histoire de la Nation Francaise. Dirigée par Gaprier HANOTAUX, 
de l’Académie Francaise. Tome XIV. Histoire des Sciences en 


France, volume I. Jntroduction Générale, par Emite PIicarp; 
Vathématiques, Mécanique, Astronomic, Physiq et Chin 


par Henri ANboYER, PIERRE HUMBERT, CHARLES FAsry, et 

ALBERT Cotson. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 1924. Pp. xx, 

O19. 50 fr.) 

TuIs superb volume of over six hundred pages quarto, illustrat 
gives evidence of the reverence with which France contemplates her past 
achievements in physical science. And truly it is a magnificent recor 
Names like Descartes, Fermat, Pascal, Clairaut, D’Alembert, Lagran 
Laplace, Monge, Legendre, Carnot, Fourier, Poinsot, Poisson, Fresn 
Ampere, Barré de St. Venant—have to-day become household word 
the long list must be crudely abbreviated to be given here at all. In 
earlier nineteenth century, particularly, some of these names plumb 
remotest depths of physical science and connoted almost the whol 
progress. Probably no nation could have kept up that tremendous pi 
No doubt the France of our century looks back longingly, visioning 1 


dawn of an era of similar splendor And it is just this which is heartet 


| 

C. M. Hoven 
| 
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ing. At the present day, when so much of the reward for scientific ac- 
complishment is along lines sensed by political shrewdness and when the 
rigor of abstract judgment by which the merit of scientific men was 
formerly appraised has relaxed, it is a pleasure to welcome a chronicle of 
real achievement. France here gives a stimulating account of what she 
did and is now prepared to hear what others have to say in rebuttal. 

Among the collaborators M. Picard, the present secrétaire perpétuel 
of the French Academy of Sciences, has been with us. He had charge 
of the French section of the St. Louis International Exhibit in 1904 and 
has addressed us elsewhere. M. Fabry made a short American visit dur- 
ing the war and quite recently spent some time to our advantage in this 
country. 

The general content of the book is happily summarized by Picard, 
who does not hesitate to go back to the early utilitarian mathematical pre- 
cepts of Chaldeans and Egyptians, intimating that even these were soon 
to lead to an abstract astronomy. The brilliance of Greek science, he 
thinks, should be treated as presenting not a discontinuity in progress, 
but rather a surprising acceleration. Nevertheless he fully appreciates 
the Greek tendency, however premature, to search for fundamentals—a 
procedure correct in method and which has become the invaluable heritage 
of science. With the decadence of Greek endeavor and the scientific 
stupidity of Rome, the rise of Arabian science and its eventual infiltra- 
tion through the Pyrenees into France are in furtherance of the concept 
of continuity. France began early, with the inestimable advantage of 
annexing unclaimed scientific territory not only at pleasure but with the 
assurance that such territory is inalienable. One need not be surprised, 
therefore, at the breadth of the claims of present-day French historians. 
Thus one learns to know Buridan as the founder of dynamics, Oresme 
as a modern precursor of Copernicus, Viéte as the originator of what we 
now call algebra, Fermat and Pascal as producers of the infinitesimal 
calculus. One may proceed similarly and cite, among others, Carnot as 
the creator of energetics and Ampére of electromagnetics. Astronomy 
is uniquely a French science and chemistry hardly less so. 

There was a time when scientific credit was given only for actual 
demonstration. To receive a hearing the man of science had to prove 
his case either mathematically or by experiment. The tendency now is to 
treat with equal appreciation such apt suggestions of an earlier age as 
may be fitted into more modern doctrine, while conveniently ignoring the 
misfits. It is becoming increasingly popular virtually to canonize the 
greater men of science and to record their utterances as prophecy. Con- 
jectures made from wholly inadequate data in the springtime of scientific 
endeavor thus often suffice to tarnish achievements of more recent in- 
vestigators, logically deduced from evidence quite beyond the horizon of 
the early day. It is a convenience perhaps to pigeonhole the concrete 
advances of science in connection with a few great names (usually to the 


disadvantage of the more humble ), but it is none the less idealized history. 
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[he achievements of French mathematics, including dynamics and 
astronomy, are given by MM. Andoyer and Humbert in a scholarly pres 
entation completed in 157 pages, throughout eloquent with French patri- 
otism. The successive sections reach from the origins to Descartes, from 
Descartes to Cauchy, and from this great analyst to the present day. The 
history of physics due to M. Fabry is treated in 248 pages, the division 
being so far as practical into centuries. Of these the fruitful nineteenth 
requires 143 pages. The whole is clearly and charmingly written, fre- 
quently with a captivating enthusiasm. It is amusing, however (to cite 
one case of many), to find Huyghens virtually enrolled among French 
scientists because he spent some fruitful years of his life in Paris. Nie- 
buhr, I believe, says somewhere that unless he touched Rome, the bar- 
barian was liable to be left in the night of history. Possibly a similar 
function is to be ascribed to the Paris of Louis XIV. At least, the 
twenty-year sojourn of the great Lagrange in Berlin (to say nothing of 


D’Alembert and Maupertuis) would hardly suffice to enroll him among 
German scientists to the satisfaction of Frenchmen. 

The story of French chemistry, finally, is completed by M. Colson with 
the usual topical arrangement in 182 pages. The presentation is able 
throughout, but too much in the style of a text-book, and this makes it 
difficult reading. Whenever the occasion arises, the names of French 
contributors are reiterated very much after the manner of a Wagnerian 
Leitmotiv. There is too subdued an appreciation of the chemical labors 
of “les étrangers” to suggest a well-balanced picture. Thus, for in- 
stance, the work of J. W. Gibbs, a giant among physical chemists, may 
receive less applause than a clever double decomposition devised by some 
compatriot. However, the presentation is throughout robust and ex- 
pressed without ambiguity. One is obliged to congratulate the authors 


on the completion of their imposing accomplishment. 


Benjamin Constant: his Private Life and his Contribution to the 
Cause of Liberal Government in France, 1767-1830. By Eiza- 
BETH W. SCHERMERHORN. (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1924. Pp. xxiii, 424. $5.00.) 

BENJAMIN CoNSTANT was born in Lausanne in 1767 and aied in Paris 
in 1830. During the last two decades of his life he was one of the most 
influential writers and ablest leaders of the Liberal party of France. 
It was during the Restoration, when the Charter, the Parliament, and the 
press were in constant danger, that his profound knowledge of the princi 
ples and practice of constitutional government and his courage and re 
sourcefulness as a fighter for free institutions were of great and unmis- 
takable service to his country. As deputy for the Sarthe, for Paris, and 
finally for Alsace, he expressed in word and deed that love of liberty 
which was the passion of his life, and devoted himself to “ teaching repre- 
sentative government to Francs 
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But before that fruitful period of public life he had had a most varied 
and interesting career, literary, amorous, and political. His education 
had been irregular and cosmopolitan, at Brussels, at Erlangen, at Edin- 
burgh, and at the hands of numerous, generally incompetent, and fre- 
quently scandalous tutors. He had come to Paris in the train of Madame 
de Staél in the early days of the Directory, had played a conspicuous part 
in the activities of the Constitutional Club, and had later been made a 
member of the Tribunate by Bonaparte, who shortly regretted his rash- 
ness when he saw Constant take his duties seriously and who consequently 
included him in that famous process of “ creaming by which that body 
was brought to conform more closely to the Consul’s idea of elegant 
nullity. Later, in an hour of stress, after the return from Elba, Napoleon 
had appealed to this sturdy Liberal and brilliant pamphleteer to draft a 
constitution which should reassure the people of France that the reign 
of Despotism was not to be renewed, although a month earlier Constant 
had called him Attila and Genghis Khan. The Additional Act of 1815 
was largely Constant’s work. 

Although much has been written during the past century concerning 
Constant, he has found no biographer until now. Special aspects of his 
character or career have occupied the attention of literary critics such as 
Sainte-Beuve, Bourget, Anatole France, and others. But Miss Schermer- 
horn is the first to have produced a comprehensive study of his entire 
life. Having chosen an extremely difficult subject, as well as one extra- 
ordinarily interesting, she has bestowed not only the most patient and ex- 
haustive research upon it, revealed in little details as well as in the larger 
matters, but she has devoted much care and much talent to its interpreta- 
tion and presentation. The result is a notable book, ample in its learning, 
rich in its literary texture, keen and delicate and sure in its psychology, 
mature and mellow in its philosophy. What strikes one most in reading 
this volume is the large and steady comprehension Miss Schermerhorn 
shows of her complex and scintillating subject. This gifted man of 
letters, this fervid, agitated man of sentiment, this dazzling conversation- 
alist, this brave and progressive politician interests his biographer in- 
tensely but never leads her into exaggeration, never makes her his dupe, 
for she understands him thoroughly—his contradictions, his limitations, 
his blazing indiscretions, his weaknesses—and she never fails to dis- 
criminate between the theatrical, the emotional, the superficial, and the 
solid and sincere and significant in his attitude or utterance or action. 
She views him with an alert, cool, appreciative, amused, and penetrating 
eye. 

It is an endlessly entertaining story, the life of this Swiss who was a 
true cosmopolitan, at home—and also restless—wherever he was, and who 
illustrates in characteristic ways the manners and customs and interests 
of the Old Régime and of the New. Miss Schermerhorn’s portraits of 


persons, unimportant as well as important, are sharply drawn and of a 


I 
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wide variety. Her descriptions of the places connected with them—the 
petty margraviate of Anspach-Bayreuth with its sleey il, and 
pompous existence, the court of Brunswick, Edinburg e W ’ 
Robertson, the historian, and Adam Smith and Dugald Stewart were ex- 
pounding their views of this and that and where he who became Sit 
James Mackintosh was a fellow-student with Constant and his friend, 
the town of Weimar, “the Athens of Modern Europe ", the chateau of 


Coppet, whither Madame de Staél transferred the intellectual capitol of 
France whenever she was forced to leave the Rue du Bac, the boudoir of 
Madame Reécamier—all these descriptions and scores of others are adh 
rable and realistic. Significant features of the eighteenth century and of 
the early nineteenth, of the age of the Revolution and Napoleon, appeat 
and recede as the reader goes on. It is a crowded and animate: 
So skillfully is the past restored, its persons, its passions, its peculiarities, 
its local habitations, and its names, that it seems to be the living present 
Events also stand out, in similar saliency, as, for instance, Constant’s 
breaking with Madame de Staél, adequately described by Constant him- 
self as “the concussion of the universe and the upheaval of chaos ” 

Much art as well as much learning has gone into the making of this 
book. If the essence of good criticism is to find fault one might sav that 
a larger treatment should have been given to the last fifteen vears of 
Constant’s life. But if this means that the earlier part would have had 
to be cut—one would regret excisions 


CHARLES DowNeER 


Essai sur l Histoire du Parti Feuillant; Adrien Duport; Correspon 
dance Inédite de Barnave en 1702. Par GeorGes Micuon, Doc- 
teur ¢s Lettres, Docteur en Droit. (Paris: Payot. 1924. Pp. 
XXVili, 526. 25 fr.) 


Tue work of M. Michon gives us more than the title promises. It is 


} 


a biography of Adrien Duport, with an immediate background of the so 
called Feuillant party, thrown against the larger background of the 
French Revolution; his treatment of this larger background, especially 
that of the year 1791, is more important, it seems to me, than his 
on Duport and the Feuillant. For, after all, Duport was a second-rate 
character and in spite of his industry M. Michon found very | 
source-material on his life. In the second place there was no Feuillant 
party and even the loose group to which that name has been applied had 
no coherent policy and no continuous co-operation that would justify the 
treatment of the group as a whole. Even in the smaller group, to which 
we might seem to have some right to apply the term “ party ”, M. Michon 
has shown that there was a very serious divergence of views between 
Duport and Barnave. M. Michon makes it clear that Duport, from first 


to last, in spite of his apparent radicalism in the first year of the National 


Assembly, was at heart a conservative and more in sympathy with 


| 
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parliamentary opposition to the monarchy than with the more liberal 
movement that Mirabeau sponsored. This is nothing new, but M. Michon 
has demonstrated it, documents in hand, as it has not been demonstrated 
before, and that was worth while. In the second place, he has described 
in a detailed way the part taken by Duport in recasting the judicial sys- 
tem of France, a part for which his training had fitted him. His work 
as a member of committees and as a reporter in the National Assembly 
gives him a prominent place in this part of the activities of the Assembly. 

The documents published as an appendix to this volume do not relate 
to Duport; they are the letters of Barnave. And in the narrative of M. 
Michon, after 1788, Barnave becomes a rival of Duport in the amount of 
space devoted to him. M. Michon could have said more about Barnave 
had he not rejected the Heidenstam publication, Maric-Antoinette, Fersen, 
et Barnave, leur Correspondance (Paris, 1913), as a forgery, basing his 
judgment entirely on the fact that the letters attributed to Barnave are 
evidently not in his handwriting. He takes this attitude in spite of the 
fact that Marie Antoinette states in one of her letters—clearly genuine— 
that the replies to her letters were written by “l’agent employé”, who 
“écrit les réponses sous la dictée”’. A careful examination of the letters 
published by Heidenstam convinces me that we have to do with a case of 
incompetent and careless editing and not of forgery. 

For me, the most illuminating thing about M. Michon’s volume was his 
treatment of the first months of 1791. By the use of newspapers and 
pamphlets he presents that period as it has been presented in no work 
up to the present time, showing the rapidly growing conservatism of 
those who had been radical, the fear of the growing democratic .spirit of 
the lower class in Paris, a readiness to make concessions to the king, 
and the adoption of a programme for the revision of the constitution that 
did not differ materially from the declarations of the king in the state- 
ment left behind at the time of his flight in June. This rewriting of the 
period before June, 1791, makes clear many things that were mysterious 
about the action of the Assembly following the return of the king to 
Paris. This is the part of M. Michon’s work not promised in the title 
and, to my mind, more significant than what he has to say about Duport 
or about the Feuillants as a party. 

A bibliography of sixteen pages is prefixed to the volume. M. Michon 
has certainly met the first condition of scholarly historical work, namely 
that of thorough research. In the list of sources are found manuscript 
materials trom public archives (Paris and the provinces, Prussia, and 
Switzerland) ; printed documents, brochures, procés-verbaux, source-col- 
lections, correspondence, newspapers, mémoires, contemporary histories, 
secondary works, articles in reviews, and iconography. The list is not 
complete, but it is hardly worth while to mention the few items that are 
missing. 

Frep Morrow FLIne. 
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Historia de las Relaciones Exteriores de Espaiia durante el Siglo 
XIX.: Apuntes para una Historia Diplomatica. Por 
Becker, Académico Bibliotecario de la R. Academia de la His- 
toria. Tomo I., 1800-1839. (Madrid: Jaime Ratés. 1924. 
Pp. 812. 20 pesetas. ) 

Tus book is the first volume of a three-volume work intended to 
cover the whole of the nineteenth century. It is based primarily, indeed 
preponderantly, upon the resources of the Ministerio del Estado at 
Madrid, and undoubtedly illuminates a great many of the highways and 
byways of Spanish foreign policy. It is most inclusive in its scope, deal- 
ing not only with the major problems, but also with many interesting 
minor questions. It is written, in the main, in a scientific spirit, with 
genuine detachment, and full realization of the deficiencies too often 
manitest in the Spanish foreign policy of the period. 

On the other hand, there are certain general criticisms which may 
reasonably be made of it. It is to be regretted that in citing the diplo 
natic despatches the author has given only dates and names, and not the 
numbers of the /egajos in which the documents are to be found. More 
important, Senor Becker's preoccupation with his sources has led him 


to neglect, in many instances, valuable material which might have given 


him wider information and a broader viewpoint. To cite an example, 
Baumgarten’s Geschichte Spaniens contains much discussion of Spanish 
foreign policy, some of it based on Prussian archival sources, and all of 
which would have aided in the treatment of the period. Useful, too, 
would have been the great collection of Polovtsov, Correspondance des 
Ambassadeurs de France en Russie et de Russie en France, for the period 
1814-1820. 

In his treatment of the United States, Sefior Becker sometimes devi- 
ates from the detachment which in general characterizes his treatment of 
his theme. The Monroe Doctrine he describes as “the hypocritical 
mask’ behind which great ambitions were concealed, and its principles 


as “capricious affirmations having no validity except that of the force 


behind them” (p. 538). The neutrality policy of this country in the 
Spanish colonial struggle he qualifies as in defiance alike of treaties and 
of international law (ibid.). These observations hardly do justice to the 


motives or the logic which lay behind Monroe's famous declaration, or to 
the genuine efforts of his administration to enforce the neutrality laws 
in the war of Spain with her colonies. Curiously enough, with rega 
to this country’s Florida policy, infinitely less respectable, Senor Becket 
has no word of censure. 

To discuss the work more specifically, there is a stimulating an 
some respects novel discussion of the Louisiana cession (especially pp 
76, 90, and 101); some valuable comment on the attempt of the Briti 
in I811—1812 to mediate in the South American struggle ( pp. 236-242) 
illuminating citations from the Onis despatches during the Florida n 
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gotiations of 1817-1819 (especially pp. 449 and 470); and an extremely 
thorough and painstaking discussion of the diplomacy of the Carlist war 
period, which consumes most of the last quarter of the volume. 

Errors of fact are infrequent. From Polovtsov we may be sure of 
the non-existence of the secret treaty of alliance between Spain and 
Russia which Senor Becker surmises to have been signed (p. 405): the 
Amelia Island episode is inaccurately described (p. 460); and John 
Quincy Adams's famous despatch to Nelson, of April 28, 1823, is again 
cited, as it has been too often cited before, as if the United States feared 
the designs of France on Cuba, whereas the text shows clearly that 
American fears were principally directed against the British acquisition 
of that island. 

In summary, Senor Becker’s work is of value as a painstaking and in 
some respects suggestive study based on the Spanish sources in the 
Ministerio del Estado; and its reliance upon these sources is at once its 
strength and its weakness. It is certainly a book which must be taken 


into account by any student of the diplomatic history of the period. 


Napoléon et l'Europe. IV. Le Grand Empire, 18090-1812. Par 

Epovarp Driauct. (Paris: Félix Alcan. 1924. Pp. x, 424. 

20 fr.) 

M. Drtautt explicitly disavows undertaking a general study of the 
international relations of the period and confines his consideration to 
them in so far as they concern Napoleon. Such a limitation of scope in- 
evitably results in an entirely inadequate and distorted view of the period 
as a whole. England, for instance, is almost completely left out of the 
picture, though its importance is recognized in the declaration that it 
furnished Napoleon such convenient pretext for many acts that if it had 
not existed he would have needed to create it (p. 202), and again in thx 
outline of Napoleon's grandiose projects of 1810-1812 for naval con- 
struction to overwhelm England (pp. 365-369). 

Rightly, M. Driault insists that the correct interpretation of Napoleon's 
policy, if not of the period, requires consideration of each item in light 
of the intelligence of the moment and not of knowledge of later facts and 
revelations. Napoleon formulated his policy with reference to the facts 
at his disposal; he knew not, as we do, the dénouement (p. 159). Na- 
poleon was an opportunist (p. 27); his policy shifted with every change 
of wind; but he was of Mediterranean stock, his nature was Latin, his 
fundamental concepts were Roman; the essence of his dreams was not the 
empire of Charlemagne but the Roman Empire (p. 35). The Roman 
Empire must hold sway from Rome, hence its annexation in 1810, hence 
the title King of Rome for the heir, who in due season should (contrary 
to Sorel) receive Italy as his field of apprenticeship (p. 56), hence the 
plan for his own ultimate coronation in the Eternal City (pp. 60, 261- 


> 


266, 418). The Roman Empire must, likewise, rule the East from 


| 
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Constantinople, hence the repeated evidences of his interest in the East 
and hence, in the end, the inevitable conflict with Russia ( p. 267) 

Actually the Empire was at its height in 1810-1811; to Napoleon it 
was then still an empire in construction; to him the annexations and re- 
adjustments of those vears were provisional, not final (pp. 195-196 Ap 
parently M. Driault would not condemn Napoleon for failure to recog- 
nize the spirit of nationality but would discover his intention to afford 
to the several nations the fullest realization of their interests within his 
empire. He says explicitly (p. 23) that the empire is the most perfect 
organization for the realization of peace, obviously a new pax Romana 
for the whole of Europe and the Mediterranean basin after Russia should 
have been thrust back into Asia (p. 267). Surely it is interesting to 
speculate about the results had Napoleon consolidated the petty states o! 
Europe in a single empire as the British did with the states of India in 
the nineteenth century—the areas and populations would have been some- 
what comparable. The preliminary steps in such a consolidation Na- 
poleon certainly took in Italy and Germany. M. Driault has admirably 
analyzed these two cases. His discussions of the Dutch and Spanish 


1 


situations are less convincing but stimulate thought. He has no syn 
pathy for Joseph, Louis, or Murat, and but little for Jerome. With im 
pertinent stupidity they blocked the grand design, which was quite be 
yond the comprehension of their petty intellects and grasping disposi 
tions. The divorce, the marriage with Marie Louise, and the birth oi 
the King of Rome are all depicted in the dazzling light of the glorious 
imperial concept. Obviously the behavior of Prussia and Austria is pre 
sented from an angle entirely novel to those who are accustomed to think 
of it in terms of the “ regeneration’, but it is done with careful citation 
oft the documents. Russia is reduced to the role of villain. M. Driault 
has produced a valuable, if not always a convincing, exposition of the 
Napoleonic ideas. Though frankly refraining trom rewriting the his- 
tory of the period, he has ably combatted some of Sorel’s fundamental 
considerations 


MATTHEW DUTCHER 


Geschichte Europas seit den Vertragen von 1815 bis sum Frankfurte 
Frieden von 1871. Von ALFRED STERN. Band X. (Stutt 
and Berlin: J. G. Cotta. 1924. Pp. xxi, 585. 15 M.) 
ue chiet interest of this volume of Dr. Stern’s History, which ex 

tends from 1866 to IS7I, derives from the revelations of the Vienna and 

Berlin archives. Napoleon told Metternich, the Austrian ambassado1 

Paris, that in the Luxemburg affair * Bismarck had been anxious 

dupe him” (p. 97), and Eugénie was sure that “ Prussia was tryin 

put France in the wrong” (p. 100): hence their desire that “ Austr 
should resume her position in Germany”. The first step towards a con 


mon policy was the meeting of Napoleon and Francis Joseph at Salzbur 
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where Beust declared that Austria would uphold the Treaty of Prague, 
but would not join in an offensive war or offend German national feel- 


‘ 


ing (pp. 125-126). By 1868 Napoleon, though “ undoubtedly sincere ” 
(p. 181) in his protestations of peace, admitted that war might come 
about, and he “desired to lift France out of her isolation and to be as- 
sured of the support of other Powers in all circumstances” (p. 184). He 
accordingly inquired of Francis Joseph whether their alliance should be 
“active” or “ passive”: he would “enter the conflict” if Prussia sup- 
ported Russia in an Austro-Russian war over Rumania, but expected 
Austria to send 400,000 men to the Rhine, as against 200,000 to the 
Balkans (pp. 186-187). As Victor Emmanuel was ready to contribute 
500,000 troops (p. 189), the treaty for a triple alliance was drafted on 
March 1, 1869 (app. 3, p. 541). It provided for an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance, mutual guaranties of territories, and action in common 
on all questions of compensations and territorial rearrangements, but 
Andrassy’s objections reduced it to a mere “treaty of peace, alliance, and 
friendship” (app. 5, p. 542), the obligations of which were limited to “a 
common policy in diplomatic questions”. A protocol, however, promised 
French and Italian support of Austria in a war with Prussia, and Italian 
compensation in Trentino and Nice, but said nothing of any gains for 


France. Bismarck declared that the rumors of the negotiations “do not 
disturb me in the least”’ (p. 194); rightly, for Italy demanded a “ recti- 
fication of the Isonzo frontier” and the evacuation of Rome (p. 196), 
which were not conceded. So the treaty was not signed, and there was 
only an exchange of letters between the emperors, Napoleon promising to 
use “all the forces of France” if Austria were “ threatened by any ag- 
gression” (app. 6, p. 544). Later, Ollivier said that the “ good under- 
standing . . . is much more solid and intimate than if it were a sealed 
alliance, for it rests on common interests and the necessities of the Euro- 
pean situation” (p. 222, note). In June, 1870, Francis Joseph declared 
to Marshal Lebrun, “ Above all I desire peace. I must be forced into 
war” (p. 224). When war came, the most that he and Beust proposed 
was armed neutrality, in alliance with Italy, as a step to intervention (pp. 
362-363), a plan opposed by Andrassy and blocked by Napoleon's refusal 
to abandon Rome (p. 373). 

For the preliminaries of the Franco-German war, the Berlin archives 
lead Dr. Stern to much the sane conclusions as they have Professor Lord 
(The Origins of the War of 1870). Bismarck’s object may not have 
been war, which is “not to be proved” (unerwetsbar, p. 312), but “he 
could not have been unaware that a Hohenzollern kingdom in Spain 
would make bad blood in France”, while he concealed from King Wil- 
liam “his hope of making Spain, under a Hohenzollern, an outpost of 
Prussia in the south as he had done in the east with Rumania ” (p. 307). 
He had set a trap for Napoleon (p. 313). At the beginning the latter 
wished to avoid any warlike threats, and Gramont and Ollivier, so Metter- 
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nich thought, desired only ‘a diplomatic success” (p. 319). Unfortu- 


nately the chauvinist chambers forced their hand; the empr 


that Prussia would not yield (p. 322 
Bismarck did nothing to make the situation easier. On arriving in 


Berlin on July 12, he experienced “ a bitter disillusion, that the matter was 


about to be ended” (p. 338); but he was determined to have his revenge 


for the French declaration of July 6. The edited Ems telegram was “a 
much sharper version” than the original (p. 343). “ The uninitiated 
reader must have derived the impression that the king, with a feeling of 
having been insulted, had shown the door to the representative of France 


immediately and once for all. This impression would furthermore be 


strengthened by the publication of the despatch not as a communication 
of the Foreign Office in Berlin, but as a direct expression of the king's 
wishes ” (p. 344). It was the official communication of this despatch to 
foreign governments, which Bismarck denied in the Reichstag, that caused 
France to decide on war (p. 347); even then Napoleon angled for the 
mediation of Vienna and Florence (p. 348). Dr. Stern does not excuse 


the recklessness of the French government, but his long analysis clearly 
places the major responsibility upon Bismarck. 

There is no space to comment upon the excellent chapters dealing with 
politics in Austria-Hungary, Germany, France, and Italy. It is to be re 
gretted that this volume does not offer some account of economic and 
social developments after 1850, and that the index to volumes VII.-X. is 
to persons only. But all scholars will extend their hearty congratulations 


n of his 


to the venerable and distinguished historian upon the completi« 


monumental work. 
BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT. 
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Western Australia: a History from its Discover) 
tion of the Commonwealth. By J. S. Barrye, Litt.D., Public 
Librarian of Western Australia. (Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
London and New York: Oxford University Press. 1924. Pp. 
480, plates. 25s.) 


1] 


THE appearance of the present volume, it is to be hoped, will serve as 


a happy portent of a growing interest in Australian history. Heretofore, 


the history of but one of the colonies, namely, Victoria, has received any- 
thing like adequate treatment. This splendid volume will go far to supply 
this primary need, so far at least as the youngest member of the Com- 
monwealth is concerned. 

Western Australia has been most fortunate indeed in her historian. 
Dr. Battye has given us a most careful and authoritative survey of the 
evolution of the colony from its discovery and early exploration to its 
incorporation in the Australian commonwealth. In the prosecution of his 
work he has taken pains to draw upon all the available documentary ma 


terial to be found in the Public Record Office and the colonial secretary's 
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office in London, as well as in the archives of the colonial government and 
the files of the local newspapers. The treatment throughout is marked 
by scientific accuracy, clearness of expression, and impartiality of judg- 
ment. 

The early history of the colony is a sorry record of struggling settle- 
ments, painful explorations, conflicting land policies, administrative squab- 
bles, and troubles with the aborigines. To escape from the slough of 
financial depression the colony sold its birthright of freedom for a mess 
of pottage in the form of convict labor. The immediate economic results 
were undoubtedly profitable, but the colony was subsequently forced to 
pay a heavy price in the moral stigma which attached to the country long 
after the transportation system had ceased. 

At first the administration of affairs was left almost entirely in ihe 
hands of the governor and the Colonial Office. 3ut with the growth in 
wealth and population of the colony the political instincts of the race 
soon began to assert themselves in an agitation for a larger measure of 
autonomy and ultimately in the demand for full responsible government 
Sut the Colonial Office as usual was loath to surrender its control over 
the public lands of the colony. In the end the British government gave 
way, and in 1890 the colony was granted a new constitution similar in 
character to that of the sister colonies. The following ten years are 
given up largely to the remarkable gold discoveries and to the federation 
movement which came to fruition in 1g00 in the Commonwealth of 
Australia 

The political phases of the last decade have not been worked out with 
the same careful detail which was lavished on the economic and social 
aspects of the early days. The author has apparently felt that he was 
getting too close to present-day controversial events to express himself 
with certainty and entire freedom of judgment. Upon more than one 
important question he is strangely silent or non-committal. He has little 
or nothing to say about the influence of the native-born generation of 
Australians upon the social and political life of his country. The more 
recent developments of British imperial policy have almost escaped at 
tention. To the gallant participation of Western Australia in the South 
African War he devotes but a single paragraph. And lastly, but per- 
haps most important of all, he gives but scant attention to the bitter eco- 
nomic struggles among the various classes—agricultural, industrial, and 
proletarian—which have played so large a part in Australian politics. 

Dr. Battye has set up a high standard of scholarship for future Aus- 
tralian historians. We sincerely hope that he will see fit to continue his 
investigations and that his researches may stimulate other Australian 
scholars to undertake similar studies for the other states of the Common- 
wealth 

C. D. 
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The Geographical Conceptions of Columbus: a Cri Considera 
tion of Four Problems. By Grorce E. Nunn. [American 
Geographical Society, Research Series no. 14.| New York 


the Society. 1924. Pp. vil, 148.) 


Tuts work comprises four separate studies, with the following sub 
titles: (1) The determination of the Ie neth of a terrestrial de OTe’ by 
Columbus; (2) The route of Columbus on his first vovage as evidence of 
his knowledge of the winds and currents of the Atlanti 3) Did Co 
lumbus believe that he reached Asia on his tourth vovage 4) The 


identity of “ Florida” on the Cantino map of 1502 


As the author observes in his beginning, * One of the essential ques 


tions which Christopher Columbus was called upon to face in_ tort 
mulating his project for a westward voyage was that of the distance 
to be traversed between europe and Asia.” The lengt! cle 
gree of longitude being known, and being divided int the know 
or estimated length of the known world from east to west, would give 
the number of degrees of longitude in the known world The d 

ference between this number and 360 degrees would be the angular meas 
ure of the unknown world, which converted into miles would be the d 

tance to be sailed westward from | urope or Atrica to reach Asia Phat 
distance would be greater or less raccording as it was near to or far trom 
the equator. Had it been practicable, Columbus would probably have 


taken it and measured it on the parallel through the Canary Islands, the 


line on which he eventually sailed, but on account of the maccuracy, in 
those davs, ot observations ror longitude and the cor parative i urac 

of those for latitude, the method used for determining the lineal measure 
of a degree of longitude was to determine that of a degree on a ridian, 
or degree of latitude, and regard it as equivalent to a degree of Jongitude 


on the equator. 


The author’s explanation of how Columbus undertook to do this (pp 
28-29) is unsatisfactory We learn from it that he took Lisbon and | 
Idolos Islands as the limits of his basic arc and distance, but not lat 
precise latitudes he determined or adopted for these places. The aut 
admits that the lineal distance between them as determined or adopted | 
Columbus is not known. He gives the result of the proce as 563 
Italian nautical miles (== 53.047 statute miles), having taken it from cet 
tain marginal notes in Pierre d’Ailly’s Jmago Mund He quotes these 


from the Raccolta Colombiana, and asserts, but does not prove, that the 
were made by Christopher Columbus. He does not touch on the questior 
as to when they were made. As long as there is room for doubt as t 
whether these notes antedated the first vovage they are not accepta le 


evidence on the process of preparing tor it 


— 
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The chief value of the study is its exposition of the fact that Columbus 
made his measurement of a degree of longitude, not on the equator or a 
parallel, but on a meridian. 

The second study establishes beyond reasonable doubt the interesting 
and important fact that Columbus based his first voyage, going and com- 
ing, on a knowledge of the general direction of the prevailing winds and 
currents in the North Atlantic. The author expresses the belief “ that 
the identity of Columbus’s San Salvador is not possible of definite solu- 
tion today ’’, and decides on Cat Island as the landfall. The text is ad- 
mirably illustrated with a map showing the prevailing winds and currents 
and the track of Columbus going and coming. 

In the third study the author complicates the question whether Co- 
lumbus believed that he had reached Asia and weakens his answer to it, 
by bringing into his discussion, as a fundamental proposition, his un- 
proved answer to the question: What was the guiding purpose or chief 
object of Columbus's four voyages? He shows that he is familiar with 
Vignaud, and so can hardly be justified, however he may differ with him, 
in completely ignoring what Vignaud has said against the theory that 
this object was the discovery of a westward route to India and Cathay. 
The text is illustrated with an old Ptolemy map republished in 1490, a 
map of Behaim’'s eastern hemisphere, the so-called Bartholomew Columbus 
maps, and a map composed by the author to represent “the Columbian 
Geography of 1502”. ‘The latter is based on the other maps, together 
with the one known map of Juan de la Cosa, reproduced in part in the 
fourth study, and the writings of Columbus. 

The Ptolemy map, the Bartholomew Columbus maps, and the Juan de 
la Cosa map all represent the Indian Ocean as really or practically a 
closed sea. The Behaim map represents it as open. In his composite 
map, the author discards the first three of these cartographers to follow 
3chaim, not by any means more respectable as an authority. The only 
apparent reason is his adherence to the discredited, or at least disputed, 
theory that Christopher Columbus was trying to reach India. To enter- 
tain such a purpose Columbus must think of the Indian Ocean as open. 
Ergo he so thought of it. The double broken line on the composite map 
marked ‘* Route Columbus believed he was following along the coast of 
Asia on his fourth voyage and continuation he had at one time considered 
following to reach India” may be regarded as more imaginary than real. 

The writings of Columbus on which the author relies are one of the 
fore-mentioned marginal notes which he attributes to Christopher Co- 
lumbus; the letter to Santangel of February 15, 1493, relating to the first 
voyage; and that of July 7, 1503, reporting the fourth voyage. The latter 
is the strongest ground in his position. Though he does not make the 
best use of it, he succeeds in repelling the attacks conjured up from Har- 
risse and Thacher and in gaining his object of establishing an affirmative 


answer to his original question 
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The fourth study, discussing the identity of Florida on the Cantino 
map, is perhaps the most valuable of these valuable contributions to his- 
torical geography. It is certainly the most creditable to the author's 
erudition, which is exhibited in a signal degree in each study and touches 
the top grade in this one. All that this essay needs is a clarification of 
one or two passages, to be perfect. It brings out the surprising fact 


that, in comparing the names on Cantino’s continent with those of Co- 


lumbus’s supposed continent of Cuba, Harrisse gives the Cantino names 
lumbian 


in regular order from north to south and confronts them with Co 
names taken from an intermediate point northward and then from the 
same point southward. Of course he found them disagreeing rhe 
author compares them in mutually corresponding order and finds that “a 


} 
| 


sufficient number of the names can be identified to establish a vital con- 


nection between the Cantino mainland and the explorations of Columbus 
on his first and second voyages’. He concludes that the continental land 
northwest of Isabella was not Florida, but “ was drawn under the misay 
prehension that it was the mainland of Asia’ 

The work as a whole is well planned and in general well executed 
The quotations and references, in several languages, afford ample op- 


portunity and excuse for errata, but with little effect. The errata are 


remarkably few. To mention one, the number of metres in a mean 

meridional degree, given (p. 17) as I11,12I, is 111,32 
Joun BIGELow. 

History of the American Frontier, 1763-1803. By Freperic L. 

Paxson, Professor of History in the University of Wisconsin. 

(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1924. 

Pp. xix, 598. $6.00.) 

In fifty-nine chapters, averaging a little less than ten pages to thi 
chapter, Dr. Paxson has synthesized the considerable volume of material 
on Western history that has appeared in the third of a century sinc 
Frederick Jackson Turner presented his memorable paper on the “ Sig- 
nificance of the Frontier in American History”. The result is an ad- 
mirable history of the West. Beginning with the narrow hem of settle- 
ment along the Atlantic littoral in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
Dr. Paxson has traced carefully and with scientific precision the details 


+ 


of discovery, diplomacy, war, exploitation, penetration, and legislation 
that have extended the territorial limits of the United States to the Pacit 
Ocean, and that, by 1893, had added thirty-three states to the amorphous 
union of a century and a third earlier 

Of course the field is not new. Dr. Paxson has built on the founda 
tions of others. Although he is careful to acknowledge his ind 
to the pioneers, Parkman and Winsor, and to the moderns, Thwaite: 
Chittenden, Alvord, and Turner, his study is distinctively 


the ablest one-volume history of the West, this book is likely to stan 
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the modest author in his preface to the contrary notwithstanding. As the 
most readable one-volume history of the West, however, it may have 
some competition. Possibly because of the minute subdivision into short 
and somewhat unrelated chapters, there is something pedestrian, a flavor 
of the class-room and the syllabus about the book. Austere as are the 
demands of modern historical scholarship, one could wish, in dealing with 
a subject of this kind, a little more of the spirit of the Covered Il’agon 
and a little less of that of the Congressional Record. 

Somewhat less satisfying is the book when viewed not as a history 
ot the West, but as what it purports to be, a history of the frontier. 
Strange as it may seem, Dr. Paxson apparently forgets at times that the 
two are far from identical. ‘‘ The American frontier was a line, a region, 
or a process, according to the context in which the word is used” (p. 
43). As for the “line” aspect, two of the eleven good maps that ac- 
company the volume are devoted to its portrayal. “ The lines that can 
be drawn delimiting the zone from two to six to the square mile are 
frontier lines, that help the historian to fix his attention upon ihe 
frontier of any date” (pp. 44 ff.). Finding that pursuit of this aspect 
of the problem does not prove very profitable, the author properly makes 
little claim for the line concept. “As a process” (the italics are ihe 
author's), says Dr. Paxson, “its most significant meaning is found” (p. 
$3). Precisely. And yet from 1763 to 1893, he appears vastly more 
concerned with the history of the frontier as a region, that is, the history 
of “that area of the United States in which the frontier process was 
going on at any moment” (p. 44), than with the history of the process 
itself. To illustrate, chapter XXII. is virtually a gazetteer of Indiana 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Settlements at Lawrence- 
burg, Jeffersonville, New Albany, Corydon, and Evansville all find men- 
tion. But what were the good people of these parts doing? What were 
they thinking? How did they feel about the European war? What was 
their attitude toward the high price of agricultural products at the sea- 
board and the low price on the Ohio, and what did they propose to do 
about it? The author offers us no clear answer to questions of this sort. 


Or another illustration—the index lists Keokuk, Burlington, Davenport, 


Dubuque, and Des Moines, but has no place for Populism or Prohibition. 

The frontier as a process clearly means the frontier as a state of 
mind, and it is fair to inquire under what circumstances the frontier 
psychosis appears and what its characteristics are. Dr. Paxson finds 
‘isolation”’ (p. 95) and a density of “from two to six to the square 
mile’ (p. 45) to be physical essentials of a frontier state of mind. 
Under these circumstances, we may expect to find, says he, “ the distinc- 
tive American demand for a right to self-determination” (p. 7), “ self- 
confidence of . thought . . . against a background of equality”, an 
‘equality of fact rather than of theory” (p. 96). “ Self-confidence, 


equality, and the demand for autonomy were unavoidable conditions that 
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the frontier bred” (p. 97). These are clear-cut 


1 
neories as to the c 


acter of the frontier, and, if correct, they are worth sustaining 
fortunately, however, Dr. Paxson can scarcely be said to have 


the equation of the frontier in terms of these co-ordinates. Rather, he 


accepts with but slight analysis these traditional notions as to frontier 
conditions and frontier traits. As a matter of fact, an excellent thesis 
could be sustained on the proposition that density ot population ha 
the West savor 


more of the frontier than the rural communities, that Babbitt i 


ing to do with it, that many of our urban communities it 


picture of the present-day frontier than Main Street. Or, again, there is 


much to be said for the contention that the frontier is dependent 


than independent, inclined to persist in the status of a ward rather thar 


to assume the responsibilities of maturity, that when the National High 


way needs repairing or the homesteaded land proves to be economically 


submarginal, the frontiersman is vastly more likely to run to Washington 
for legislation than to work out himself the solution of his own pri 

lems. Half the statutes of our Western states on really ers 
of state administration and control are borrowed from the statute-book 
of other states. Inhabitants of cities of ten thousand with all the modern 
conveniences still complacently accept missionary boxes. Or, agai u 

can be said for the thesis that instead of being belligerent and even some- 


what truculent, the frontier has always been essentially pacifist 

It is the reviewer's opinion that one reason why Dr. Paxson seems to 
have given somewhat inadequate consideration to the frontier as a process 
is because he has treated his subject as if it were a political entity; that 


is, he has undertaken to write the history of a social, economic, and 


litical process as if he were writing the history of something fixed, some- 
thing constant in space if not in time, the state of Wisconsin, for ex 
ample. Fortunately, however, here and there the reader is vouchsafed 
admirable glimpses of actual frontier processes. The chapters on the 
Land Problem, Frontier Finance, the American System, and the 


Country, are excellent, though brief. Somewhat less satisfactory are 
those on the Political Theories of the Frontier, Jeffersonian Democracy 


(which, despite Dr. Paxson’s claims, remains the product of the doctri 


ar West and Politics, and 
Frontier Panaceas. Whatever this frontier process may have been, it 


naire rather than of the dirt farmer), the F 


questionable whether “ with forty-eight states participating in the unior 
the task was complete” (pp. 572 ff.) Frontier problems and frontier 
forces in the nation were surely not terminated by anything so artificial 


as admission to statehood. 


t would be a work worth the historian’s labors to 


frontiers and in detail compare one with another.” Thus wrote Frederick 
Jackson Turner in 1893. Dr. Paxson has marked them admirably, even 


if he has not given us their history with equal satisfaction 


U1 
ven us 
2 trict 
| 
H. C. Dat 
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Trade and Politics, 1767-1769. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by CLARENCE WALWoRTH ALvorpb, University of Minnesota, and 
CLARENCE Epwin Carter, Miami University. [Collections of 
the Illinois State Historical Library, vol. XVI.; British series, 
vol. (Springfield, Ill.: Trustees of the Library. 1921. 
Pp. ix, 760.) 

Tuts volume carries the story of British progress in the West through 
only three years. The field under review stretches from the Hudson to 
the Mississippi and from Michilimackinac to Florida, the centre being 
the Illinois country. No definite western policy had been decided upon 
and the government was still undecided as to the future. A number of 
schemes are suggested by the various correspondents, none of which 
seems satisfactory to all parties. Shelburne and Hillsborough represent 
the British government and are greatly concerned for the enormous ex- 
penditure for Indian congresses, and for garrisoning the western posts; 
3enjamin Franklin represents American interests and is also personally 
interested in land grants in the Illinois country; Sir William Johnson and 
George Croghan represent the Indians, continually on the verge of war 
on account of encroachments by settlers and traders; Morgan, Wharton, 
and Baynton represent the larger traders, interested also in provisioning 
the garrisons and directly opposed to the smaller English, French, and 
Spanish bushrangers; the small traders are concerned over the trade 
regulations which prevent them from dispensing liquor and restrict them 
to the vicinity of the forts; the priests are concerned over the general 
licentiousness of the traders and settlers and the difficulties of maintain- 
ing their church regulations; while the Spaniards, holding the best avenue 
to the western trade, are eager to advance their business interests on the 
middle and upper Mississippi. Altogether it forms an interesting and 
complex problem. The eastern traders are failing because of the high 
cost of transporting goods by way of Pittsburgh and the Ohio River. 
Hostile Indians cause heavy losses along the Ohio, while the Spanish 
practically prohibit trade up the Mississippi. The correspondence opens 
up a wholly new field. Immense mercenary hunting parties to Kentucky 
are described long before Boone “ first of white men viewed that noble 
valley’. In fact expeditions from Virginia to Kentucky are shown 
antedating Boone by several years. The mystery of the disappearance of 
the buffalo east of the Mississippi is explained. Even an expedition to 
the Falls of St. Anthony is indicated, though no details are given. An 
adventurous boatman writes of shooting the falls of the Ohio. 

Settlements appear on the Monongahela, around Detroit, Kaskaskia, 
St. Vincent, and on both banks of the Mississippi as high up as the Mis- 
souri. Traders are stationed or operating at Vincennes, Terre Haute, 
Vermillion River, Ouiatanon, Eel River, Elkhart, and Fort Wayne in 


Indiana. 
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The documents vary of course in historical value and interest from 
almost nothing to important state papers and from mere personal gossip 
to high commercial and political ability. They have been gathered from 
at least thirty different sources and the omissions leave hope that others 
will be found later. No sport is more fascinating than chasing a fugitive 
document. Some of these have escaped the vicissitudes of more than one 
military disaster. 

The editorial work is good, though the ordinary citizen would ap 
preciate more explanations. The breaks between the documents are not 
always apparent and the confusion between superior figures and letters 
sometimes sends the reader on a hunt for a foot-note where th 
The editor has succeeded in leaving out a vast number of (sic’s) and 
should have used none. It is generally understood that the spelling ota 
document is retained and there is no need of stopping the reader to tell 
him so. There are a few harmless typographical errors. The index is 
admirable. 

LOGAN ESAREY 


[he Evolution of American Political Parties: a Sketch of Part 
Development. By EpGar E. Ropinson, Professor of American 
History in Stanford University. (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
and Company. 1924. Pp. ix, 382. $4.00.) 

[He subtitle of this volume indicates its substance. It is a summary 
sketch of American party history. It deals not only with party organiza- 
tion and leadership but with the various political ideas and issues that 
have been the subjects of discussion and conflict. 

The volume sets forth the beginnings of opposing political opinions 
in colonial days, under a very limited suffrage and a partial representa- 
tion. In those days scarcely a hundredth part of the people were allowed 
to vote. We are shown that the Declaration of Independence was a party 
platform and that the party of the Revolution had its left and its right 
wing under their respective leaders, like Samuel Adams and John Dickin- 
son. There was, also, a conservative party, or body of opinion, opposed 
to change and ready to acquiesce in the British policy. 

In the period of the Confederation nothing like national parties may 


be discerned, since the members of Congress represented the state 


latures and their election was entirely removed from the peopl As the 
party of the Revolution (of 1776) was one outside the usual forms of 


law and procedure, so the party of the Constitution (of 1787) operated 
only through the state governments. Thus the author makes clear that 
up to 1789, though conflicting policies were subjects of sharp differences, 
there were no real parties in America in the modern sense 

As late as 1800, although there were divisive and positive difference 
between Hamilton and Jefferson, the modern party had not vet appeared; 


because, as Professor Robinson so clearly shows, there was very 


leo} 
ith 
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organization among the voters and the people had very little to do with 
the issues. The /eader, not the voter, was the basic element of parties. 
The party existed only in the English sense—as a group of leaders ap- 
pealing to the legislative, or preparing programmes for the electorate to 
endorse. It was not until 1824-1832, in Jackson's time, that a party of 
leaders gave way to a party of voters. 


rhus, in his thoughtful book, the author considers and analyzes the 


various movements and periods of American party history. Events are 
intelligently related, and, in consequence, their significance is clearly indi- 
cated. Party crises are analyzed, party changes accounted for. The vol- 
ume is briet and sketchy, as of necessity, with the numberless topics 
brought under consideration. While it is descriptive, it is not the product 
of an effort at a sustained narrative but rather it is of the run-and-touch 
type of essay. However, the quick touch is nearly always suggestive and 
at times illuminating. 
There is not much of new suggestion in the Jacksonian period; not 
does the reviewer find a due appreciation of the underlying economic 
reasons tor the appearance of the Greenback and Populist parties. In the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century and during much of the twentieth, 
the progress of American democracy and the changes in parties are to 
be studied largely outside of old party organization and action, and of 
this tact the volume under review seems hardly to take due account. In- 
deed, it may be said that here and there in party periods and crises the 
author hardly gives due weight to the influence of the nonconforming 
and protesting opinion that so often has had more to do with changing 
the course of party history than has the conventional action of both the 
old parties combined. 

lhe author's account of the famous campaign of 1896 is good and 
generally fair, though he takes no note of Ben Tillman and his strong 
Southern following. Tillman represented a powerful party factor of the 
time and his “ pitchfork’ speech under Cleveland was a potent contribu- 
tion to the unhorsing of the gold Democracy in the Democratic Conven- 
tion of that vear. The agrarian democracy of that time was Southern 
as well as Western 

In view of recent politics, the author might with profit have empha- 
sized what he briefly indicates, how “ radical” was the Republican party 
of Sumner and Wade, of Lincoln, Seward, and Thad. Stevens toward the 
Constitution and the courts, in the party’s young days, when the Old 
Democracy of Buchanan and Jackson felt called upon to rally to the sup- 
port of the courts as the shield of defense for property and the people. 
So much in politics depends upon whose ox is gored. So it has always 
been—tfrom Jetterson to LaFollette, both of whom, and for the same rea- 
son, were denounced as “ radicals”, revolutionaries’, “ anarchists ”’, 
“ opponents of government "’, and “ destroyers of the Constitution”. His- 


} 


by analogy, and it seems that Professor Robinson's volume 


tory teaches 


has neglected opportunities in this direction. 
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The volume is meagre for recent vears. A reader first learning his 
party history from these pages would be left much in the dark as to why 
defeat came to the Republicans in 1916 and to the Democrats in 1920; 
nor would he be much informed on the third party and independent tet 
encies in the agrarian West during this period. Electoral results are 
mentioned, majorities by counties are appraised, but the events, forces, 
and causes leading thereto are not fully explained 


On the whole. a note of intelligent progressivism runs through the 


volume. It is written clearly and represents a large reserve of historical 
knowledge. Its pages will sustain the interest of the lay read ind as 
for students and teachers of American politics, the reviewer feels bound 


to pronounce the book one of indispensable value 


The Spirit of the Revolution: New Light from s ec oft Original 
Sources of American History. By Joun C. Fitzpatrick, A.M 
\ssistant Chief of the Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mitthn Company O24. 


Dp. 300. $4.00. ) 


lo produce a valuable vet readable book dealing with relative 
important details of the American Revolution one must posse percey 
tion, imagination, and a certain amount of literary skill Mr. Fitzpatrick 
1S endowed with these three essent als and has blende d ther uccesstully 


in the series of papers which appeared in the Daughters 


Revolution Magazine and now constitute this volum Though 3 t of 
the topics are of minor importance they can not fail to interest the ] 
torical student, the antiquarian, and even the general reader if he has in 
any degree a taste for American history Che student's attention w le 
arrested by the recently discovered contributions which Ben} n Frank 
lin and John Adams made to the phraseology of the Declaration of 
dependence Phe antiquarian will delight in the narrative that catalogue 


] 


General Washington’s many headquarters, in the homely paper entitle 


‘Valley Forge Expenses ”, and likewise in those describing 

the Continental Army and Lafavette’s Liberty Loan of 1781 e ge 

eral reader will probably find much that is new to him throughout the 

book, but his favorite essay is likely to be either “ The Aid e-( 

of General George Washington or that which recounts the exploits of 

the daring sergeants who won the Purple Heart Badge of Military Merit 
Devoid of citations of authorities—an omission which 1 iuthor ex 

plains in his preface—the chapters as a whole carry conviction because 

of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s unadorned style and his careful statement H 

Imagination seems to be unde control and he seems to ret 

tive statement except when the evidence is, to his mind, « plete 


characteristic is especially noticeable in the paper whic 
tory of the uniform of the Continental Army from brown through blue 


to blue and red. Where a less conscientious writer might have erted 
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that in the latter part of 1775 the American forces were clad in brown, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick adheres to the known fact “that the official uniform 
color first adopted for the Continental Army was brown”, 

Now and then, on the other hand, his undocumented statements are not 
entirely convincing. For instance, is it certain that the Continental Con- 
gress took the Declaration of Independence with it every time it moved 
from town to town? May not the archives have been a little less itiner- 
ant than the Congress that created them? And then there is the inter- 
esting account of the first use of U. S. A. as the initials of our country. 
Is it clear that the Congress, when it decided to have every cask of ap- 
proved powder marked with these initials, intended that they should rep- 
resent the United States of America and not the United States Army ? 
Probably Mr. Fitzpatrick is right, but one becomes skeptical about him 
as an authority on initials when he suggests (p. 269) that L. S. at the 
end of the signature line of a minor legal document stands for “ Legal 
Seal”. The reviewer was brought up to believe that this is the abbrevia- 
tion not for * Legal Seal” but for locus sigilli (the place of the seal), 
and is inclined to cling to his belief. 

rhe treatise on Washington's aides-de-camp is admirable. Here one 
feels and shares the author’s enthusiasm for the young men who at one 
time or another during the war belonged to the “ family” of the com- 
mander-in-chief. Hamilton’s brilliance and Tench Tilghman’s devotion 
are especially well brought out. Even more strongly one feels and re- 
sponds to Mr. Fitzpatrick’s deep and intense admiration for Washington 
himself. More than one writer has attempted to humanize the Father 
of his Country, and more than one has failed. Mr. Fitzpatrick has suc- 
ceeded. The Washington portrayed in this sketch is both human and 
sublime. The reflective reader, however, may not agree with the con- 
clusion (p. 77) “that George Washington could have obtained hardly 
more than three consecutive hours of sleep in any twenty-four, during the 
eight years of the Revolutionary War”. Does not the enormous amount 
of work which he performed in the course of a day indicate that he pos- 
sessed extraordinary executive ability rather than that he worked at all 
hours of day and night? 

rhe choosing of a title for his book—a title that will be both appro- 
is often a difficult problem for the serious writer. 


priate and engaging 
Chis, we surmise, was the case in the present instance. “ Revolutionary 
Sketches ” would have been too light; * Revolutionary Researches” too 
heavy. “ Revolutionary Details’ would have been inadequate. At first 
one is inclined to criticize Mr. Fitzpatrick for having chosen a title that 
is inappropriate. Yet, upon reflection, the lasting impression made by his 
book is the greatness of Washington. And the greatness of Washing- 


ton, few will.deny, is synonymous with “the spirit of the Revolution ” 


at its best. 
LAWRENCE SHAW Mayo. 
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The American States during and after the Revolution, 1775-1780 
By ALLAN Nevins. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1924 
Pp. xvili, 728. $4.00.) 

Mr. NeEvINs’s book is a remarkable compilation of tacts on the his 
tory of the states from 1775 to 1789. Every teacher of history who has 
experienced the difficulty of getting up fresh lectures or class material o1 
that subject must be grateful to the author. He has, in an incredibly 
short time, run through an enormous number of monographs, state his 


tories, printed records, and articles in remote periodicals he has tre 


quently dipped into the newspapers, and occasionally into manuscript 
sources. His quotations and statements, so far as I have been able to 
check them, are accurate and reliable. 

The chapter headings show the scope of the work: the Colonies be- 
fore their Union; Transition from Colonies to States; Emergence of 
Popular Government; Writing of the State Constitutions; the Constitu 
tions in Operation; Political Development in New England, the Middl 
States, the Upper South, the Lower South; Progress in Liberalism and 
Humanity; the States and their Money Affairs; State Quarrels and State 
Friendships; Relations of the States with Congress; Facing Westwat 

Mr. Nevins has handled the thirteen strands rather deftly, now weav- 
ing them into one fabric, again separating them, individually or by 
bunches. Whatever confusion results from this method is cleared up by 
an excellent index. The treatment of different states is, however, rather 
uneven, \ readable and coherent story 1S given Of States like Virginia 
and North Carolina, where much archival and personal material has beet 
published, where the issues are fairly clear cut, and the secondary his 
tories are good. For Maryland, a state poor in published material and 
neglected by historians, the author has found it necessary to do researc! 
in the contemporary press, with excellent results. He is least effective 
with states such as Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, where the material 
is abundant but widely scattered in a mass of irrelevant antiquarian 
fuddy-duddery. There is much wanted a brief synthesis of the politics 
of these two states during the period 1775-1789; but Mr. Nevins has not 
supplied it. Underlying sectional, social, and racial antagonisms are ol 
scured by details of “ hot political contests”. Instead of an independent 
eXamination into the workings of Pennsylvania’s unique constitution we 
are given merely charges and counter-charges, and a detailed account of 
the struggle to get it supplanted lor Massachusetts, in overlooking the 
Essex Institute Historical Collections and the publications of the Colonial 
Society, the author has missed such important contributions as the Picker- 
ing-Williams correspondence and Professor Harlow’s article on “* Ec 
nomic Conditions before Shays’s Rebellion”. On this last event, perhaps 
the most important local occurrence in the whole period, Mr. Nevins's 
treatment is quite inadequate—even more perfunctory than that of several 
general histories. There is too much detail on personal contests between 
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Adams, Hancock, and Bowdoin; too little on the fundamental conflict be- 
tween town and country, seaboard and interior, and on its early symptoms, 
such as the price-fixing legislation, the tender act, and Elvy’s rebellion. 

Mr. Nevins’s method of presentation is not dynamic but static, like 
McMaster’s, without the extensive use of contemporary material that 
makes McMaster’s History so useful a mirror of the American mind. 
He seldom ventures upon an interpretation, or explains the lack of causal 
sequence in certain parts of his narrative. In Maryland, for instance, 
we find the same elements of discord as in Massachusetts and Virginia: 
tidewater against interior, conservative senate against radical house, and 
creditors against debtors. Luther Martin, like Gerry and Mason, refuses 
to sign the Federal Constitution, and appeals to the people with cogent 
arguments. We naturally expect a close and uncertain contest for ratifi- 
cation. Instead, the Federalists sweep the state, and the Constitution is 
ratified by a vote of 63 to 11. Why? And there are several subjects un- 
touched by the book, upon which light is much more wanted than upon 
state politics. How did prices rise relative to wages during the war? 
Who was worse, and who better off at the close of it? Did the standard 
of living rise or fall? What was the mechanism of the early state gov- 
ernments, and their relation to the local units? What of that “ hidden 
phase’, the indispensable Irishman? What of emigration to northern 
New England, and the interior of New York and Pennsylvania? What 
religious developments took place, apart from disestablishment—why, for 
instance, did Virginia become free-thinking, and New England less toler- 
ant? Social questions are not altogether neglected. There are some use- 
ful pages upon penal and humanitarian legislation, and on the paper- 
money agitation. But the treatment of education, literature, the Loyal- 
ists, and the westward movement leaves much to be desired. 

Yet, after all is said, the fact remains that Mr. Nevins’s book is a 
valuable one, crammed full of useful facts that were not readily accessi- 
ble heretofore. Anyone studying the period will find it indispensable, if 
only as a starting-point. These ungracious criticisms are only offered 
(1) as a suggestion to students, that the social and economic history of 
the states during the Revolutionary period is still a fruitful subject for 
original research; (2) as a suggestion to the author, for the future series 


of which this volume “is meant to serve as the cornerstone”. It is to 
be hoped that they may have more maturity and depth, without sacrificing 
the encyclopaedic breadth, the industry, and the accuracy which are the 


outstanding merits of the present work. S. E. Morison. 


History of the Lost State of Franklin. By Samvuet Cote 
LIAMS. (Johnson City, Tenn.: Watauga Press. 1924. Pp. 
Xill, 371. $4.50.) 

Ir very soon “lost” to political geography, the state of Franklin as- 


suredly has not been lost to history. For since John Haywood wrote, a 
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century ago, his Civil and Political History of Tennessee, the story 


o! 


Franklin has been many times retold. But like Ramsey and Roosevelt 
and Alden, in their respective days, Judge Williams has increased ou 
knowledge of this interesting expression of post-Revolutionary particu 
larism through the utilization of new source-materials. The most im 
portant of these is found, of course, in the North Carolina State Records 
which Judge Williams has combed with great diligence and with much 
profit. He has been fortunate, also, in the discovery of further newspa- 
per material, particularly in the DeRenne Collection in Savannah. From 
the Georgia State Gasette, for example, he draws a long and enlightening 
contemporary account, hitherto unused, of a debate in a convention held 
in Franklin in May, 1787. He places the student under deep obligation 
to his legal learning and shows how profitable to the historian research 
in court decisions may be, by extracting many valuable data from Ten 
nessee cases, neglected by earlier writers. He has found helpful side- 
lights in the accounts of travellers. He has used to advantage, though 
not perhaps to the fullest profit or with so firm a handling as elsewhere, 
the important “ Papers relating to Bourbon County” which E. C 
Burnett contributed to volume XV. of the Review. 

Utilizing such new materials, and carefully re-examining the old, 
Judge Williams has given us what is by far the best account of the state 
of Franklin. His work is strongest where it deals with the actions ot 
the leaders and the people of Franklin, in their constitution- and law 
making, their politics, their Indian fighting, their modes of life. Besides, 
he emphasizes the importance of the North Carolina cession of 1784 and 
of the repeal of that cession the same year and the significance, in this 
connection, of the relations of North Carolina with the Congress of the 
United States. He gives due attention to the legislation of North Caro 
lina with regard to land and to the influence of the spirit of speculation 
in the western lands. He does not, in the opinion of the reviewer, reach 
all the economic phases of this matter which should be studied—for ex- 
ample, the system of taxation developed in North Carolina or the man- 
agement of the Indian trade. Particularly valuable is his discussion of 
the hunger of the speculators, including John Sevier, for the rich lands 
situated in the “ Bend” of the Tennessee River, then in dispute between 
Georgia and South Carolina, and now part of northern Alabama. Judge 
Williams makes very clear the close relations that existed between Georgia 
and Franklin, in which connection it may be suggested, however, that a 
search of the manuscript journals of the legislature of Georgia would 
doubtless vield yet more light. Less satisfactory is the author’s account 
of Spanish relations and of Spanish influence in Indian affairs. His 
narrative of Sevier’s correspondence with the Spanish authorities has too 
much of an apologetic tone. One does not find either in the bibliography 
or in the foot-notes reference to the work of Gayarré, among the older 
writers, or to the writings of Miss Berry or Serrano y Sanz among later 


students. 


| 
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In general Judge Williams writes with fairness and without bias. He 
candidly admits the “ editing” of the spelling of documents, but he ex- 
hibits care as to the accuracy and completeness of his texts. He corrects 
many errors in the works of the earlier writers: occasionally such a 
phrase as “ Roosevelt, in error” reveals the former judge. The value 
of the book is enhanced by the addition of a number of sketches of the 
leading supporters and opponents, respectively, of the Franklin move- 
ment, among the people of the region involved. The inclusion of a 
couple of maps would have greatly helped the student. Except for the 
use of a rather small type, and a very few misprints, the format of the 
book is good. On page 3, it may be noted, a sentence has been broken 
into two imperfect parts. There is an adequate index and a bibliog- 
raphy, which omits the dates of publication. The sole illustration, the 
frontispiece, is a portrait of Sevier. 


Sr. Georce L. Sioussart. 


Frances Wright. By Wittiam RANDALL WATERMAN, Ph.D., In- 
structor in History in Dartmouth College. [Columbia Univer- 
sity Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, vol. CXV., 
no. 1.| (New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1924. 
Pp. 267. $3.50.) 

Mvucnu of the American public of Jacksonian times, which admired 
the strong-minded Harriet Martineau and hated the sharp-tongued Mrs. 
Trollope, regarded Frances Wright as a reckless if not incendiary dis- 
turber of public order and morals. Her bold and energetic personality 
presented an arresting subject for a biographer. Moreover, she touched 
American social life and jarred American thought at so many points that 
a study of her career was certain to turn up valuable historical material 
for the years 1818-1838. Mr. Waterman has been fortunate to find an 
abundance of new material. Miss Wright’s voluminous papers are still 
largely intact in the hands of her grandson, the Rev. William Norman 
Guthrie of New York, and the author has supplemented them by a study 
of the contemporary press and other sources. His monograph is inter- 
esting as a study of a picturesque, vigorous character, and worth atten- 
tion for the light it throws upon the early history of the woman's move- 
ment, the labor movement, of free thought, of the slavery question, and 
of communistic societies in the United States. Miss Wright was con- 
cerned with them all, though Mr. Waterman correctly says that the chief 
contribution of this follower of Mary Wollstonecraft was to the intellec- 
tual emancipation of women. 

Frances Wright, an English girl of good family and some means, 
first attracted attention as the author of a book of travel-letters upon the 
United States, published in 1821 in London and New York, and soon ac- 


corded the distinction of French and Dutch translations. She was proud 
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of this book, and attributed to it a wholly exaggerated 
Mr. Waterman indiscreetly accepts. As the Duke of Saxe-Weimar was 
told by American friends, and as the Quarterly Review assured its read 
ers, her work was an uncritical panegyric of people and government, 


written by an observer so careful not to injure her prepossessions that 


she long refused to enter the slave states. She never had the calm, im 
partial temper needed by a critic. Carefully educated in London, she 


early became a friend of Bentham, James Mill, Francis Place, and other 
thinkers, and of Lafayette in France, who might have made her his 
adopted daughter but for family opposition. Nurtured on Epicurean 
philosophy, English radicalism, and French rationalism, Miss Wright 
became a born reformer, and concluded that even America was not so 
perfect but that she could do much to improve it. 

The best chapters in Mr. Waterman’s volume detail her most ambi 
tious scheme and most utter failure, the famous community she tounded 
at Nashoba, Tennessee, in 1826. Her original plan, blessed by Jefferson, 
was to colonize it with slaves and train them for emancipation, using their 
earnings to pay their purchase price. After being given freedom, they 
were to be established independently and more slaves absorbed by the 
growing community. The scheme was impractical, but deserved a fairer 
trial than it received. Infected by Robert Owen’s ideas, and cursed with 
visionary associates, Miss Wright was persuaded within a few months to 
give up the experiment in self-emancipation, and remodel Nashoba as a 


h negroes do- 


co-operative community of the type of New Harmony, wit 
ing the heavier work. The incompetency of the trustees to manage the 
negroes, and the indiscreet publicity they gave their ideas of free love 
and race amalgamation, ruined the badly located venture at once. Miss 
Wright, having lost $16,000 in the venture, turned to the lecture pl: 
form, and by her attacks upon the restriction of women’s sphere, educa 
tion, and civil rights, and upon what she deemed the intolerant phases of 
organized religion, made a sensation. Her appeals in behalf of ration 
alism and personal freedom, delivered with eloquence and magnetism, 
converted a number of hearers and outraged the sensibilities of more 
Mr. Waterman covers this fully, as he does her espousal of the new 
born labor movement of the late ‘twenties. But after two vears of le« 
turing and writing, leaving a storm in her wake wherever she wet 
sailed to Europe to marry. 

Mr. Waterman assembles his facts with accuracy and general thor 
oughness and presents them in interesting style. His narrative flags to 
wards the end, largely because of exhaustion of materials. Thus he has 
little to say of Miss Wright’s last visit to America, beginning ir 1836 
and does not even give the vear of her final departure. Nor is he able 
to offer any data indicating the exact scope of her influence. The wri 
ings of William Leggett, unmentioned in his bibliography, contain a good 


many references to “ Fanny Wrightism” and the current views taken of 
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it. But whatever the extent of her influence, she was a woman who de- 


served this excellent biographical study. 


The First One Hundred Years of American Geology. By GEoRGE 
P. Merritt, Head Curator of Geology, United States National 
Museum. (New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1924. Pp. xxi, 773. $6.00.) 

A HUNDRED AND FIFTY years ago, geology found a peculiarly favorable 
environment in North America. The continent spread before the early 
observers an exceptionally varied and instructive exhibit of nearly all 
the phenomena whose study and interpretation have since led to the great 
body of soundly established principles which make up the science to-day. 
In the United States and Canada the same language was spoken; the ties 
of kindred and inheritance were close; and the geologic studies in the 
two countries were carried on in close association. North America, 
moreover, is richly endowed with ores of almost every kind and with 
other useful minerals on whose utilization the advance of the arts and 
manufactures depended, and for whose development the applications of 
geology were all-important. Dr. Merrill, therefore, in the above work 
discusses one of the most important and one of the most truly indige- 
nous of our early lines of intellectual development. His book has claims 
to the interest, not alone of geologists, but of students of American his- 
tory, who, following the lines so ably expounded for years by James 
Harvey Robinson, are attracted by the intellectual life of the people at 
large, rather than by the wars and rulers. 

Dr. Merrill prepared for his latest work by a course of training which 
gave him a very detailed command of the subject. His earlier books, 
Contributions to the History of American Geology (1906) and Contribu- 
tions to the History of the American State Geological and Natural His- 
tory Surveys (1920), lead logically and directly to the grand summary 
volume before us. In the present work, using men rather than surveys 
and learned societies as the foundation, he has traced the first appearance 
of crude ideas, as set forth in the imaginative hypotheses characteristic 
of extreme youth; the later development, of sounder and sounder conclu- 
sions, as the exuberance of immaturity wore off; and finally the estab- 
lishment of sober and well-grounded views, characteristic of vigorous 
middle life. The absurd views and contributions now come from the 
opponents of geology of the school of W. J. Bryan and George Macready 
Price and are based partly on incurable prejudice and partly on equally 
incurable ignorance. 

With all the patience and care of the historical investigator, and with 
the conscientious accuracy of the man of science, Dr. Merrill has sought, 
collected, and read not only published books and papers, but personal 
correspondence and contemporary records. In addition, he has secured, 


when possible, the personal recollections of still surviving participants in 
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the more recent events which he describes. He thus has come into pos- 
session of an impressive amount of material, which he has grouped 
chronological and also logical sequence. He habitually summarizes the 


subject-matter of one or several contributions and follows up the sun 


mary with a brief sketch of the life and characteristics of the author, and 
with a portrait. By this systematic treatment, a detailed history of the 
science has been built up, which leaves upon the reader th 
feeling that a great drama is being played before his eyes, in whicl 
times, the action attains heroic proportions. The struggles of early 


workers against difficulties and restrictions, the consuming devoti 


their chosen calling, which carried them through privation and hardships, 
and the profoundly impressive conceptions of time, of earth forces, of 
earth history, and of life development which they gradually evolved, all 
stamp upon the mind of a reader an impression which is enhanced, if 
anything, by the human touch afforded by the generosities or jealousies, 
the greatness or the littleness, of the individuals involved. 

Dr. Merrill divides his selected century, 1785-1885, into four eras, of 
which the Maclurean era, 1785-1819, is the first. The name of William 
Maclure, “the father of American Geology”, is selected for it. As an 
introduction to this chapter, the author briefly reviews such development 
of geological science as existed in Europe, on which, to an important ex- 
tent, the early workers in America necessarily drew. The introduction, 
though brief, is an excellent one along the lines usually followed by writ 
ers on the history of geology, but the attention is focused customarily on 
the large generalizations of the infant science and such questions as the 
origin and formation of the ancient and later rocks, about which much 
that was imaginative was written. There was, nevertheless, a sound 
mass of observation, patiently gathered by the mining fraternity, whicl 
deals with structural geology and which is set forth even in the works of 
Agricola in the sixteenth century. When one reads Agricola’s De Ré 
Vetallica (1556), now accessible in English through the scholarly trans 
lation by Herbert C. Hoover and Mrs. Hoover, one soon realizes that 
stratified rocks, folds, faults, mineral veins, and much more were quite 
correctly grasped. Back of the flights of the Neptunists and the Pluto 
nists was a not always appreciated stock of sound geological knowledge 
Once embarked, however, on the review of the early American work, 
few, if any, contemporary records of importance are overlooked by D1 
Merrill. 

The second era—from 1820 to 1829g—is named, after Amos Eaton, the 
Eatonian. It is marked by more careful geological mapping and by the 
endeavors of the early workers to record and describe the facts, and then 
to reason on the basis of the accumulated evidence. The third era is that 
of the state survevs, and is subdivided into five decades, beginning with 
1830 and closing with 1879. While the text follows, in the main, the of 


ficial reports, yet contributions from individuals are also carefully re 
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viewed. As indicated above, the excellent plan is systematically fol- 
lowed of summarizing an author’s work and then giving a sketch of his 
life. For all the geologists of eminence this has been done except for 
J. D. Whitney, who, aside from a short paragraph on page 411, was 
overlooked among so many. Whitney was practically the first of Ameri- 
can-born geologists to bring a preparation in both an American college 
and European universities to bear on his investigations in his native 
country. The benefits are shown in his accuracy and precision. 

The fourth era is that of the national surveys, and necessarily over- 
laps the later years of the state surveys. Expeditions under the federal 
government were indeed sent to the West all through the earlier part of 
the nineteenth century, but were so scattered and disconnected as to 
justify placing the beginnings of national surveys in the years following 
the Civil War. The time limit, of 1885, makes it possible only to sum- 
marize briefly the first six years of the present United States Geological 
Survey. 

Following the review of these personal and official activities, Dr. 
Merrill states in condensed form the development of seven great prob- 
lems, or subjects, and the solutions reached, giving a chapter to each; 
viz., the Fossil Foot-prints of the Connecticut Valley; the Eozoon Ques- 
tion; the Laramie Question; the Taconic Question; the Development of 
the Glacial Hypothesis; the Development of Micro-petrology; and, refer- 
ring to the earth, the question, How Old is It? All these subjects were 
of prime importance in their day, and the special condensed statements 
will be of great value to students. 

On a page headed “ Finale’, the five great contributions of America 


to geology, as judged by the author, are briefly stated as follows: 
- 


First, the fundamental problem of continental uplift and depression, 
as made by Dana; second, in those relating to the physics and structure 
of mountain ranges, made by the Rogers brothers, LeConte, and Dana; 
third, in those relating to glaciers and glaciation, by Agassiz and the 
elder Hitchcock, and later by Chamberlin; fourth, in those relating to 
isostasy and physiography, made by Dutton, Gilbert, and Powell in the 
arid regions; and fifth, in those relating to vertebrate evolution, made by 
Leidy, Cope, and Marsh. 


One can not help feeling that the classification of the palaeozoic sec- 
tion and its palaeontology, as worked out especially by James Hall in the 
incomparable series of slightly disturbed and richly fossiliferous strata 
of New York, furnishing, as it did, a standard of world-wide application, 
runs on all fours with any of the five selected, and that no summary is 
complete without its inclusion. When we turn to the seventy-two pages 
letters in the appendix, those from James Hall are more 


of personal 
conspicuous and fundamental than the letters of any other of the geol- 


ogists selected. 
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A tew tvpographical slips have escaped notice in editing Josiah 


Dwight Whitney appears as J. A. Whitney, on page 204, and as James 


Dwight Whitney, in the group opposite page 408. The paragraph be 

ginning, “ Alger was an iron and steel manufacturer,” on page 121, has 
no apparent connection with anything near it \ reader wonders it 


something has been omitted which showed the connection. On page 162 
Isle la Motte, in Lake Champlain, has slipped in for Mine la Motte, Mi 


souri. On page 539, the famous case of salting supposed m'ning claims 


with diamonds, which was detected by Clarence King, was staged in 
western Wyoming, where the survey of the Fortieth Parallel had indeed 
studied the geology, rather than in Arizona, where it had not worked 
But amid the many and great excellences of this monumental work 
it seems invidious and unjustifiable to point out small slips. Every 


1 


young man, preparing for a geologist’s career, should read it from cover 
to cover, and should thereby acquire an acquaintance with t 
his science; should imbue himself with its traditions; and be prepared 
thereby to endure its hardships in his ambition to add to its 
stores of scientific truth. 


James F. Kem 


Recent American History. By Lester BurreELL Suiprer, Associ- 
ate Professor of History in the University of Minnesota. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. vil, 554. $3.25.) 
PROFESSOR SHIPPEE’S book covers the period between 1865 and March 

4, 1923. The wrapper conveys the information that the book is “ written 


le interrel 


from the new viewpoint which emphasizes t ation between eco- 
nomic and political factors’, and this is a fair enough statement. About 
one-fifth of the volume is devoted to economic development and in the re- 
maining chapters the influence of the economic on the political is strongly 


emphasized. Of course in the case of the period 1877-1896 the applica 
tion is more or less familiar, showing the influence of economic unrest 
on currency and tariff legislation, on the attempt to regulate corporations 
and railroads, and on third-party movements Phe development of labor 
organization is handled with detail somewhat unusual in a book of this 
scope. Professor Shippee is perhaps on ground a little less familiar to 
the average student of American history when he traces the movement of 
the United States in the world’s politics successively in the Caribbean, in 
South America, in the world at large, to the spread of her investments 
beyond her own borders. For the last Cuban insurrection and the Span- 
ish-American War. for instance, he finds an origin in the investment of 
American interests in Cuban sugar plantations. In view of all the empha- 
sis on the economic, one regrets that a little more attention was not 
given to the social side of history. A contrast of the ways of life of an 
average American family or community in 1865, in 1896, and in 1923 


would have been illuminating. 
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In his treatment of the period of. American history since 1912, it is 
not difficult to see in Mr. Shippee an admirer of Woodrow Wilson. In 
peace and in war the censure visited upon Wilson is rare and mild. The 
pages on the ill-fated treaty of Versailles, while written with scrupulous 
and restrained fairness, reveal a marked sympathy with the President. 
In the years since 1920 Professor Shippee has to confine himself to a 
bald narrative of happenings, with a minimum of comment and inter- 
pretation. The style of the book is serious, in places as a result of long 
paragraphs even a little heavy. One suspects that occasionally there are 
a few too many facts and names to be carried easily by the narrative. 
3ut to the American undergraduate for whose class-room use the book 
is manifestly prepared the above characteristics are excellences. 

The weak point in the book is the chapter on the Forces at the Front, 
which demands rewriting in any future edition. Professor Shippee fails 
to distinguish among military events the essential from the casual. No 
one would recognize in the sentence or two on page 455 the real history 
of the brilliant offensive of the First and Second divisions on July 18 
that drove in the west front of the Chateau-Thierry salient. In the page 
and a half allotted to the St. Mihiel offensive there is nothing to show the 
essential character of the operation, the pinching out of the salient by 
attacks from both angles of its base. The two and a half pages on the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive, pages 459-461, literally bristle with errors. 
The 77th Division was nowhere near Montfaucon. Montfaucon was 
taken on the 27th of September and not by noon of the 26th. The 33d 
Division had reached its objective on the Meuse about 10 o'clock on the 
morning of the 26th. Why mention the comparatively insignificant com- 
bats of the 28th in the neighborhood of Brieulles and omit all mention of 
the German counter-attack on the centre of the American line, or the 
magnificent later work of the First Division at Exermont in retrieving 
the failure of the 35th? The fighting of October 4 did not drive the 
Germans almost out of the Argonne. The shortage of replacements 
would not be a reason for failure to relieve units in the line promptly. 
On page 464 what does Professor Shippee mean by “the First Battalion, 
the 339th Infantry, the 310th Engineers, a Field Hospital company and 
an Ambulance company”? However, Professor Shippee, after losing 
the ‘ Lost Battalion”, makes no attempt to find it again; and his chapter 
has that one virtue at least. His errors lap over into the chapter on the 
peace treaty. German envoys were not received at Versailles on the 7th 
of November to listen to the terms of an armistice. 

Generally speaking, the book is marred by errors of proof-reading 
that seem to lie between author and publisher: ‘“ James Gilespie Blaine”, 
page 31; “Colin P. Huntington ”, page 118; “‘ discrete” (prudent), page 
121; “indiscrete”’, page 179; “ Burke Cockran”, page 190; both “ Ha- 
bana”, and “ Havana”, on page 241; “ Bogata”, page 306; ‘“ Buneau- 
Varilla” (bis), page 306; “ William M. McKinley ”, page 370; * William 
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F. McCoombs”, page 373; “ Brant Whitlock”, page 406; “ Chateau- 
Saline’, page 462; “Cavite”, presumably should be “ El Caney", on 


page 246. 


Men and Policies: Addresses by Ettnu Root. Collected and edited 
by Ropert Bacon and JAmMes Brown Scott. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1924. Pp. x, 509. $5.00.) 

Tus, the latest volume in a series of the collected writings and ad- 
dresses of Elihu Root, is divided into three sections: I. Some Americans 
(pp. 3-117); II. Law and its Administration (pp. 121-165); III. The 
War and Readjustment (pp. 169-499). A large portion of the materials 
has been garnered from Mr. Root’s work during the years 1918-1923 
Three selections, however, come from earlier times: Instructions to the 
American Delegates to the Second Hague Conference ( May 31, 1907) 
letter of instructions (July 20, 1913) to Robert Bacon, who was sent to 
South America that year by the Carnegie Endowment; and an address 
in memory of Joseph H. Choate delivered before the New York City Bar 
Association on December 20, 1917. Varied and occasional as most of 
these papers are, they reveal the broad scope of Mr. Root’s interests 
Moreover they characterize admirably much of the better thought and 
the sane, if conservative, tendencies of these times. Indeed they amount 
to a series of impressive commentaries on a few of our leading men 
such, for examples, as Roosevelt, Choate, Lincoln, Cleveland, and Hamil- 
ton—on law, on public opinion as observed in a democracy, on govern- 
ment, and in particular on the foreign relations of the United States 

Mr. Root’s tributes to Roosevelt, to Joseph H. Choate, and to Lincoln 
are full of wisdom, understanding, and fine feeling. His eulogy of 
Hamilton is sure to impress some readers as excessive here and there in 
its language. No single topic is more clearly and adequately elucidated 
in the volume than that which concerns the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, the institution which since February, 1922, has been 
functioning at the Hague. This court, in Mr. Root’s judgment, marks 
the maturing of tendencies of thought coupled with a series of circum- 
stances which, reckoned from at least as far back as 1899, the year of the 
assembling of the first Hague Conference, have brought it into being. 
In its particular relations to the present League of Nations he finds no 
sound reasons why the United States should not sanction and become a 
member of the court. What he observes is this: 


that the protocol or treaty constituting this court makes it a world court 
and not a League court; and especially it should be noted (1) that all 
states, including the United States, are made competent suitors before the 
court; (2) that the citizens of all states, including the United States, are 
made eligible for election to be judges of the court, as the election and 


3 ll states 


membership of a distingu'shed American indicates; (3) that all 


( PEAS! 
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which were members of the old Permanent Court of Arbitration at the 
Hague, including the United States, are entitled to make nominations 
which shall form a part of the eligible list from which judges are to be 
elected. . . . (4) that in electing a judge, the members of the Assembly 
and of the Council of the League of Nations are not exercising any power 
vested in them by the League or by the Covenant. ... (5) that the 
protocol contains an express invitation to states not members of ithe 
League, including the United States, to become parties to the treaty by 
adherence (pp. 416-417). 

Of miscellaneous papers or speeches the following will be found to be 
peculiarly informative and thoughtful: “ The Standard of Legal Educa- 
tion’ (pp. 141-157); “ The Restoration Policies of the United States ”’ 
(pp. 210-231); “ International Law after the War” (pp. 424-442) ; and 
“A Requisite for the Success of Popular Diplomacy” (pp. 476-485; 
first published on September 15, 1922, in Foreign Affairs, I. 3-10). The 
student of the much-debated Versailles Treaty of 1919 will find in this 
volume Mr. Root’s two well-known letters addressed, the first to Will H. 
Hays, chairman of the Republican National Committee, under date of 
March 29, 1919, and the second to Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, under 
date of June 21, 1919. Added to these is a speech bearing on the same 
subject delivered in New York City on October 19, 1920 (see pp. 248- 
291). 

The volume, like its predecessors, is beautifully printed, well bound, 
and accompanied by an adequate index. 


B. 1. 


Hisconsin Domesday Book. Edited by Josep Scuarer.  [ Publi- 
cations of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Town Stud- 
ies, vol. I.] (Madison: the Society. 1924. Pp. 168. $5.00.) 
THE aim of the Wisconsin Domesday Book is to give the pioneer his- 

tory and development of all the townships of the state. Its chief service 

is to present a class of data which so far has not been made available by 
any historical society. At the beginning of each of the twenty-three town 
studies in this initial volume is furnished a map, on which are inscribed 
the names of the owners of farm land in 1860 and the date when the 
owner of each unit, from forty acres up, bought the land from a private 
party or from the government. Thus a glimpse is given of the pioneer 
owner of every farm in the township. Certain farm statistics, such as 
the amount of cultivated acres, farm value, value of live stock and ma- 
chinery, and bushels of wheat produced, are printed on the map unit for 
each farm. The original surveyor’s notes, giving topography, timber, 
and quality of the soil, are found on the margin. These maps furnish 
material for the history of the settlement of Wisconsin. Some of this 
material has already been used in the History of Agriculture (Wisconsin 
Domesday Book, General Studies, vol. 1.). Light is thrown on the choice 


of land by the New Englanders and Germans and the influence of specu- 
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lation upon settlement The German farmers and poor Americans pre 

ferred the forest area of eastern Wisconsin close to market, while the 
well-to-do Yankees chose the open country. Land which was surveyed 
in the full tide of settlement passed into the hands of the actual settlers, 
but land surveyed ahead of settlement was bought largely by speculators 


In the towns of this volume native settlers were less inclined to pav the 


higher price which the speculators demanded than were foreigners Phev 
would rather go farther away and buy government land. Material from 


later volumes of town studies is needed to establish this generalization 
The history of each of the twenty-three towns follows its respective 
map. The common topics are location and drainage, types of soil, timber 
beginnings of settlement, progress of farm-making, classification of farms 
according to area, general and special productions, manufactures, schools 
and churches, and population changes. Here is set down in clear and 
careful exposition a skeleton of scientifically determined facts, based on 
United States, Wisconsin, and county records, Wisconsin periodical 
newspapers, and county histories. Pioneer reminiscences or descriptions 
of social history are given for nine of the towns. These town histories 
vary in human interest, depending upon the volume of secondary and 
source-material. The history of New Glarus gives a clear picture of the 
change from the production of wheat to dairying. Wheat production in- 
creased up to 1869 and then declined. By 1880 New Glarus had more 
milch cows than any of the other towns and far exceeded the others in 
gallons of milk and cheese. Its Swiss settlers brought with them an in- 
herited tendency toward dairying and easily changed to cheese-making 
when the wheat crop failed in the early 1870's. By 1885 New Glarus 
was making 949,288 pounds of cheese and selling it to Milwaukee, Chi 
cago, St. Louis, England, and Switzerland. The production of cheese 
mounted to 1,395.712 pounds in 1905. 
generalizations from 


The volume contains an introduction giving some 
the town studies, including a comparison of valuations and productions 
in 1880, 1905, and 1920, and the characteristics of the towns according to 
certain groupings. An appendix is added, furnishing census tables of 


agricultural statistics. A detailed index adds to the value of the bool 


Raynor G WELLINGTON 


A Mistory of Minnesota. By Wittiam Watts Fotwe vr. In four 
volumes. Volume II. (St. Paul: Minnesota Historical Society. 
1924. Pp. xv, 477. $5.00.) 

TuHeE second of the four volumes of this Hist ry ¢ f Minnesota covers 
the history of the first seven years of the new, thinly populated state, 
1858-1865. It might have as a subtitle Zhe }oung Minnesota Facing 
West and South, and fumbling badly in all the work she had to do 
whether admission to the Union, the organization of the state government, 
financing of wild schemes for railroads, Indian wartare, or a share in 
the Civil War. 
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Six of its twelve chapters, or more than one-half of the body of the 
text and practically all of nearly one hundred pages -devoted to elaborate 
appendixes, deal with the Sioux outbreak of 1862 and its antecedents and 
consequences. For Minnesota’s part in the Civil War and the politics 
connected with it three chapters suffice. A single chapter shows the zig- 
zag and thorny political path, through slavery and Kansas questions, 
which the territory had to take on its way to statehood; another chapter 
throws interesting light on the half-baked and sometimes dishonest 
schemes for state grants of lands, subsidies, and loans of credit to rail- 
road companies. A final chapter on Gleanings completes the volume, 
which as a whole is disappointing in its proportions and emphasis. 

The story of the Sioux massacres naturally occupies a leading place 
in the history of the five years here discussed, and the admirable and 
vigorous presentation of the causes and sequel of the Indian outbreak 
will be prized as a fresh treatment of a phase of the “ transit of civiliza- 
tion” across the continent, in which Minnesota had experiences common 
to a dozen other commonwealths between the Canadian and Mexican 
borders. Chapters VIII. and IX. illustrate the author’s power of pene- 
tration and condensed interpretation of events as he discusses the Indian 
point of view in the losing struggle against the aggressive and rough- 
handed frontiersmen, the lax and corrupt federal Indian agents, and the 
greed of speculators and traders. But interesting, important, and in- 
evitable as the Sioux outbreak was, and necessary as it is to understand 
that the whites considered the driving out of the Indians by fair means or 
foul as a part of the process of “clearing the land”, there is quite in- 
sufficient justification for allotting one-eighth of the total space of a his- 
tory of so significant a state as Minnesota to a single episode, or for in- 
cluding in both text and foot-notes the minutiae of names, dates, times of 
day, movements of Indian bands and fleeing settlers, and pro-and-con 
gossip and hearsay, as in chapters V., VI., VII., and X. Granting that 
this Indian war, which was carried on in the midst of the Civil War, 
and which temporarily almost emptied of their white population twenty- 
three counties in a region two hundred miles long and fifty miles wide, 
was “one of the bloodiest of Indian outbreaks on the Continent” (p. 
212), the repetition of wearisome and ghastly details does not add strength 
to the narrative. 

The exactness, fullness, and discrimination of the references in the 
foot-notes, particularly those for the chapters on railroad legislation 
(ch. I1.), on state politics on the eve of the Rebellion (ch. III.), and on 
the Indian wars (chs. V.-X.), reflect much credit on the author and on 
the editorial staff of the Minnesota Historical Society. Eleven full-page 
reproductions of contemporary pictures, documents, and cartoons, together 
with twenty-four maps, are notably pertinent and informing; for example, 
the Sioux delegation of 1858, Fort Snelling in war-time, a pioneer rail- 
road train, and a map showing the location and number of the victims of 


the Sioux massacre. 
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Here, as in the first volume, are piquant paragraphs and illuminating 
sketches relating to outstanding pioneer figures which cast long shadows 
across the history of the state: H. H. Sibley and Alexander Ramsay, 
mentioned in a review of the first volume, Senator James Shields, who 
once challenged Abraham Lincoln to a duel (p. 7), the pugnacious and 
versatile Ignatius Donnelly (p. 60), Henry B. Whipple, apostle to the 


Indians and the first Protestant Episcopal bishop of Minnesota (p. 206), 
and C. E. Flandreau, Indian agent, lawyer, colonel, and justice of the 


supreme court of the state 


KENDRIC | BABCOCK 


Canadian Federation, tts Origins and Achievement: a 
tion Building. By Recinatp Georce Trotrer, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of History in Stanford University. (Toronto and 
London: J. M. Dent and Sons. 1924. Pp. xiv, 348. $1.75.) 
PRoressor TROTTER, in his study of Canadian federation, has aimed 

to survey the political and economic forces, separately and in combina 

tion, which led to the creation of the Dominion of Canada. He has made 
himself a thorough master of the manuscript and printed sources and has 
arranged his monograph in three divisions—the realization of the political 
dream, the accomplishment of economic unity, the general conclusions. 

His success is not so much in his contribution to historical knowledge— 

the new material, large though it is, merely fills in details—as in his 

skilled fitting of the whole thing into a synthetic story of a great and 
significant achievement. 

The first division is on the whole weak, compressed, and cut 
Indeed the subject is threadbare, but Professor Trotter missed an op 
portunity to which he might well return. No one has done at all ade 
quately for Canada what Professor Farrand in his Framing of the Con- 
stitution has done for the United States. We need a comparative view 
of what the Canadian “ fathers” brought to their work—their political 
past, their personalities, their political principles. We need a study of 
how a territorial fringe cuts across creative politics at such moments in 
history as the creation of the United States, Canada, and Australia. No 
one has adequately taken this fact into consideration in studying w 
called the “historic spirit” of the respective constitutions 

In the second division of his subject Professor Trotter has performed 
a service for which all students will be distinctly grateful. The mass of 
material is analyzed with the greatest care and the problem of transporta- 
tion takes for the first time its due and essential place in this period of 
Canadian history. It is at length possible to realize the interaction of 


domestic and international politics and railroading among the forces 
n the 


working for the creation of the Dominion, and nowhere else can 
student obtain such an adequate and complete account of the political in 
Dy, 


ngratulate 


fluence of the railroaders and railway promoters. We cons 
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fessor Trotter on a piece of work successfully accomplished. Now that 
he has joined the staff of Queen’s University, Kingston, we shall look for 
further work in Canadian history. His keen interest in the West might, 
we hope, lead him to prepare a monograph on its judicial, legislative, and 
executive scheme before the completion of the provincial organization. 
In this hope we venture to suggest two things. First, notes ought to be 
at the foot of each page. To place them at the ends of the chapters is 
distressfully irritating. Second, the style is heavy and difficult. Mr. 
Trotter is too well trained not to know that bricks and mortar do not 
make a house, and that Lord Haldane’s Creighton Lecture remains for 
all of us an incentive and a guide. 

There are some points which need attention. We can not understand 
the map of British North America which serves as a frontispiece. It is 
undated and is (we believe) unused in the text. Internal evidence seems 
to point to a period before 1840. We may be quite wrong, but we have 
failed to satisfy ourselves as to its suitability or purpose. The statement 
as to the principle governing the disallowance of provincial acts is inade- 
quate and incorrect (p. 110). The problem of ultra vires is resolved by 
the judiciary, not by the federal executive. Nor has the exercise of the 
power “almost disappeared”. Unfortunately both the present federal 
government and its predecessor have exercised it and made themselves the 
guardians of “equity and good legislation” to the confusion of constitu- 
tional theory and right. A record of the debates in 1864 on the distribu- 
tion of members in the Senate survives, if not in Pope, in A. A. Macdon- 
ald’s notes on the Quebec Conference; and the suggestion that senators 
should be appointed by the provincial legislatures was discussed on the 
motion of Prince Edward Island (p. 117, notes 21, 23). A full report 
from the Economic Commissioners of 1865 is in the Canada Sessional 


Papers (p. 138, note 13). Notice might be taken of the North-West 
Transportation, Navigation, and Railway Company of 1858 (27 Vic 
toria, c. 122), and of Allen MacDonnell’s pamphlet giving an account of 
it (Toronto, 1858). The names of Carmichael Smyth’s and M. H. 
Synge’s works (pp. 257, 258) ought to be given, especially as they do 
not appear in the bibltography. If they are worthy of mention much 
more so is the completely worked-out scheme of an Atlantic-Pacific Rail- 
way found in Wilson and Richards, Britain Redeemed and Canada Pre- 
served (London, 1850), which appears to be entirely overlooked. The 
date * 1874” (p. 328) is a slip. 

The book is a distinct and valuable addition to the political and eco- 
nomic history of North America, and Professor Trotter has every reason 
to be proud of his first work. The bibliography and index are excellent. 


W. P. M. KENNEDY. 
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Varimilian und Charlotte von Meaiko. Nach dem bisher unverof 
fentlichten Geheimarchive des Katsers Maximilian und sonstigen 


unbekannten Quellen, von EGon Carsar Conte Corti. In zwei 


Banden. (Zurich, Vienna, and Leipzig \malthea-Verlag 
1924. Pp. 330, 360; 436, 87.) 
THE author spent nearly three vears investigating in. the »-called 


secret archives of Maximilian at Vienna, the documents in which ha 


hitherto been inaccessible. His aim was to use the new material so 


to round out a restatement of the oft-repeated tale of tragedy that 


its closing scene in the execution at Queretaro. In most cases those wl 
have essayed to tell the story have been, as Corti remarks, either France 
phobes, clericals, liberal revolutionists, or Austrians, each with a part 


point of view in presenting the subject His own effort was to tell tl 


dramatic episode with rigid adherence to the trutl n pursuit of tl 
ideal he read the correspondence of the chief actors, often with the 
photograph of the writer of each letter close at hand in order to facilitate 


close interpretation. From several descendants of those who were minot 


characters in the tragedy he obtained still other unused materials, so that 
he had unusual opportunity to present new light on the erratic and 
project promoted, fostered, then deserted by Napoleot II] 

In spite of this intimate treatment in extenso, and of the inclusion of 
almost every point brought out by earlier writers, there is litthe new in 
the presentation. The documents appended, and those quoted in full in 
the text, present conclusive proof of what was well known before fror 


the course of events and the other available records There is an in- 


herent value in having the authoritative documents cited and printed, and 
in having the facsimiles and reproductions of many historical paintings 
of the departure of the ill-starred and self-deceived sovereigns from 
Austria; but what most strikes the American reader first is the fact that 
the episode is treated as one ot European rather than American histor 

In this treatment, while there is adequate portrayal of the court life 
ambition, and intrigue of the ‘sixties, with intimate pictures of the pet 
sonal character of each of the leading actors, there are two regrettable 
attitudes of preconception. The first is that the Mexican anarchy prior 
to and under Juarez was without vestige of principle, without any clear 
aim on the part of the liberals save a factious spirit of misrule. Though 
it is made evident that the clericals were hopelessly reactionary in thei 
conception of the state and the position of the Church in it, nowhere are 
Juarez and his associates credited with the integrity of purpose whic! 
was evident in their dogged tenacity and patent in spite of their severity 
There is no appreciation of the fact that the Mexican nation suffered far 
more and received more cruel injustice from the French intervention than 


could any European associated with it, even Maximilian Corti make 
evident that a leading factor in the archduke’s decision to undertake th 
redemption of Mexico was protound ignorance of its actual condition, but 
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he shows no recognition of the truth that the intervention was the heinous 
and ghastly offense it was because it thwarted the will of a people to at- 
tain in actuality that modern independence of clerical and military op- 
pression out of which it had been duped by its first tawdry emperor, the 
Liberator Iturbide. 

The second effect of writing this episode as a phase of European his- 
tory is a similar failure to appreciate the attitude of the United States 
toward Maximilian and Napoleon. Such an American spirit as is indi- 
cated might have been excused in view of the insistence of both those 
men on recognition of the Confederacy by European powers, and it is 
possible that the life of Maximilian might have been spared but for the 
inexplicable indifference or cowardice of Seward’s envoy to Juarez, 
Campbell; but the book would have shown better balance had it empha- 
sized the influence on world history which was presaged in case Na- 
poleon’s dream of control of Mexico and the Gulf had actually erected 
the check he desired upon the growth of the United States. 

There is a fair, though incomplete, working bibliography: a register 
of names takes the place of an index. The narrative is, after all the 
comments here offered, the most complete and unbiassed one vet pre- 
sented. There is a map, interesting if not important, showing Maxi- 
milian’s dream of spread of the Hapsburg power to Brazil through his 
brother Ludwig Victor; the younger man was wise enough to forego the 
lure which undid his idealistic relative. 

Hereert I. PrIestTLey. 
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The Lessons of History. By C. S. Leavenworth, M.A. (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1924, pp. iii, 100, $1.50.) Ina pleasantly written 
essay of one hundred pages the author urges the study of history for the 
purpose of gaining from the experience of the past practical rules of 
conduct for individuals and nations. In this he is not an innovator, for 
the pulpit for a thousand years has been engaged in this occupation. The 
ancient prophets spoke in the name of the Lord, and their successors at- 
tempted to halt the world on its inevitable rush to perdition, or tried to 
make it go faster toward the light, according as they believed the golden 
age to have passed away or to be a bright hope for the future. All to 
the effect that men and nations suffer for their sins, upon which general 
theme there can be no dissent. 

But Mr. Leavenworth is aiming at a set of formulae under which the 
lessons of history can be learned. He denies very properly that there 
are in history any laws of inevitable recurrence as in the natural world. 
He assumes that this pragmatic presentation of the past is an art. rather 
than a science, but at the same time he repeatedly uses the word “law” 
to reinforce his theory. He calls up cases to show that the substance of 
history is the instinctive struggle of mankind to improve in “ culture, 
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comfort, and order”. One might argue that the desire for the first cam 
aiter all the others, but we are asked to assume that the great law of his- 
tory is that the longing of mankind is for civilization. Advancement in 
this has alternated with relapse, and from examples which he draws from 
six thousand years there emerges a formula something like this: A nation 
favored with vigorous mentality and genial environment builds up a 
strong state, wealth is acquired, luxury and weakness ensue, invasion by 
outsiders brings on a relapse into barbarism, or, at the point of weakness 
the strong man enters, freedom is destroyed, and the cause of 
start all over again. Citing many instances which to him confirm the 
“law” of invasion and dictatorship, the author concludes that for tl 


present the danger to society impends not so much from possible dictators, 


but rather from socialism, which represents the nomad tribe seeking a 
short cut to riches and enjoyment by invading the wealth of the capital 
ists 

Coming down to the more concrete and practical side of the subject 
he thinks there may be developed an “art which uses working rules, on 
laws, drawn from the repetitions of history to sway present civilization 
in the direction of progress’. Due allowance must be made for “ varia 
tions and the unexpected”. He distinguishes this art from sociology 
and asks permission to coin a word from the Greek verb “to rule, o1 
govern,” and call it “ Cratics”. Permission is hereby peremptorily de 
clined. The firecracker sound is forbidding and the meaning not obvious 
Seriously speaking, “lessons from history” is after all the better desig 
nation of the subject. History is full of instruction and consolation, but 
so varied have been the conditions of its incidents that attempts to classify 
examples under rules will be far from exact, and the application to pres 
ent or future will be at the constant risk of sacrificing truth to the logic 
of a system. 


J. M. Vincent 


Problems of Citizenship. By Hayes Baker-Crothers, Director of the 
Course in Problems of Citizenship at Dartmouth College, and Ruth Alli- 
son Hudnut. (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1924, pp. xiv, 514, 
$2.75 


$2.75.) Some colleges are now substituting for an introductory cours: 


in history a composite course made up largely of economics, political sci 
ence, and sociology. The advocates of the new proposal believe that 


greater effort should be made to prepare students to take part in public 


affairs. Mr. Baker-Crothers has for several years been in charge of a 
“ gateway” course; and the book before us is based on his experience 
His theory is that students may best be interested in public affairs throug 
a discussion of some of the leading problems of citizenship. To satisfy 
the appetite aroused by discussion, the students will later in their colleg: 
course study the social sciences with serious purpose. 


nis teXtbook 


Discussion of seven problems makes up the body of t 


industrial maladjustment, feminism, international relations, immigrat 
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erties, and the press. The point of view, logic, and 


stvle used in the discussion remind one of our weekly journals of pre 


test very effort is made to arouse the reader to indignation agains 
the injustices of life in the world as it is. One misses the note of opt 

SI vhich seems to some at least 1 sin gua non ota dispositi n to 
exert oneself for social betterment The section on feminism is particu 
larly depressing. Man's inhumanity to woman seems likely to continue 
to make countless millions mourn. A bibliography of about nine hundre 
titles will give the reader an ample opportunity to see various sides of 
t ol cl 

In the preface the authors tell us that economics and _ political screnes 
1 


1 


contribute to the discussion of the problems, and teave us with the 1m 


pression that a course based on the book will serve as an introduction t 


the further studs ot the se sciences \Nost economists and political 
shas Imirable it fection to fl sects 
entists are Kkely to sav that this 1s an admirable introduction ne study 
ot sociok oy ust as one musses the note ot hopefulness which should 
ne trot i serious study of history, so one will Nave dithcuityv in nding 
tl book an introduction to a scientific statement of wisely organized 
ustryv or social contro Budget reform, a decent ballot, taxation, law- 
iking. judicial practices: all of these are current social problems 
vard the solution of which real progress is being mace Yet the authors 
ive almost nothing to sav about them. They may answer that students 
oused to a sense of indignation against social injustice 1 rush on 


further studies which will take them into scientific economics and politics 


Whether they are right is after all a matter of opinion 


t Hunters and their Modern Representatives. By W. J. Sollas 


/ 
Se.D., Professor of Geology and Palaeontology in the University of Ox 

ford. Third edition, revised. (London, Macmillan and Company; New 
York, Maemillan Company, 1924, pp. XXxv, 689, 25s.) The third editior 
of Professor Sollas’s well-known work is thoroughly rewritten and 
brought up to date The general plan of the book remains unchanged, 
but the additions are many and important. It pictures human prehistory 
from its beginnings in dim eolithic time to the close of the palaeolithic pe 

riod 


Thee lapt ron the much discussed eoliths S exct lhe nt, much ot tw new 


The study of the terraces containing palaeolithic remains in western 
Europe shows great advance in their correlation, aiding a much more re- 
liable dating of their remains. Thus the Heidelberg jaw is now con- 
sidered somewhat less ancient than we have thought. The description 
of palaeolithic art is full and good. The book is well illustrated. It 


f the final retreat of 


closes with an excellent chapter on the chronology « 
the ice sheet in northern Europe at the close of palaeolithic time 
Che conspicuous feature of the book is the attempt to discover and 


describe still surviving races as kinsmen of those of the successive palaeo- 


EpGAR Dawsoy 


ith epochs ind \ still reta ind dis 
of these bygone days I} thod gives ¢ 


perhaps hardly venturesome, when late pala 
pared with the Eskimo The Bushman 1 
negroid ) remains found alongside those 
in Aurignacean burials They ve pos ( 
southward in or even throug 
leading structure and culture t that age ( 
vith them How far does ¢ dt 
eolithic man, of whom we } ost noth 
to Keep aw e ot the sks he t g dt 
i venturesome experiment 

/ () tut ai Lect 
By \ ilet Chirol Chi | 
924, pp. X1, 228, $2.00.) The main tl e ot 
| o describe i 1 re 
gainst the ascendancy of the Occide1 
learned all tha he Occide can teac , or 

le mare in il illu 1 Sucl a 
t cal It s one tor \ ich the eptu € il 
British Foreign Office, as energetic and pers 
rector of the Foreign Department of the Lo 
well fitted him 

Sir Valentine contines his discussion miait 


furks, and Indians against the Western i 


ion is still a vigorous and vital force in the 
briefly the story of Mohammedanism. 11 
tory of the Ottoman Turks, and serves as 
discussion of recent events in Egypt nd | 
Morocco, Iraq, Svria, and Palestine \ 


and activity of Bolshevism, with special at 


Russia under this new aspect upon Persia 
tine is clear and frank in his statements 
blame impartially and, though proud of w 
general as a civilizing force, he nevertheless 
calmly what he considers to have | 


] 1 +) 


One need not be surprised to find that S 


een serio 


aly 


u 


interpretation of current conditions is more 
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his statements and opinions as regards pa 


presenting dates there are errors of a few \ 
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adding it to the other three words (p. 49). Perhaps the points to. which 
most vigorous exception can be taken are in the interpretation of the 
motives for the great discoveries. One should not state flatly that 
“When the Ottoman Empire grew up, it blocked one by one the old Asian 
land routes of European trade with the Orient ”, nor should one affirm of 
the Spaniards and Portuguese that they made the great adventure “ in 
the sole hope of discovering a new trade route across the seas to the 
legendary wealth of the Indies ” 

Mistakes are few, however, and the book is one of genuine excellence 
for its calm, thorough, and satisfying explanation of a considerable num- 
ber of important world movements through which old profound forces 
reveal themselves in active current phases. A. H. LyByer. 

Medieval People. By Eileen Power, M.A., D.Litt., Lecturer in His- 
tory at the London School of Economics and Political Science. (London, 
Methuen; Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924, pp. 
xii, 216, 6s.) This unpretending book is a welcome addition to the not 
large group of volumes which undertake to ‘“ humanize” bygone history 
The author is a lecturer in the London School of Economics and Political 
Science, and throughout there is evidence of a marked power of presenta- 
tion backed by a sound and varied scholarship. She has proffered here a 
series of sketches “to illustrate at the same time various aspects of 
Social Life in the Middle Ages and various classes of historical mate- 
rial’’, and marked success has crowned her endeavor. 

Miss Power has accomplished her purpose by six somewhat discon- 
nected biographical studies of * Bodo, a Frankish Peasant of the Time 
of Charlemagne”; “ Marco Polo, a Venetian Traveller of the Thirteenth 
Century’; “ Madame Eglentyne, Chaucer’s Prioress in Real Life”: 
“The Menagier’s Wife, a Paris Housewife in the Fourteenth Century ”; 
“Thomas Betson, a Merchant of the Staple in the Fifteenth Century ” 
and “ Thomas Paycocke of Coggeshall, an Essex Clothier in the Days of 
Henry VII.” Marco Polo is of course a sufficiently famous worthy, but 
most of the others will be additions to the name-lists of many half-initi- 
ated students of the Middle Ages. 

The study of Bodo (who is not much more than a lay figure) involves 
an ingenious and helpful reconstruction of the rural life in the age of 
Charlemagne, but it is to be regretted that no typical character, who was 
neither cleric nor cavalier, could have been selected to illustrate the long 
period between A. D. 800 and 1268. The later studies in the volume, 
which are perhaps the most original, bring us close to the threshold of 
modern times 

The illustrations add to the value of the discussions. No one can 
pretend that fourteenth-century illustrators of manuscript did not have 
a keen sense of humor, after he has examined the picture “ The Meéna- 
gier’s Wife cooks his Supper with the Aid of his Book!” 

WILLIAM STEARNS Davis. 
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La Vie en France au Moyen Age, de la Fin du XII*° au Milteu du 
XIV Siécle, d’aprés des Romans Mondains du Temps. Par Ch.-V. Lang 
lois. (Paris, Hachette, 1924, pp. xxviii, 392, 25 fr.) Since this is a new 
and revised edition (with altered title) of the author's well-known worl 
La Société Francaise au XIII¢ Siécle d’'aprés Dix Romans ad’ Aventure 


which was first published in 1903, the present notice may, for the most 
part, be confined to indicating the more important change vhich hi 


been made. The plan and method of the work are unchanged; and the 


analyses of plots are still, as is inevitable, sometimes a little tedious, and 
the abundant quotations from the sources sometimes make difficult read 


ing for one who has not an uncommon familiarity with the French lat 


wWitti 
guage of the period. But the book is packed with significant details and 
gives a “close-up” picture of medieval French society such as can not be 


had elsewhere, and it is in fact invaluable rhe subject-matter has been 


considerably altered and expanded. Of the original 1 


ten romances, one, 


1_] 
added one 


Gautier d’Aupais, has now been omitted; and there have been 
romance, Jehan et Blonde, and three stories (contes ), 


Le Chevalier a la Manche, Les Trois Dames 


Chevalier Blan 
le Paris Thus the new 


work is considerably larger than the old; and there have been changes in 


the order of treatment. Bibliographical and critical data with respect 
to each of the thirteen pieces studied have been brought strict] t 

date. An appendix marshals strong arguments in favor of the identifica 
tion of the great minstrel, Jean Renart, probable author of Galeran, L’Es 

coufle, and Guillaume de Dole, with Renart of Dammartin en Goele 


bibliographical appendix entitled “ Travaux sur l’Histoire de la Vie 


rhe 
en 
France au Moyen Age d’aprés les Sources Littéraires ” has been brought 


up to date and enlarged by ithe addition of more than one hundred titles 


The value and interest of the book have been enhanced and its appearance 
has been much improved by the addition of twenty-five full-page illustra 


tions, all selected with care and discrimination from illuminated manu 


scripts, monuments, or other artistic objects of the period. 


C. W. Davin. 


The Rise of Universities. By Charles Homer Haskins, Gurney Pro 
fessor of History and Political Science, Dean of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, Harvard University. [The Colver Lectures in Brown 
University, 1922.] (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 


1923, pp. ix, 
134, $1.50.) These lectures, delivered at Brown University in 1922, con- 
stitute the best brief survey of medieval universities and university life to 


be found in English. Professor Haskins speaks with the authority of a 


specialist in this field, but the solid erudition underlying his treatment of 
the subject is concealed from the casual eye by a touch of humor and a 
literary charm that are seldom met with in discussions of ieval learn- 


ing. The three lectures deal respectively with the origin and character- 


istics of the earliest universities; the medieval teacher and his methods 


| 
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of instruction ; and the interest, activities, and ways of life of the students 
Technical details of university organization are omitted, but nowhere else 
will the general reader obtain so clear and interesting an account of medi- 
eval education as in these lectures which, at the same time, suggest a 
searching criticism of our own ideals by their reference to modern condi- 
tions and by the comparison of American conceptions with those of the 
earlier period. In many ways this little book will be found of great 
value to all who seek a realistic comprehension of the intellectual life of 
the Middle Ages. 


Bohemond I1., Prince of Antioch. By Ralph Bailey Yewdale. 
(| Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1924], pp. vi, 143, $2.00.) 
Those familiar with Chalandon’s brilliant essay on Alexius Comnenus ! 
will welcome this work as a corrective on certain important points. It 
seems clearly established that Alexius had definite obligations to the cru- 
saders and that after Nicaea these obligations were not fulfilled The 
facts may not furnish entire justification for Bohemond’s self-aggrandize- 
ment at Antioch, but they lend a touch of poetic justice to the spectacle 
of Greek meeting Norman. The picture of Bohemond drawn jin these 
pages, while laudatory, is also critical and is more complete than any 
hitherto presented. It quite supplants the excellent study by Kugler, 
for the author has brought together additional material borrowed from 
local chronicles, popular literature, numismatics, and archaeology. All 
in all, he has managed to reconstruct with vividness and completeness 
another figure in the Norman hall of fame, a figure justly ranked beside 
William the Conqueror, Guiscard, and Roge 

At first glance it seems a bit far fetched to ascribe to Bohemond the 
ambitious project of establishing a Norman empire in the eastern Medi- 
terranean which should include Byzantium as well as Syria. His disas- 
trous experiences with Alexius in the Balkans and in Syria would seem 
little calculated to encourage such hopes. Bohemond’s was a venture- 
some and fertile mind, however, and the idea may well have found lodg- 
ment in it. The author makes a plea to have Bohemond’s expedition of 
1107 counted as a crusade rather than as the blind discharge of a grudge 
against Alexius, but he has not removed the impression long held that it 
was precisely the confusion of these two ideas which led to the expedi- 
tion's tragic undoing. Antioch, however, was saved to the Latins, though 
it was Tancred, not Bohemond, who saved it. 

In this work one occasionally senses an undue joy in the methods of 
historical technique, but it was originally composed as a doctoral disserta- 
tion and such emphasis is therefore easily pardoned. In general the study 
betrays unusual insight and judgment as well as felicity of expression. 


Ferdinand Chalandon, Essai sur le Régne d'Alexis 1°" Comneéne, 108 1g 


2 Bernhard Kugler. Boemund und Tankred, Fiirsten von Antiochien ein 


, , ‘ hte der Normannen in Syrien (Tubingen, 18 


> 
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The ability displayed by the author only sharpens the regret of all at the 
too early closing of so promising a career All students of the peri 
will acknowledge a debt to Professor D. C. Munro, who saw this book 


through the press. 


Cartulaire des Iles Normandes ( Jersev, Beresford 


494.) This publication of the Société Jersiaise is a collection of the 


first importance for the history of the Channel Islands and for Englis} 


and American genealogists (he documents are chiefly of the thirteentl 
and fourteenth centuries, though there is a fair sprinkling from the 
earlier period. They are taken primarily from the archives of the neigh 


boring Norman monasteries at St. LO, on the basis of copies made by the 
departmental archivist many years ago, but search has also been made at 
Paris, at Caen, and in England The editors, whose work improves 


the work advances, seem to have covered the material with reasonable 


1 


thoroughness. We find, however, no reference to the copies of Pierre 
Mangon at Grenoble or the documents concerning Heauville published 
in the Revie Catholique de Normandie (VII.-X1 The original of 
no. 169 is in the British Museum (Add. Ch. 15281 So nos $y and 
115 are printed trom a zidimus ot 1270 instead of from the original, of 
which a facsimile is given. Much of the material here printed has been 
published or calendared before, and we miss any systematic indication of 


such facts. So the detailed index might well have been supplemented by 


py 
a chronological list There are thirteen good tacsimiles of charters 1 
7 
SCdalIs. 
Calendar of karly Vavyor'’s Court Rolls preserve 1 amona thi § 
of the Corporation of the City of London at the Guildhall, A.D. 1208-1307 
Edited by A. H. Thomas, M.A. (Cambridge, University Press, 1924 


pp. xlv, 304, 15s.) The nine mayor’s court rolls in this volume have not 


appeared in print before and they contain much of value for the later 


thirteenth century They are the earliest extant records of the mayor's 
court, although we know from other sources that this court w exist 
ence much earlier than the reign of Edward I. Curiously enough, also 
these nine rolls are practically the only survivals of the original rolls of 
the mayor’s court during its long existence. Fortunately records of some 
of the proceedings of the court during the later Middle Ages have beet 


preserved in the letter-books of the city of Londor calendared by Dr 


R. R. Sharpe, and others are to be found in the still unpublished plea and 
memoranda rolls of the fourteenth and fitteenth centuries 

The editor of this Calendar, Mr. A. H. Thomas, is a former ¢ 
bridge don who now fills the Important position ot clerk of the reco 


the archives otf th 


A.C. KRey 
pp. XVvili 
| 
city of London at the Guildhall. His introduction 
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the present volume shows most scholarly knowledge of English municipal 
history in general and of the history of London in particular. The posi- 
tion of the mayor’s court and its relations with the court of husting and 
with the sheriff's court are discussed at considerable length. Then fol- 
lows an account of the procedure of the mayor’s court in regard to 
plaints, mainprise and bail, proof by oath helpers, wager of law, trial by 
witnesses, and trial by jury. 

The calendar of court rolls itself occupies 264 pages and contains 
much of great value for English medieval history in addition to a wealth 
of purely legal information. Space forbids any extended discussion, but 
mention should be made of the value of this collection for economic and 
social history as well as for municipal government. The origin and 

“regulations of the London craft-guilds; relations between masters, 

journeymen, and apprentices; London trade and commerce with the 
Continent; maritime law; Teutonic and Italian traders, merchants, and 
bankers in London, are a few of the many interesting topics found in 
the text of these court rolls. 

The volume is fairly adequately indexed as to names and subjects and 
is admirably printed. 

N. M. TRENHOLME. 


Au Jardin des Tuileries: Art du Jardin, la Promenade Publique. 
Paris: la Vie et son Cadre.] Par Marcel Poéte. (Paris, Auguste 
Picard, 1924, pp. 359, 15 fr.) No one is better fitted to write of the city 
of Paris in its historic aspects than M. Marcel Poéte. As director of the 
Institut d'Histoire, de Géographie, et d’Economie Urbaines de la Ville de 
Paris he speaks with authority; and this, his latest book, though lacking 
foot-notes and a bibliography, is a work of erudition, the popularization 
of a scholar. The subtitle—L’Art du Jardin, la Promenade Publique— 
indicates its twofold character, for in tracing the history of the Jardin 
des Tuileries he not only outlines the history of the development of the 
formal garden, but also shows how it reflects the interests of successive 
monarchs and at the same time pictures the French Renaissance as it de- 
to take but one example—was 


veloped under Italian influence. The site 
chosen in the first place by Francis I. in the effort to find a healthier place 
of abode for his mother, for whom the neighborhood of the Hotel des 
Tournelles was too damp and unsavory; while the garden itself was de- 
veloped by Catharine de’ Medici, influenced in all probability by a desire 
to get away from the place where her husband had died. Naturally 
enough she followed Italian models. Thus, like the whole movement of 
the French Renaissance, the garden copied the Italian and was closely 
connected with royalty. 

“Tl apparait . . . comme un organe nouveau repondant a une fonction 
nouvelle. Il correspond a des besoins de vie sociale que la Renaissance a 


fait naitre et qui se sont accrus a la suite de l’essor de notre pays aprés 
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les guerres de religion. Alors, la diffusion du luxe, le développement de 
relations mondaines, l’extension prise par la circulation en carrosses ont 
donné a la vie extérieure une impulsion que marque cette nouveaute 


promenade publique” (p. 328). It is this aspect which gave to the 


garden its permanent historical interest as the setting for the “ com 


jiumaine ”’. 


Lectures on Holland. Delivered in the University of Leyden duri: 


the first Netherlands Week for American Students, July 7-12, 1924 
(Levden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1924, pp. 119.) As mentioned in a pr 
number (XXIX. 404) the University of Leyden maintained last Jul 

* Netherlands Week ” for American students, during which eight lecture 
were given in English, by eminent professors of the university, intended 


to expound to English-speaking students the essentials of historical and 


political knowledge respecting the Netherlands These lectures have 


now been printed in a volume, and furnish an interesting, and in some 
respects valuable, introduction to an understanding of the country and its 
position. Professor J. Huizinga gives a brilliant exposition of H¢ 
Holland became a Nation. The professor of international law, W. J 
M. van Eysinga, sets forth with great acuteness and wisdom the Place « 
Holland among the Nations. Professor Colenbrander discourses on the 
Indian Empire of the Netherlands, Professor Eekhof on Religiou 
Thought and Life in Holland (assuming, we should fear, more know!] 
edge of theological history than most of his hearers would be likely t 
possess), and on the Latest Discoveries about the History of the | 
grim Fathers, Protessor Blok on Motley, Professor W. Martin on the 
National Element in Dutch Art. The volume is concluded by a 1 
entitled “ The Land of Grotius”’, by Professor C. van Vollenhover 
which he very skillfully and interestingly relates the life of the found 


of modern intern’&tional law to the history of his country in his time 


illustration 


its present international position. There are some good 
The English is remarkably good, for the work of persons to whom that 
is not the native language, but might have been improved by Englis! 


American revision 


Chronicles of the Eighteenth Century, founded on the Correspondenc 
of Sir Thomas Lyttelton and his Family. By Maud Wyndham. In two 
volumes. (London, Hodder and Stoughton; Boston, Houghton Miffli: 


30, 30s.) As a mirror of the 


Company, 1924, pp. Xxiii, 264; vil, 


oO. 
teenth century, these volumes are of some interest—though less than on 


might expect. The Lytteltons were a numerous and highly respect: 
family, having contacts with both the political and the literary worlds 
and the ample resources and social standing of Sir Thomas gave his cl 
dren the opportunity of achieving whatever position they merited—per- 


haps a little better. Untortunately the only one who seems to have u 
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force with a measure of abilitv was the illegitimate son, Thomas Smit] 
who acquitted himself creditably in the navy and rose to be an admiral 
Sir George (afterwards Lord) Lyttelton, the best known of the family, 
is more likely to be remembered tor his early connection with Pitt than 
for his sorry accomplishments as a minister under Newcastle, but his 
literary tastes (or perhaps his rather vapid poetry) made him the casual 
friend of Pope, Swift, and (especially) Thomson. One might expect that 
he ould sometimes deliver himself of keen observations on his societ 
ind times, but it 1s not always within the power even of clever people to 


write interesting letters, and Sir George was admitted by his conten 


poraries to be excessively tiresome. For vivacity one turns rather to a 
few letters of voung “ salts’ like Samuel Hood 

Miss Wyndham can hardly be blamed if her material ( from which 
Phillimore had already gleaned a little!) is sometimes dull. But, in 


undertaking to portray a whole family, together with several of thei 
friends (usually assigned to separate chapters), she has been forced tfre- 


n the general course of the narrative, which 1s still 


quently to depat 


further impeded by the method of interpolating letters or extracts ot 


letters throughout the work. The result of all these circumstances is t 
give the reader a rather disjointed impression of a very commonplact 
group of persons. Yet the book is not without its value as a cinema ot 
the country gentry whether studving at Oxford or visiting a Cornish 
inn, whether pulling strings for office, or commanding a frigate, or con 


int out some of the features of more direct historical 


interest There is no evidence to verify Shelburne’s story that the 


* Cousinhood ” meditated forming an opposition in the event of Pelham’s 


death, but were betraved by Lyttelton ; and indeed we find ver\ little oO 


add to our knowledge otf Pitt ut we are indebted to the author for 
solingbroke’s opinron of Wyndham, for some side-lights*on the chicanery 


ot Leicester House, for an exceedingly interesting estimate of Louis X\ 
(written by Sir George trom France), for various contemporary im- 


] 
} 


he American war (including Braddock’s deteat), and for an 


pressions of t 
account ot Byng's battle off Minorca bv an under-officer, who states, 
among other things, that the morale of the fleet before going into action 
was excellent Che author's narrative, which is little more than a frame 


for her selections from the family papers, shows a competent grasp ot 


her subject. The “Empress of Austria” and her diplomatic relations 
furnish perhaps the only exception to this statement. 


W. RIKER 


Ennio Quirino Viscontt e la sua Famiglia. By Giovanni Sforza 
fAtti della Societa Ligure di Storia Patria, vol. LI. | Genoa, the Si 
ciety, 1923, pp. 235.) The Societa Ligure di Storia Patria has admittedly 


J 


rs ( rres nde rd | 


tracting tor a marriage 
It renains to 
T 
| 
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departed from one of its traditu t ( 
publicatn ns, and also, one regrets to s ! 

Ennio Quirino Visconti (1751-1818 st 
Visconti, the successor of Winckel: 1 
Museo Pio-Clementino under both pope ey 
in detail every phase of the career of this = 
submitted to public exhibitions of ] ext lit 
and translator into verse of luripi and Pind 
both laws at twenty as an step t 
paternal and papal patronage, from whi e 
loss of present benetices and of tuture pre ment 
mately Teresa Doria In his dise 
rian and protégé of Prince Sigismondo Chigi, t 
uomini ragguardevoli per intelligenza « tu 
recalled at last by his fathe ness to 1 
pletion ot the seven great volun = decct ne 
nuseum while holding the px f conservato 
and custodian of the Biblioteca Vaticana r 
glorious episode as i patt ot 1 eT ul ce 
Roman republic, brought to a close | en fe 
Neapolitan army from Rome to Paris in 1799 
( f the leading archae logist t the rid. he 
statues in the Louvre. Until his death he was « 
collaboration with his fellow retugees, the Pirar 
and publication of the descriptions of the newly 
the Louvre, capped by his / jrapi 
pi Romaine in 1817, while in 1 meantime | 
letters by the score on subiects si 
First Consul should be portrayed ( udet 


1804, the merits of the fig 


the merit and pecuniary value of 
savants, he was summoned to apy 
the British Museum. 


The book is as detailed as it 


ong quotations from the hundre 


cle parts from the traditions of the 


no unedited documents (apparently 


minute, have escaped publication 
set by the society in that the proot 


1] 


apologetically stated in the pretace under 


death of the author, still remains in 


and printing are interior lhe 
tive. It isa not uninteresting lite 
work was of real importance 
whose name only passed from cot 


phy atter the pertection ot 
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Tron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution. By Thomas Southcliffe 
Ashton, M.A., Senior Lecturer in Economics in the University of Man- 
chester. (Manchester, University Press; London and New York, Long- 
mans, Green, and Company, 1924, pp. xi, 266, 15s.) The author has ex- 
amined the principal previous writings in his field (the eighteenth-century 
forge and foundry industries), and has had access to extensive local rec- 
ords that are extremely valuable and little known. Hence the student in 
quest of bibliographical aid has special reason to deplore the omission of 
a separate bibliography and the condensation of notes. But readers in 
general may well be grateful for a monograph with an unusually attrac- 
tive style and with material additions to knowledge. 

The author shows, for instance, in his discussion of the epochal 
changes in technique, that smelting with coke is traceable to the first 
Abraham Darby, early in the eighteenth century, though the general adop- 
tion of the process was admittedly delayed till late in the century. The 
peculiar relations between the iron and steel industries and the various 
wars are discussed at length. The price agreements and other organized 
activities of the iron-masters indicate a slighter development of individu- 
alism and competition than has commonly been supposed. The discussion 
of the views of the manufacturers concerning public policy is in general 
enlightening, but the admittedly faltering steps of the early great indus- 
trialists toward economic liberalism are unduly minimized because 
prompted by “ self-interest ” and “expediency”. The author emphasizes 
the view that the attempts to regulate the colonial iron industry resulted 
mainly from political expediency in dealing with Sweden and Russia 
rather than from consistent principles of public policy. Though inter- 
estingly developed, the idea is perhaps overemphasized. Difficulties in 
securing iron from Sweden and Russia furnished the occasions, but the 
policies adopted with reference to colonial iron may properly be viewed 
as parts of a measurably consistent imperial scheme for maintaining 
complementary economic relations between the colonies and the home 
country. The leading figures in the iron industry are pictured in a 
manner which gives a sense of reality to them as individuals (a virtue 
rare in books of this type), and which at the same time shows their larger 
significance. Perhaps the least satisfactory part of the book is the single 
chapter devoted to the iron-workers—an extremely difficult subject. 

In most respects the book fills a serious gap satisfactorily. The Uni- 
versity of Manchester Press is to be congratulated on adding to its list 
of valuable publications on modern English economic history another 
book which careful students in its field will find indispensable. 


Witt Bowpen. 


Le Mouvement Ouvrier @ Paris pendant la Révolution Frangaise 
(1789-1791 Par Grace M. Jaffé, Docteur de l'Université de Paris. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, [1924?], pp. 222, 12.50 fr.) This brief work de- 
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scribes the condition of the working class of Paris during tl first vears 
of the Revolution, and especially the incidents in the spring of 1791 
which led to the passage of the Chapelier law on June 14. It adds ma 
terially to our knowledge of little known movements in the labor world 
of thetime. The author, utilizing the documents preserved in the archival 
collections at Paris, gives an interesting account of the group of the 
journeymen carpenters, whose meetings at the Archevécheé started the 
controversy. They aimed to establish a minimum wage of 50 seus a day 
The essential question is whether the Chapelier law was, as Karl Marx 
asserted, a “ coup d'état bourgeois ’, a notable stroke in the effort of the 


middle class to turn the Revolution to its own economic 


author finds it strange, if this were the case, that neither Robespierre not 
Marat should have attacked the legislation. Her own opinion is that 
while the law shows that the bourgeoisie, triumphant over the nobility, 


meant to assure its supremacy over the working-classes, other motives 
were influential. The framers of the law were under the domination of 
Physiocratic ideas and believed that nothing which contravened natural 
liberty in industry should be permitted. They were also affected by the 


1 


repeated assertions that the journeymen were using violence in prevent- 
ing other laborers from working below the minimum which thev had set. 
These fears, the author believes, were without foundation. She has 
found no case of a workman arrested for violence or riot. On the whole 
the author's attitude is objective, although she seems less critical of testi- 
mony against the employers than of that against the employees. One ex- 
ception is her adoption, in explaining the high cost of living, of the base- 
less suggestion of Monin that Necker may have speculated in grain to 
government account in the winter of 1788-1789, using the profits to 
diminish the danger of bankruptcy. 


Henry E. Bournt 


La Révolution Francaise. Par Albert Mathiez, Professeur d'Histoire 
Moderne a la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Dijon. Tome II. 
La Gironde et la Montagne. (Paris, Armand Colin, 1924, pp. 223, 6 fr.) 
The “avertissement”, volume I. (reviewed in this journal, XXVIII. 
356-357), states that this “livre .. . est établi sur une documentation 
étendue, parfois méme inédite, interprétée par une critique indépendante 
and that the second volume will end with July 27, 1794, and the third 
volume with the creation of the Empire. The second volume m‘ght just 
as well have been entitled La Gironde, for it covers the period from Au- 
gust 10, 1792, to June 2, 1793, only. It is an exposition of the plans and 
failures of the Girondists. The Mountain and its supporters are leit 
too much in the background. Their activities are praiseworthy. The 
facts are made to tell the story in an admirably historical way. There 
is just enough of running comment to make the reader suspect that 


Robespierre is going to be the hero and statesman and Danton the villain 


—_ 
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and traitor. The third volume will be looked for with much eagerness. 
The story is exceedingly well told. It is as interesting as a novel. The 
Girondists are depicted as doomed to destruction. They lacked real 
leadership and they vacillated when decisive action was imperative. They 
misunderstood the conditions and neglected them while practising crooked 
politics. They plotted to gain political domination. They worked against 
the Mountain party, the Jacobin Club, the Parisian municipal organiza- 
tions and influence in France, and the poorer classes. They adopted 
more and more reactionary policies. 


CarL CHRISTOL. 


Private Papers of George, second Earl Spencer, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, 1794-1801. Edited by Rear-Admiral H. W. Richmond. Vol- 
ume IV. [Publications of the Navy Records Society, vol. LIX.] (Lon- 
don, the Society, 1924, pp. v, 320, 18s. 6d.) This fourth and final vol- 
ume of the selections from the papers of Lord Spencer has the same de- 
fects in arrangement commented upon in this Review in notices of the 
preceding volumes (e.g., XXIX. 797). The items in the fourth volume 


he same chronological interval as those in the third, namely, the 


are Iromt 
years 1797-1801. In fact the editor treated the contents of these two 
volumes as a single body of material, and the general introduction in the 
third volume relates also to the contents of the fourth. This last volume 
contains papers grouped under the topics “ St. Vincent and his Officers, 
1799-1800", * The Mediterranean, 1798-1801", “ The Indian Waters, 
the Red Sea and Cape of Good Hope, 1797-1801”, “ The Northern 
Powers, 1800-1801", and General Correspondence, 1800-1801". The 
papers relating to operations in the Mediterranean, which make up more 
than one-third of the bulk of the volume, are arranged in subdivisions 
under the topics “General Correspondence, January to July 1799”, 
‘Sidney Smith in the Levant, October 1798 to December 1800", and 
“Lord Keith, December 1799 to March 1801 ”’ 

rhe papers in the fourth volume perhaps more than those in any of 
the others are of interest to students of other than purely naval history. 
There are interesting items illustrating the manner in which the Cabinet 
functioned in making war. For example, Dundas as secretary of state 
wrote in the last days of 1800 to Sir Ralph Abercrombie, having first ob- 
tained the king’s approval, giving to that commander discretion to decline 
to go forward with a military expedition then in contemplation if Spencer 
would not in the meantime substitute another naval commander for Lord 
Keith. This letter was sent to Spencer for his information before it was 
despatched and was apparently intended as much for the Admiralty as 
for the general to whom it was addressed as a private communication. 
This volume also contains items of interest to students of the larger 
strategy of the war and of foreign and imperial policy, especially as re- 
gards Asia and Africa 

THOMAS LAPRADE. 


\ 
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L’Angleterre au XIX¢ Siecle: son Evolution Politiqu Par Leéor 
Cahen, Docteur és Lettres, Professeur aux Lycées Condorcet et Fenelon 
( Paris, Armand Colin, 1924, pp. 204, 6 fr.) This compactly written littl 
manual seems to be admirably suited to the purposes for which it is 
tended, namely, as an introduction to recent English history tor students 
in French lycées. The narrative is organized in three parts with three 
or four chapters in each part. The first part, “ La Ruine de la Vieille 
Angleterre ", treats of the political history in the period trom the latter 
part of the eighteenth century to 1830; the second, “ L’Angleterre Libre- 
Echangiste ’, from the Reform Bill of 1832 to that of 1867; the thi 
* L’Angleterre Deémocratique"’, the period since 1867. Thi 
chapter deals with contemporary conditions. The material in the book 
is on the whole well selected and the generalizations are characterized by 
more insight than might be expected in a work based almost entirely, if 
one may judge from the bibliography, on authorities in French, either 
books by native French writers or French translations of British o1 
American books. A few titles in English are suggested, but some ot 


them seem to be books that chanced to be at hand when th 


writing rather than those likely to be useful in a further study of th 
subject 
THOMAS LAPRAD 
Histoire Politique de LEurope Contemporain Evolut Partis 


ct des Formes P 


litiques, 1814-1014. Par Charles Seignobos, Protesseut 
ala Faculté des Lettres de Université de Paris Se ptieme | dition, e1 

tiérement refondue et considérablement augmente: Tome | Pari 

Armand Colin, 1924, pp. xiv, 536, 35 ir.) A revised edition of this work 
first published in 1897, and for many years a classic in its field, has bee 
long desired. Now that it has come, one is astonished at its thorou 
ness. Not only has the terminus ad quem been extended to 1914, giving 
us the record of a complete ct ntury's development ; not only has t 


ber of pages been increased by a fourth, requiring a division into two 


volumes (of which the first has now appeared), though this in itselt 
would have been a considerable task; but more than this, scarcely a 
sentence of the original work remains unaltered. The insertion of a 


qualifying phrase here, of a whole new paragraph there, the breaking up 

of old paragraphs by new headings, considerable changes in the order ot 

presentation, and the addition of material throughout, make this almost a 
new book. The bibliographies are brought up to date, but there 

this first volume no index; let us hope there will be one in the second 

The spirit of the history remains unchanged, as the preface indicat 

g 


The conclusions have not varied since the first edition; the political 
evolution of Europe as I then described it, has, it seems to me, only cor 
tinued and grown more rapid, while at the same time becoming mor 
obvious.” The tone remains severely objective. Indeed, M. Seignobos 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXX.—42 


author mas 
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in the most substantial addition to his preface, breaks a lance with the 
sociologists, who have criticized him for limiting himself too strictly to 
facts and being satisfied with superficial explanations; he reaffirms his 
conviction that chance and accident play as great a role in historical causa- 
tion as does scientific law; hence his emphasis on revolutions. There is 
perhaps a slight softening in the author’s dogmatism; occasionally the 
addition of new material has been at the expense of the crisp, epigram- 
matic succinctness which was so valuable a feature of the old book; in 
general, however, the new passages have been so skillfully woven in that 
the loss in compactness is not apparent. 

It is obviously impossible to enumerate the changes in detail. Among 
the most striking is the insertion of two entirely new chapters on events 
in England and France, respectively, from 1897 to 1914; the former 
emphasizes social legislation and the Irish question, the latter the con- 
flicts with the Church and with syndicalism. The chapter on Italy is 
expanded into two, most of the new material being on the Risorgimento 
and on party struggles of more recent date. The framework of the re- 
naining chapters remains unaltered; to almost all, from one to eight pages 
have been added. 


EUGENE N. Curtis. 


Englische Geschichte, 1815-1014. Von Carl Brinkmann. (Berlin, 
Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte, 1924, pp. x, 212, 
5 M.) This book is designed to impress upon German readers the con- 
tinuity of England’s world-wide interests and imperial outlook since 1815, 
side by side with the country’s preoccupation over questions of internal 
change. Emphasizing the latter phase has left the study of English his- 
tory, so the author thinks, in a distortion which he strives to correct. To 
this end he contrives to bring the work of the Foreign Office and of the 
Colonial Office into a closer relation with the rest of English political 
activity; and he prefers to regard this activity as a complex but indivisible 
whole, the component parts of which should be considered only simul- 
taneously and in the closest association. In other words, he would drive 
home to his German readers the conclusion that England's interests in 
Heltpolitik and in the organization of an empire are as really and inti- 
mately phases of English politics as are the more immediate social and 
constitutional issues arising within England itself. This he has done 
most successfully. 

In the small compass of two hundred-odd pages Herr Brinkmann has 
no room for the conflicting views of political parties; nor does he even 
hint at differences of opinion over imperial questions: his history is 
limited to an epitome of events. Restricted in scope as the narrative 
thus becomes, it proceeds, nevertheless, from the wide and accurate knowl- 
edge characteristic of intensive German research and which it is refresh- 


ing to meet once more. The documentation in particular rests upon a 
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bibliography that comes close to meeting the fullest requirements of tl 

subject; it is indeed gratifying to observe that tull use has been made ¢ 

the most recent American publications—such, for example, as the his 
torical studies published in the name of Columbia and of Yale. Only 
when Herr Brinkmann enters upon the period of Edward VII. and 
alludes to the Anglo-French entente and the Anglo-Russian understamn 
ing does he fall from grace. He then becomes so obviously pro pati 


that he parts company with scholarship 


Histoire du Peuple Anglais au Steck lil. 1 Crise du 


form Bill l’Avéenement de Str Robert P. (182 Par Ele 


Halevy, Professeur a I’Ecole Libre des Sciences Politique Pari 
Hachette, 1923. pp. 339, 25 fr.) In this volume, the third of his projected 
History of the English People im the Vineteenth Centu Professor H 
lévy carries his narrative on from 1830 to 184! t must be contessed 
that this new installment of the work, while not quite so pertunctory 
volume II., does not come up to the expectations held out by the public 
101 ‘teen years ago of the introductory volume ha erly 
really brilliant analysis of the state of English society and politics in 181: 
has made an established place for itself already But the very stret 
of analysis which Professor Halévy there displays becomes an impedi 
ment in his later work, turning narrative into unnecessary and ottet 
purely rhetorical argumentation. Thus in the volume at hand the ch 
er on the passing of the Reform Bill is twisted in such a way as to make 
Reform in England appear as something incidental and subsidiary to 
original impulsion from the July revolution in Paris. English reader 
will recognize at once that in this case a subject of great complexity 
been most naively simplified. It is to be hoped that French readet 
1 cept at face value this artless version of historical cause and efte 
he documentation of the volume is based upon a bibliography cor 
pleted about ten years ago, and to which nothing has been added since 
but the references are taken to such an extent from out-of-the 
sources, and Professor Halévy has been so generous in printing his « 
cts it this part of the work provides ai erest ore 
Oo e text itself Of the five chapter vhich the b ( prise r 
thi dealing with the Church afte 832, best repay () 
relations between England and France, and in his remarks upon Pal 
ston, Professor Halévy is not at his best; he seems scarcely to realize tl 
international provocation is seldom altogether one-sided The ce 
of Roebuck as a “ voung Canadian ” (p. GS) Is a further example of I: 
fessor Halévy’s too clear-cut simplification The brief and contu 
article upon Roebuck in the Dictiona f Nat | if ! per 
haps have been responsible for the a tio ne te 
stantial account of Roebuck’s early life in Leader’s biography makes the 
tet i] plicable ( | | 
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Russlands Eintritt in den Weltkrieg: der Ausbau der Russischen 
Wehrmacht und thr Einsatz bei Kriegsausbruch. Mit Genehmigung des 
Reichsarchivs und unter Benutzung amtlicher Quellen von Gunther 
Frantz. (Berlin, Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fur Politik und Ge- 


schichte, 1924, pp. xi, 306.) Russia’s military preparations and _ final 
mobilization orders have been one of the most difficult problems in con- 
nection with the immediate origins of the war. These difficulties arise 
from many causes: the false and contradictory statements made at the 
Sukhomlinov trial in 1917; the falsifications of the Russian Orange 
Book and the meagreness at this point of the French Yellow Book; and 
the extreme suppositions published by R. Hoeniger (see dm. Hist Rev., 
X XVI. 225 ff.) on the basis of Russian military telegrams captured by 
the Germans during the war. At present, thanks to Baron Schilling’s 
diary, Dobrorolski’s memoir, and this volume of Gunther Frantz, the 
problem is much clarified. Frantz publishes in German translation in an 
appendix all the telegrams used by Hoeniger and a good many others. 
Though his study is primarily a technical military one, it necessarily 
deals to a considerable extent with politics and diplomacy. His conclu- 
sions are careful, moderate, and well documented. They are very dam- 
aging to Sazonov’'s reputation, leaving no doubt that he worked closely 
hand in hand with Janushkevitch, the Russian chief-of-staff. They also 
seem to confirm Sukhomlinov’s almost incredible statement in his recent 
memoirs, that he, Sukhomlinov, although minister of war, had relatively 
little to do with the military decisions taken during the July crisis. The 
two really driving figures were Sazonov and Janushkevitch. The influ- 
ence of the French ambassador, Paléologue, on Russian military decisions 
still remains somewhat obscure. 

Up to 1912 Russia’s military plans on her western frontier had been 
defensive in character. But thenceforth, owing in part to the pressure of 
the French, who wanted an immediate Russian attack on Germany if the 
latter made the feared invasion of France, Russia began to change from a 
defensive to an offensive plan of campaign. It was expected that this 
new plan, “ No. 20”, would be complete and supersede the old one on 
December 1/14, 1914. These expectations were overtaken by the sudden- 
ness with which the storm burst in July, so that only part of the new 
modifications were actually adopted. One of these was the measure 
known as “ Period Preparatory to War”, which provided for wide-reach- 
ing military preparations, short of mobilization, on the frontier against 
Germany. “ Partial mobilization” was a diplomatic bluff, intended both 
as a possible means of frightening Austria to back down and as a con- 
venient screen for moving troops from the interior which in reality were 
to be used on the frontier against Germany as well as against Austria. 
Upon the news of Austria’s declaration of war on Serbia, Sazonov as 
well as the military leaders rejected the idea of partial, in favor of gen- 


eral, mobilization. The Tsar was persuaded to approve this on the 


- 
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morning of July 29; but on the evening of the same day, upon the receipt 
of a mediatory telegram from “ Willy”, cancelled his approval—to the 
utter dismay of Sazonov and the militarists. There no truth in 
Sukhomlinov’s statement at his trial that he proceeded secretly with gen 
eral mobilization on the night of July 29 in defiance of the Tsar's orders 


But on July 30, about 3 P.M., the Tsar was persuaded by Sazonov again 


to approve general mobilization, the telegrams for which were sent out 
shortly after 6 P.M. According to the doctrine, generally accepted by 
militarists everywhere in Europe, that “ mobilization means war”, the 
news of Russian general mobilization forced Germany to: take similar 


measures and rendered war inevitable 


The Industries of the Clyde Valley during the IVa By W. R. Scott 
M.A., D.Phil., Litt.D., LL.D., Adam Smith Professor of Political Eco 
my in the University of Glasgow and Fellow of the British Academy 
and J. Cunnison, M.A., Lecturer on Social Economics in the University 
of Glasgow. [Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Economic 
and Social History of the World War, James T. Shotwell, General Edi- 
tor.}] (London, Oxford University Press; New Haven, Conn., Yale 
University Press, 1924, pp. xvi, 224, 10s.) This is a meaty book 
filled with facts rather than generalizations, but with enough interpreta 
tion to illuminate its data. The object of the authors was to catch the 
image of the war-time Clyde before it faded from the spectator’s retina 
Chev have succeeded well enough to make their book a valuable contribu 
tion to contemporary history and economics. 

Ten chapters describe in succession the Clyde Valley before the war 
coal mining, iron and steel making, shipbuilding and engineering, muni 
tions industries, miscellaneous manufacturing, commerce, labor, and social 
conditions during the war; and a number of attendant conditions grouped 


under the caption, Life and Industry during the War and After. In addi 


tion there are some twenty-five pages of documentary and statistical ap 
pendixes and an index. 

Che Clyde Valley is so self-contained socially and so well defined gec 
graphically that it is an excellent unit for such a stud) It also pre 
sented in small area Britain’s great war problems of securing nd 


raw materials from abroad, of serving foreign as well as domestic 
markets, of diluting highly organized labor with newcomers, and of trans 


forming long-established industries to new uses 


Among the topics of continuing practical interest are illustrations of 
the effects of conscious social control over the economic life of the com 
munity as exhibited in government war regulation, of the influence of a 


sustained effort at maximum production upon conservative business and 
labor organizations and upon the arrangement and equipment of manu 


facturing plants, and of the seeming elasticity of the human element in 
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industry under strain. Naturally these are themes that can not be ex- 
plored in a brief review; indeed, the book itself does not profess to do 
more than reconnoitre them. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary character of the war crisis, it seems 
to have caused a surprisingly small permanent deviation in the Clyde’s 
industrial orbit. Or perhaps that deviation will be more obvious to future 
observers, with longer records to compute by. Old customs and condi- 
tions reasserted themselves with unexpected force and promptness as soon 
as war pressure was withdrawn. Plus ca change, plus c’est la méme 
chose, applies as truly here as it does elsewhere in human history. A hint 
of the underlying reason for this opens the concluding chapter of the book 
before us Already the memory of the life of the people during the 


ing faint and blurred. This in fact is the inevitable conse- 


War Is becom 
quence of a psychological law according to which, when both emotion and 


activity are most intense, the subsequent memory is faint.” 


Tours pendant la Guerre, 1914-1919. Par Michel Lheritier. (Tours, 
Deslis; Paris, A. Costes, 1924, pp. 438.) Professor Lheéritier has pro- 
duced a book which might well serve as a model for the writing of local 
war history. All phases of the life of Tours during the war are treated, 
political, economic, social, religious, etc., and the book as a whole is a 
valuable study of the effect of war upon local conditions. Of particular 
interest to American readers is the generous amount of space devoted 
to the account of the “occupation” of Tours by the American forces. 
Yours, it will be remembered, was the headquarters of the American 
services of the rear, and hardly any other town outside the zone of opera- 
tions was as largely in American hands. Such a state of affairs could 
not tail to be accompanied by misunderstandings and a certain amount 
of friction, and it is wholesome for American readers to have the French 
view of such contacts placed before them. But Professor Lhéritier is 
exceedingly indulgent. His personal admiration for the Americans, and 
his gratitude for American participation in the war lead him usually to 
show a ¢ 


conflict with local authority. The book is highly readable and is well 


‘ertain partiality for the “associated power” when it came in 


illustrated 


Greater France in Africa. By William Milligan Sloane, Member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Letters. (New York and London, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924, pp. xvi, 293, $3.00.) While we have a 
considerable list of authoritative historical, political, and economic works 
on French North Africa, much of it of quite recent date, very little has 
been published in English. The present work is the result of a five weeks’ 
semi-oflicial visit to countries which, because of their present and pros- 
pective commercial importance, are of great interest to America as well 


as to Europe. 
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The author has sketched the history of these countric h particul 
reference to French activities, and, with appreciatic e dit ‘ 
the tasks and of the success attained, has shown the justice of the politi 
policy of France, the high aims and fine quaiinicat r el 
ministrators, and the resulting mate 1 benefits te F t 
He notes one of the fundamental reasons of French sucee en he 
juotes the words ot the fanv us Resident General i Mor Ve 
not regard the native population of Morocco as an inte race but 


another race than ourselves.” 


} 


It is unfortunate that the author did not make large 


tive historical material. Many of his statements are incorre r inexact 
and some are completely contradictory. His statement that “ the 

bers of the commission were almost bewildered with information of ever 
sort lt required time and perspective tl sort out the vyritet ind 
may account for some of the errors. It might be well, | yvever, to no 


that the Djebala, west of the Riff, together with the plains extending to 
the Atlantic, from the Tangier Zone to an irregular line north of Ouezzat 
including the cities of El Ksar and Larache, are included in the Spanish 
Protectorate, not the French as page 2 would suggest. On page 98 we 


are told that by the terms of the convention of December 1&8, 1923, a slice 


ot the Tangier Zone was added to the Spanish Zone, while on page 143 
we are told that the langier Zone was somewhat enl irve tt expense 


of Spain. 

The statements (p. 33) with regard to President Roosevelt and the 
Algeciras Conference can scarcely be reconciled with the official docu 
ments and correspondence lhe veneral remarks concern the Moham 
medan confraternities are misleading and of the Senussia in particular 
incorrect. The description of Guardaia (centre of a group of oases with 
a population of about 40,000) as a military torepost with 1 ettlement 
nearer than Timbuctoo (to the south) is somewhat extr 
good map would show. On the whole, there are many statement hic! 
can only be taken with reserve 

The book is furnished with an index and two maps, one rather unsati 


factory. 
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Curious Chapters in American History. By Humphrey J. Desmond 


LL.D. (St. Louis, Mo., and London, B. Herder Book Company, 1924 


pp. vi, 264, $1.50.) This little book deserves a different title Its cot 
tents are not derived exclusively from the “ curious ” episodes and move 
ments in American history. However, the appeal throughout is to 


the layman rather than the professional historian, the subject-matter 
those questions which are of interest to the average resident of Main 
Street or the fireside raconteur. The sweep is broad, the twenty 

] 
i 


chapters treating of incidents and movements trom the time of Csprue 
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to the presidential election of 1916. One learns something of such mat- 
ters as the naming of America, the career of Captain Kidd, the Burr con- 
spiracy, the Whitman legend, the case of Mrs. Surratt, and the Mulligan 
letters. To these and similar themes the institutional, economic, and social 
aspects of history are subordinated. Might we not well denominate such 
a book * A Layman’s Impressions of American History”, or * The His- 
torical Viewpoint of Main Street”? Yet to the professional student the 
book has a value. It presents in readable form the findings of many 
monographs and a number of historians on important points. Hence it 
might well find a place on the reference shelf among works of general 
information. Moreover, it is an interesting bit of evidence showing how 
the results of the investigator’s toil percolate down to the reading public. 


Wa. K. Boyp. 


The Whig Party in Pennsylvania. By Henry R. Mueller, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in Muhlenberg College. [Columbia University Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law, vol. CI., no. 2.] (New York, 


Longmans, Green, and Company, 1922, pp. 271, 


$2.75.) Someone should 
write, as a companion volume to Professor Cole’s The Whig Party in the 
South, an account of the northern wing of the Whig party. Such a study 
would help to explain the internal conflicts within the Whig party and 
the importance of the elections of 1844 and 1852 in Whig annals. If 
ever this is attempted, the investigator will find the present doctoral dis- 
sertation a useful guide to Pennsylvania politics. 

The besetting sins of the Whigs were a proneness to compromise and 
an attempt to absorb within their folds a number of heterogeneous ele 
ments that could not be assimilated. The Pennsylvania Whigs revealed 
these weaknesses within their state organization. Jackson’s bank war 
and the fear of executive usurpation gave the Whigs a definite programme 
of opposition; but the trouble over the recharter of the United States 
Bank, the disturbing activities of Stevens and the Antimasons, and the 
economic distress of the ’thirties caused the Whigs endless trouble. Not 
until after the Buckshot War, the final failure of the United States Bank, 
the subordination of the Antimasons to Whig dictation, and the election 
of Harrison did the state leaders feel confident. This security was 
shaken, however, by the disaffection within their ranks caused by the 
Native American movement, while the passage of the tariff of 1846, * by 
the aid of Texas Senators ”, made the party antislavery. Thereafter the 
opposition of Pennsylvania to the Southern element in the national or- 
ganization became more pronounced, and the doom of the party was fore- 
shadowed by the state contest of 1851 and the presidential election of 
1852. The Kansas-Nebraska Bill and the Know-Nothing mania sealed 
the party's fate. 

Dr. Mueller’s monograph is based upon careful research in manuscript 


and published sources and is illustrated by a number of election maps. 


There are interesting si 


Pennsylvanians and excellent descriptions of business pressure in poli 


campaigns. ‘The desire « 


County is a more plausib 


(p. 26). The value of the study is enhanced by a concludi 


chapter which alone give 
digested his material and 


recital of state politics. 


tations from manuscript sources that could well have been includ 


text. 


Minor Notices 


le lights on the careers of a number lea 


} 


yf Senator Dickey for a branch bank in Bea) 


le explanation of his con 


*s the reader the impression that the writer 


is a pleasant relief from the sometimes tedi 


The toot-notes often contain illuminating 


America of the Fifties: Letters of Fredrika Bremer, selected and e 


by Adolph B. Benson. | 


New York, American-Scandinavian Foundat 


London, Oxford University Press, 1924, pp. xx, 340, $2.00.) 


sprightly and informing 


rika Bremer, during her 


1851 were brought out in 


as a two-volume work o 


ume under review consists of selections from these well-known let 


letters written by the Swedish novelist, Fred 


an English translation by Mary Howitt in 


f more than thirteen hundred page Che 


edited by Mr. Benson, with a brief introduction, two portraits ot 


Bremer, and a number 
navian Foundation is to I 


serve effectively to popul 


of het pencil sketches The American-S« 
congratulated upon this publication, for it 


arize Miss Bremer’s vivid contemporary ac 


of the “ America of the Fifties ’, with its interesting comments on Eme 
son, Lowell, Irving, Whittier, and other celebrities in the East, its shar] 
*tched descriptions of conditions in the South, and its illuminating re 
of a journey to the Indian frontier of the Northwest. The book 


intended for scholars, wh 
nal or the Howitt transl: 
ters is “ revised and not 


with numerous cl 


anges 


o will naturally prefer to use the Swedish ori 


ation of 1853. Mr. Benson’s version of the 


malized from the original” Howitt translat 


in punctuation and in words. He has select 


for his book about one-fourth of the material in the original. Omi 

of paragraphs are sometimes indicated by periods, but there no cor 
ency in this respect. The editor believes that the extracts are “ repres« 
ative of the Letters as a whole”, but the omission of the less quot 
material has perhaps given the volume a somewhat higher level of inter 
than that which characterizes the original. On the other hand, 1 

the omitted passages are of great value, and the original possesses 
smoothness which is lost in the book of extracts Che editor’s introd 


tion is a useful little essay which gives the letters their proper setti 


The volume lacks an inde 


The Gadsden Treaty. 


tory in Brown Universi 


‘x and there are no annotations 


THeopore C. But 


Bv Paul Neff Garber, Ph.D., Instructor in 


tv \ Thesis presented to the Facult ( 


journeys in the United States from 1849 to 


5 


summary 
Recinarp C. McGrant 
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Graduate School. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1923, pp 
ix, 222, maps.) ‘This volume is a detailed study of the antecedents, the 
negotiation, the ratification, and the aftermath of the Gadsden Treaty. 
It is based upon a thorough examination of almost every source, published 
and unpublished, available in the United States. The public documents 
ot the United States, the archives of the State Department, both diplo- 
matic and consular, the private correspondence of American statesmen 


) were in any way connected with the subject, and the 


and diplomats wh 
files of the leading newspapers have all been diligently searched. 1 
author has not investigated the Mexican archives, repeated efforts to 
secure access to these having proved unavailing. Failure in this respect 
has been largely atoned for, however, by documents drawn from the 
British Foreign Office and by a careful perusal of the notes to and from 
the Mexican Legation in Washington. Moreover, the memoirs of Santa 
Anna—under whose dictatorship the Gadsden Treaty was negotiated 
have been published, as well as several other documents bearing upon the 
Mexican side of the question, and the author has made diligent use of 
these. Few will have anything but commendation for the industry with 
which Dr. Garber has assembled his materials 

His narrative, however, is not entirely satisfactory. His organiza- 
tion is at times faulty; there is occasionally a lack of precision and of 
variety in expression; and sometimes the writer fails to distinguish 
relevant trom irrelevant facts. It should also be noted that the proot- 
reader has been guilty of an occasional oversight: for instance, “* Rio 
Grande River” appears (pp. 3, 13) instead of merely Rio Grande, 
‘1854’ (p. 95) instead of 1853, and “ James Forsythe ” in place of John 
Forsyth; one observes an omission of two words on page 11 (line 5), of 
Diez trom the title of a Mexican journal (p. 199), and of /néditos trom 
the title of a collection of Mexican documents (p. 198, item 5); and there 
are misprints in the Jast item on page 201. 

On the whole, Dr. Garber has written a good book. His statements oi 
fact are usually very accurate and his conclusions sound. Future stu- 
dents of the Gadsden Treaty will hardly find it worth while to go back 
in any extensive fashion to the sources which he has examined. After 
carefully reading his book they may be able to present the salient facts 
in a more readable narrative or to write a more satisfactory conclusion 
than the one which forms chapter VII., but many historians insist upon 
drawing their own conclusions, and Dr. Garber has presented the evi- 
dence with great care and exhaustiveness. This evidence indicates that 
the Gadsden Treaty had little connection with a conspiracy of the so- 
called ** Slavocracy "’, that the United States sought much more territory in 
the fall of 1853 than it was able to persuade Santa Anna to sell, but that 
this dictator approached Gadsden in the summer of 1855 with another 
offer of territory and Gadsden was then apparently unwilling to bargain 


with him! It also shows that Santa Anna was not averse to seeking 


| 


European support against the United States, but that 
least. gave him little encouragement 
The Negro South Ca na during the f } 


rutheus Ambush Taylor, A M. (Washington, D. ¢ 


Study of Negro Life and History, 1924, Pp. 1V; 341, $2.00 


twenty years a vast amount o! historical research has beet 

period of Reconstruction This has, however, been large 
the study of politics, national and state, and publication 

to deal in a satistactory mannet with the problems ot econ 
readjustment. Perhaps as a result of this concentratiot 

negro has been treated almost entirely as a lav figur 


fore, a happy idea of the Laura Spelman Rocketellet 
the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
Mr. Taylor to study the period from the point ot \ 


-h most interest th 


tions which t 
Mr. Tavlor is unfortunate in the 


toward previous studies They have 


<iveness, but one cannot admit any sucl veeping 
Self-interest thet impelled thet ta cl 
thei point of view or that thev “are practically 
und teaching t ‘tory of the Reconstruction pet 
other hand, while Mr. Taylor’s comments at 1 adicctive 
id that he has case to present he can 
e selection and presentation of his | 
diligent at d soun and | 1 ults w 
est to al students o1 the 1 od One reg ts that 
+] 11 final preparatiot Phe et 
construction contusing The best chapters ire thos 
religion Throughout, the material 1s of the gr itest Vv 
In 1ts totality is convincing its thesis that the st 
s not vet told 
Cart R 
Anglo-American Relations during th Spanish-A1 
Bertha Ann Reuter, Ph.D., Associate Professor in W 
Georgia New York, Macmillan Company 1924, | 
rhis volume of seven chapters, origit lly planned as a 
relations by exal ation of governme! 1 documet 
n scope bv the clusion expressions of contempot 
relative to gover! € il action It is really as etch 
f alt the American Civil War. and espe 
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The first three chapters (60 pp.) present an introductory survey of 
the disappearance of antipathies which characterized Anglo-American 
relations for a century after American independence and readjustments 
in diplomatic relations. The third chapter (30 pp.), the Period of Transi- 
tion, 1890-1897, especially emphasizes the fundamental importance of the 
Venezuelan controversy in establishing a basis for the durable friendship 
which later found expression in British support for the United States in 
the Spanish-American War, in American co-operation in the British open 
door policy in China, and in the attempt to form a general Anglo-Ameri- 
r understanding for co-operation, in the Far East and 


in 


can agreement, ¢ 
in the Caribbean. 

Miss Reuter produces no evidence to prove the existence of any Anglo- 
American alliance and makes no reference to any negotiations or ar- 
rangements which might have formed any basis for Roland Usher’s 
earlier unproven statement. 

The author’s chief service is the presentation of useful information in 
convenient form tor the student of foreign relations and the general 
reader, rather than the contribution of new information of large impor- 
tance. The volume, however, bears evidence of diligence and industry in 
examination of newspapers and other printed sources. In addition to a 
liberal supply of foot-note references it contains an extensive bibliography 
(pp. 191-204), and it also has a brief general index. The bibliography 
contains a considerable list of primary sources but no unpublished mate 
rials, although the preface states that such materials were examined in 
the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress. 

A single typographical error, the use of the word “ momentary ” for 
‘monetary ”, appears on page 46. 


M. C 


Barrett Wendell and his Letters. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. (Bos- 
ton, dflantic Monthly Press, 1924, pp. ix, 350, $4.50.) Mr. Howe is a 
very accomplished biographical writer, and in Barrett Wendell he has a 
subject made to his hand—a Boston-and-Harvard man, a literary man of 
real distinction, a friend, and apparently a former teacher—and to 
former students Wendell showed himself at his best, humane, consider- 
ate, and helpful. Mr. Howe describes him with candor, a fine, manly 
character, with a defective nervous system and a multitude of crotchets, 
most of them harmless, though one is prone to think that a man so con- 
scious of them could have suppressed some of them if they had been less 
picturesque. 

But for the most part the book consists of Wendell’s own letters, 
largely letters of travel, very entertaining, or of literary criticism, often 
very acute, sometimes too subtle. The student of history may perhaps be 
most interested in the remarks on politics, which are often penetrating, 


always high-minded. They are, however, conceived from the peculiar 


| 
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point of view of the Boston Brahmin A Boston Br 

of whose great-grandfathers had what seemed to be t f 
money in a small provincial city of 30,000 inhabitants one hundre 

years ago hat is all. But to Wendell such persons appeared t 

tute a superior race, whose members of right ought to rn the United 
States. That the desires of two million people in Arka hould have 
as much influence in the government as those of two 1 n peopl 
Massachusetts would have seemed to him monstrous The workings of 


this tory prepossession are amusingly seen in a letter respecting the late 


Senator Lodge. Wendell’s acute mind sees clearly all the Senator's de 
ficiencies, but he will not admit them to himself, because, « t the 


Senator's origins, Wendell is bound to regard him as his ideal states! 


Memoirs of the Harvard Dead in the War against Germa Volume 
Ill. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Volumes IV. and \ By M. A. De 
Wolfe Howe and others. (Cambridge, Harvard University I’ress, 1922 
1924, pp. Vv, 674; vi, 716; x11, 773, $4.00 each.) The monument to the 


Harvard dead has now been completed. Volumes I. and II. have already 
been reviewed in these pages (XN XVI. 595; XXVIII. 624) Che remain 
ing three volumes of the series are similar in scope, plan, and execution to 
the first two. The general editor, Mr. DeWolfe Howe, compelled 
with the fourth volume to seek the assistance of various associate mM 
writing the memoirs. Notwithstanding the composite authorship of t 
later volumes, the style and treatment are remarkably uniform. We n 
assume that these five volumes reveal a fairly typical cross-section of the 


vast army of university-bred men who were in the military and naval 


service during the Great War. It is interesting, therefore, to compile 
certain statistics from these memoirs. Of the 373 m« lost the 


lives, 109 were holders of degrees from ot 


1 
her institutions of learning than 


Harvard; thirty-one had been born abroad, although most of these were 
American citizens ; seven were born in Great Britain, nine in Canada, one 
in Australia, six in France, one in Italy, two in Japan, one in Russia, one 
in Greece, and three in Germany. Sixty-one were in the military 

val service of foreign countries: twenty-seven in the British service, 


fourteen in the Canadian, one in Australian, eighteen in French, and one 


in Japanese. One hundred and seventy-six received their death at the 
hands of the enemy: fifty-four, of whom thirty-three were aviators, lost 
their lives in accidents, 141 died of disease, and two were murdered. Two 


hundred and twenty-two of the deaths were in France: eighty of the 


men were in the aviation service in the United States, Great Britain, or 


France. The great majority of the others were in some form of combat 
ant service. 

Without doubt the most valuable part of the volumes from the p i 
view of the historians of the war is composed of the extracts from the 


letters and journals of those whose lives are recorded. Not 
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these extracts present a vivid picture of almost all phases of the war, 
under almost all circumstances, but especially are they valuable for their 
revelations of combatant psychology. 


W. G. LELAND. 


The Preparation of Calvin Coolidge: an Interpretation. By Robert 
A. Woods. (Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924, 
pp. iii, 288, $1.50.) The life of Theodore Roosevelt is one of the best 
es ot what is possible to the pol tician who is free. He was made 
tree through the moderate wealth that came to him by inheritance. Cal- 
vin Coolidge is also free; free through the absence of wealth and, more 
significant, the absence of the need for it. In contrast with Roosevelt, 
who still had a tuture to be arranged for in 1901, Coolidge is additionally 
tree, for at the moment of his elevation by the accident of Harding’s deat] 
he had been set aside; and he knew it. A more adroit and a more com 
pelling politician was to be sought to be the vice-presidential candidate 
with Harding in 1924, for the professional politicians knew with what 
difficulty the Republican party could carry that election at all. Many of 
the untoward facts that were concealed from the public until the days of 
Teapot Dome were known within the circle, and drew scars of age and 
worry on faces high and low 
no man anything when death gave h'm his opportunity 
The presidency was his, to make of it what he would; and the ease with 
which his Amherst crowd organized a victory for 1924 not only reveals 
the widespread distribution of political ability in America, but warrants 
the suspicion that this silent man possessed an intangible means of con 
tact with his fellow-citizens. “I find the things I haven't uttered in my 
lite haven't hurt me”, he can say; and his passion for working machines 


instead of inventing them falls in with the temper of a public that has long 


istened to the advocates of political perpetual motion, and the rest. 
Like any other lite of Coolidge with a date imprint of 1924, this ap 
pears to be a campaign biography. It is over-interpretative and under- 
factual. It is panegvric throughout. But it has the advantage of being 
the work of an intelligent and honest man. Coolidge has said too little 
to give a Boswell a fair chance, but this analysis will have real usefulness 


for his ultimate biographer. 


FrepErRIC L. PAxXson. 


Phillips I:xeter Academy: a History. By Laurence M. Crosbie. 
(Exeter, N. H., the Academy, 1923, pp. xii, 347.) Mr. Crosbie’s history 
of the Phillips-Exeter Academy is worthy of that famous school. While 
it will make its appeal primarily to the many graduates and friends of the 
academy, several chapters, particularly the early ones, will be of interest 
to a larger public. Especially valuable are the character sketches of 


John Phillips: Puritan”, the founde 


its second and most famous principa 


John Phillips, of the distinguished Massachusetts 
of Harvard and friend of Whitefield, John Went 
Wheelock, had many of the characteristic traits of the | 
creased the considerable fortune brought him | 
widow Gilman by large profits in his country store at 
ing money at extraordinary rates of interest to his nei 
speculation. Frugal and even parsimonious he 
candle during the long prayer he was neverthe 


benefactions to Exeter, Andover, and Dartn 

rhe administration of Benjar 
for fifty vears from 1788 to 1 
school. It is doubtful if any other American teacher 
who became distinguished or any American scho é 
Latin School, so many famous 
f Dr. Abbot's students were Daniel Webster, Lewi 
Thomas W. Dorr, John P. Hale, Benjamin F. Butlet 
Edward Everett, Jared Sparks, John G. Palfrey, Ricl 
George Bancroft Mr. Crosbie does no explall wl 
ing so aroused the interest of 
lite 

In the later chapters, there is a very candid 


the reconstructive administration of Principal Amer 


Side of School Life” receives serious attenti 
riculum is briefly treated in the appendix 
ARCH 
Internal ] ] ( 


imp 
nom Histor) By Ernest Ludlow Boga 


London, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1924, pp 


the title indicates, this work takes the form of two mi 
debt of Ohio was almost entirely the result of an inte 

policy, the two essays are closely connected Logethe 


appropriate continuation of the author's earlier voluw 


Histor) of Ohio | IQi2). The second essay was o1 


the Journal of Political Economy for April, May, and 


now reprinted. Both are based upon an exhaustive 
records, and leave little more to be 
to be an exacting critic it is the opinion of the revic 


and economic effects of Ohio's internal improven 


fuller treatment. But such a study would have take 


be desired Without 


other sources, widely scattered, and outside of the bout 
himself. The book is liberally supplied with statistic 
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greatly to its value. In several respects it should be of unusual value to 
students of history and to public officials. There is an interesting illus- 


tration of an early experience of a state in fixing rates, and a valuable 
account of the operation of the sinking-fund system to secure the sys- 
tematic payment of a debt. Five times the provisions of the law for the 
creation of a sinking-fund, one of these in the constitution, were disre- 
garded by the legislature. In only three years between 1873 and 1893 
were these provisions observed. It is also noteworthy that while the 
state debt slowly declined after the Civil War that of the municipalities 
increased very rapidly. This means “that the constitutional prohibition 
of a state debt (for internal improvements) has not prevented the prac- 
tice of mortgaging the future; it has simply changed its form and trans- 
ferred the work of carrying out public improvements to agencies other 
than the state”. 
ELBert J. BENTON. 


The Falkland Islands. By V. F. Boyson, with Notes on the Natural 
History by Rupert Vallentin. (Oxford, Clarendon Press; London and 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1924, pp. xii, 414, 15s.) It is in 
keeping with the role which the Falkland Islands have played in world 
politics that the first recorded landing upon their shores should have been 
made by the crew of an English privateer, commissioned to prey on 
French commerce and sailing in waters forbidden to her by the law of 
Spain; for it is as a bone of international contention or the scene of 
international conflict that these desolate, treeless, and wind-swept islands 
figure in the pages of history. Their first conspicuous appearance was 
in 1770, when the Spanish seizure of an insignificant British settlement 


the brink 


on one of the smaller islands ot the group brought Europe t 
of a great war; their last was in 1914, when the destruction of Admiral 
von Spee’s squadron put them on the front page of the newspaper. Be- 
tween those dates, as Mr. Boyson shows, they occasionally appear in 
diplomatic correspondence, as when the Argentine Republic formally 
protested against the British claim to sovereignty over them, or when 
the American Secretary of State, Marcy, ventured to question Britain's 
right to them and was snubbed for his pains by Lord Clarendon, the 
British Foreign Secretary, who announced (the Monroe Doctrine to the 
contrary notwithstanding) that his Majesty’s government would not dis- 
cuss the matter and would continue to exercise rights of sovereignty “in 
and around the islands of the Falkland group ”. 

One will gather from a reading of Mr. Boyson’s historical account, 
which occupies somewhat less than half of his volume (the rest being 
devoted to the industries, natural features, and zoology of the islands), 
that the Falklands have been held in low esteem except when the national 
prestige of some claimant nation happened to be at stake. It would have 


been exceedingly difficult to make the internal history of this remote and 


i 
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unimportant colony very interesting, and Mr. Boyson, with the best of 
gvood-will, has not succeeded in doing so He fives plenty ot evidence 
of research in printed and manuscript sources, but little evidence of a 
sense of the salient in historical evolution. The narrative, especially in 
the later chapters, is a chronicle of events rather than a history. We are 
told much of the comings and goings of ships, of the doings of whalers 
and sealers, of storms and wrecks, but we gain little knowledge of the 


development of a community 
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Rosert Livincston SCHUYLER 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


By arrangement in the nature of exchange between the American 
Historical Association and the English Historical Association one hun 
dred copies of two of the latter’s pamphlets are placed at the service of 
members of the former body, namely, a pamphlet on Tie Congress of 
Vienna, 1814-1815, and the Conference of Parts, 1019, prepared by Pro 
fessors C. K. Webster and H. W. V. Temperley, and one on Historical 
Novels by Professor Sir Charles Firth. These are now at the office of 
this journal, and will be sent, individually, to any members of the Asso- 
ciation who may request them by letter addressed to J. F. Jameson, 1140 


W or ard Building. 


rHE ENDOWMENT FUND 


he Association has resolved upon a determined effort to increase its 
endowment, now standing at about $42,000, by at least $200,000, perhaps 
$400,000, of additional funds. No one who is familiar with.the affairs of 
the Association doubts the need of such an increased endowment. The 
annual dues of members, in ordinary vears, defray the expenses of the 
office of secretary and treasurer and of those committees that can properly 
be classed as committees of management—Executive Council, committees 
on nominations, programme, local arrangements, and the like—and_ thx 
cost of printing and issuing this journal Sut for anything bevond ex 
penses of maintenance and of machinery, that is to say, for any of those 
expenditures toward the increase of knowledge (outside the publication of 
the Review) which may rightly be thought the chief function of such a 
society, it 1s dependent on the income from the Endowment Fund, an in- 
come which last year amounted to $2474. 

The result is, first, that some valuable lines of activity to which the 
\ssociation has long been committed receive a most meagre support, are 
crippled for want of funds, and secondly, that the Association is unable 
to enter upon several other activities which it distinctly ought to under- 
take. The Historical Manuscripts Commission and the Public Archives 
Commission, which in past times have contributed to the Annual Reports 
the sections that have given them most distinction and usefulness, have 
received almost no appropriations since the war. Several other commit- 
tees, which could do work of great value for history if given a chance, 
can receive only the most insufficient support. 

Of new tasks, suffering to be undertaken, it would not be difficult to 


l An indefinite amount of work in the exploitation of 


make a large list 
foreign archives for American history remains to be done. The proposed 
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PERSONAL 


Richard A. Rice, who from 1890 to 1911 was successively professor 
of history and of the history of art and civilization in Williams College, 
and since 1912 had been chief of the Division of Prints in the Library 
of Congress, died in Washington on February 6, at the age of seventy- 
eight. He was one of the forty-one original members of the American 
Historical Association, of whom but nine are now left. 

Sir James Ramsay of Bamff, Bart., F.B.A., died on February 17, at 
the age of ninety-two. His solid and scholarly works on Lancaster and 
York (1892), The Foundations of England (1898), The Angevin Em- 
pire (1903), The Dawn of the Constitution (1908), and The Genesis of 
Lancaster (1913), cover the whole field of English medieval history with 
a narrative buttressed everywhere by references and invaluable to the 
student. 

Professor Laurence B. Packard of the University of Rochester has 
accepted election as a professor of history in Amherst College, his service 


there to begin next September. 


In the summer session of Columbia University lectures will be given 
by Professors Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell University, D. C. Munro, of 
Princeton, L. M. Larson, of Illinois, Witt Bowden, of Pennsylvania, J. S. 
Bassett, of Smith, I. J. Cox, of Northwestern, and B. B. Kendrick, of 
the North Carolina College for Women. 

Dr. Arthur P. Whitaker, spending the present year in the Archives 
of the Indies, at Seville, is preparing for publication a study of frontier 
and diplomatic conflict between Spain and the United States in the 
period 1783-1795. 

Frederick J. Manning of Yale University has been appointed assistant 
professor of history in Swarthmore College and will begin service there 
next September. 

Professor Edward Raymond Turner, of Yale University, has ac- 
cepted election as professor of English history in the Johns Hopkins 
University; Professor John M. Vincent has retired. 

Dr. Tyler Dennett has been made editor of publications in the De- 
partment of State at Washington. Dr. Joseph V. Fuller, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will be associated with him in the historical work 
connected with the series Foreign Relations. 

Professor Bernadotte E. Schmitt, of the University of Chicago, sailed 
for Europe in March, to spend several months of study in the Balkans 
and the succession states. He will return in July and will conduct a 
‘round table” at the Institute of Politics at Williamstown. 

Professor Bernard Fay, of the University of Clermont-Ferrand, will 


be a member of the summer faculty of Northwestern University this year, 
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giving a course on French civilization at the time of the 
t10n. 

Professor Ulrich B. Phillips of the University of Michigan will 
teack “1 the summer session of Harvard University this ve 


Mr. C. L. Benson has been appointed assistant professor of European 


history in the University of Arkansas. 


Professor Waldemar Westergaard of Pomona College has been 
elected professor of European history in the University ot Calitornia, 
Southern Branch. 

GENERAL 


It ought to be made known to mature scholars, well advances 

torical studies, that in May Amherst College will make appointments for 
the academic years 1925-1927, and for the years 1926-1928, respectively 
to two memorial fellowships, each of $2000 per annum, for the study ¢ 

human relationships to existing social, economic, and political institu 
tions. Historical studies are included in the scope of the award. Cor 

respondence should be addressed to Mr. Paul H. Dougla it Amherst 
College. A more recent institution is that of the John Simon Guggen 
heim Memorial Foundation, established by ex-Senator and Mrs. Simon 
Guggenheim for the promotion of advanced study and research in any 
field of knowledge, by the grant of fellowships, mostly for advanced 


study abroad, to men or women who have already shown marked ability 


in their particular subject, perhaps most commonly persons between 
twenty-five and thirty-five vears of age, including voung professors on 
sabbatical leave. Only those candidates will be appointed who have em 


barked upon some important piece of work, and who show except’onal 
aptitude for research. The fellowships, about $2500 in value, and ulti 
mately forty or fifty in number, will be first awarded for the academic 
year 1926-1927. Correspondence should be addressed to Mr. Henry 


Allen Moe, Secretary, 120 Broadway, New York 


Professor J. T. Shotwell contributes to the January number of the 
Historical Outlook an article on Mechanism and Culture, and Professor 
Ezra Bowen one entitled Dynastic Delaware. In the February number 
are found an article on European Political Boundaries, by S.C. Gil 
Fillan; and an account of the Richmond meeting of the American H 
torical Association, by Dr. R. H. Shryock. The March number contains 
an Interpretation of German History, by Professor C. C. Eckhardt, and 
a pungent paper by Dean A. K. Heckel, of the University of Missouri 
on Pure History and Patriotism. 

The January number of History has papers by Mrs. C. 5S. B. Buck 
land on Saint Joan; by Miss Cecilia M. Ady on Italian Influences on 
English History during the Period of the Renaissance; and by Profe 
H. L. Hoskins, of Tufts College, on the Overland Route to India the 


Eighteenth Century. 
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Articles in the January Journal of Negro History are: Amherstburg, 
Terminus of the Underground Railroad, by Fred Landon, and a Carpet- 
South Carolina, by Louis F. Post. The Leclerc Instructions 
are printed, with an introduction by Carl L. Lokke; and an account of 
the proceedings of the ninth annual meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, Richmond, September 29-30, 1924 

rhe contents of the January number of the Catholic Historical Ri 
ew include articles on Religious Tolerance during the Early Part of 
the Reign of Constantine the Great, by Dr. John R. Knipfing, the Blessed 
Cardinal Bellarmine’s Defense of Popular Government in the Sixteenth 
Century, by Rev. John C. Rager, the Formula of Baptism in the Early 
Church, by Rev. Dr. Leo F. Miller, and the Belief in the Continuity of 
the Roman Empire among the Franks of the Fifth and Sixth Centuries, 
by Rev. Dr. Herman Fischer. There are briefer accounts of the In- 
dustrial Position of Woman in the Middle Ages, by Sister M. Pia, and 
of the Old Catholic Chapel and Graveyard near Aquia, Stafford County, 


Va., by Margaret B. Downing 


In the tive volumes of the Wiscellanea Francesco Ehrle (Rome, Tipo 
del Senato), published a few months ago in honor of Cardinal 
Ehrle, among the 81 learned contributions, from scholars of fourteen dif 
ferent countries, the following may be noted as of especial interest to 
students of history: Leopold Wenger (Munich), “ Hausgewalt und 
Staatsgewalt im Romischen Altertum”; Paul Kehr (Berlin), Papst 
Gregor VIII. als Ordensgriinder "; Leonhard Lemmens, O.F.M. (Rome), 
* Die Schriften des Br. Leo von Assisi”; Joseph Fischer, S.J. ( Feld- 
kirch). ** War der erste Apostel ‘der Indischen Inseln’” (der Neuen Welt) 
ein Sohn des HI. Benediktus oder des HI. Franziskus’’; M. Anesaki 


Pokio ) Some Unrecorded Japanese Martyrdoms of the Catholic 
Church in the Second Half of the Seventeenth Century ” (from docu 
ments in Nagasaki); Bruno Katterbach, O.F.M. (Rome), and W. M. 
Peitz, S.J. ( Feldkirch), “ Die Unterschriften der Papste und Kardinale 


in den Bullae Majores vom 11. bis 14. Jahrhundert”; C. H. Haskins 
(Cambridge), wo Roman Formularies in Philadelphia (in the library 
of the late H. C. Lea—that which he published in 1892 and another, 
XIII. cent.) ; and Emil Goller (Freiburg i. Br.), Untersuchungen tuber 
ir des Finanzarchivs der Renaissancepapste, 1447-1521 ” 

Che Institute of International Education issues a Syllabus on Inter- 
national Relations, by Professor Parker T. Moon, of Columbia University, 
partly historical in character, systematic, comprehensive, and well adapted 
to promote the study of political, historical, and economic aspects of 


relations. 


\ valuable guide to the whole technique of modern treaty-formation 
rpretation is to be found in the work of Ludwig Bittner, vice- 


I 


‘tor of the State Archives at Vienna, Die Lehre von den Vélkerrecht- 


international 


ont Histor, 


hen Vertragsurkunden (Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlagsai 


XIV, 310). 


Master Minds in Medicine, by Dr. John C. Hemmeter 


soon to be published by the Medical Life Press, of New 


a studious discussion of the methods and content « 
raphy and a series of biographical essays on the chie 


progress. 


The firm of G. Van Oest and Co., of Brussels and Par 
cialty is the publication of elaborately illustrated books 
art, announces three volumes de /uxe on the Histor 
France au XIJ¢ Siécle, by Dr. Louis Dimier, the first (1 


volumes of an Histoire de la Gravure dans Tes Ancicns 


les Provinces Belqes, by \ J J Delen, of the Plantin-Moretu 
and La Miniature Francaise du XIITI¢ an XI Siecle, bv 


of the Bibliotheque de l’Arsenal 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: K. S. Latourette 
the History of Missions (International Review of Missi 
Lt.-Col. E. C. Anstey, The Study of Military Hist Art 


January ) 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


General reviews: A. Vincent, Chronique d'Histoire O 


modern] (Revue des Questions Historiques, January); A 


ward, Archacological Discovery in Greece in 1022-1024 ( Jour} 


lenic Studies, XLIV. 2); M. A. Levi, La Caduta della Re} 
(Rivista Storica Italiana, July) 
Vol. IIL. in E. Cavaignac’s series, Histoire du Monde, | 


lished under the title et Indo-Tranicns 


300 av’. J. C., by L. de la Vallée-Poussin, professor in the U 


Ghent ( Paris, Boccard, 1924, pp. 340) 


Piracy in the Mediterranean from Homeric times down t 


tion of the seas under the Roman Empire is treated with cat 


competent scholarship in Henry A. Ormerod’s [1 
(Liverpool, University Press). 

A new study of L’Empire Romain by Professor Leon Hor 
is announced as embodying the most recent contributions of 
and epigraphy to that subject (Paris, Payot, 1925, pp. 400 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: I. L. Gordon, Digging 
Ages {University of Pennsylvania excavations at Beisan, 
Scythopolis] (Atlantic Monthly, February); A. Merlir 
Egéenne (Journal des Savants, September); M. Ca 
Routes (Journal of Hellenic Studies, XLIV. 2); W. W 


Political Standing of Delos ‘ibid.); A. Kérte, Die Atti 
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des 4. Jahrhunderts (Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXII. 2-3); W. 
Menzies, Pliny and the Roman Bar under Trajan (Juridical Review, Sep- 
tember ) 

EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 

The fourth volume of Mgr. O. Bardenhewer’s Geschichte der Alt- 
kirchlichen Literatur (Freiburg i. B., Herder, 1924, pp. x, 673) treats, 
in the same careful and competent manner as its predecessors, the Greek 
and Latin ecclesiastical writings of the fifth century, and the Syriac 
writings of both the fourth and fifth. 

The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge will shortly 
publish a volume of Select Passages illustrating Mithraism, by Dr. A. 5S. 
Geden; the Cambridge University Press publishes The Religion of the 
Manichees, the Donnellan Lectures for 1924, by Professor F. C. Burkitt, 
who has made it a special object to utilize the remarkable recent discov- 
eries of original Manichaean literature from central Asia. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Hans von Soden, Die Anfdnge des 
Christentums in der Darstellung Eduard Meyers (Zeitschrift fur Kirch- 
engeschichte, NLIII. 2); Louis Rougier, L’Accord de la Raison et de 
la Foi chez les Péres de VEglise (Revue de Synthése Historique, 
XXXVIIT.) 

MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

Travellers and Travelling in the Middle Ages, by Everard L. Guilford, 
is no. 38 of the S. P. C. K. series of Texts for Students. 

A thorough study of the Hildebrandine ecclesiastical reform is being 
undertaken by Augustin Fliche under the title La Réforme Grégorienne. 
The first volume, La Formation des Idées Grégoriennes, appears as a fas- 
cicle ot the Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense ( Paris, Champion, 1924, pp. 
X, 423) 

The Very Rev. Dom Bede Jarrett, provincial of the Dominicans in 
England, has produced a small but readable book on the Life of Saint 
Dominic (London, Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, 1924, pp. xi, 180). 


In a Breslau series of monographs in church history and historical 
theology, Dr. Berthold Altaner brings out a learned history of Dominican 
missions in the thirteenth century, both in the Orient and in northeastern 
Europe, Die Dominikanermtssionen des 13. Jahrhunderts (Halber- 
schwerdt, 1924, pp. 250). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Walther Holtzmann, Studien sur 
Orient politik des Reformpapsttums und sur Entstehung des 1. Kreuszuges 
(Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXII. 2-3). 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
A study in the domain of political theory by the veteran Friedrich 


Meinecke is Die Idee der Staatsrdson in der Neueren Geschichte (Mu- 


nich, Oldenbourg, 1924, pp. 546). 


| 
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In the little series called The World’s Manuals R. B. Mowat publi 
a useful text of 96 pages on The European States System: a Study of 


International Relations (Oxford University Press ) 


A commission appointed by the educational ministry of Prussia has 


been for some time preparing a general bibliography of incunabula. Of 
the twelve volumes, the first, Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke (Leipzig 
K. W. Hiersemann), appears this month. The work when completed 
will describe 38,000 separate items, where Hain recorded but 16,000. The 


work has been in progress since 1904, at first under the charge of Dr 


Konrad Haebler, lately under the general editorship of Professor Erich 
von Rath. 

A statesman of international importance at the beginning of the six 
teenth century is commemorated by Professor Albert Buchi, of the U 
versity of Fribourg, in Kardinal Matthius Schiner als Staatsmann und 
Kirchenfiirst, of which the first volume, down to 1514, has appeared 
(Zurich, Seldwyla). His record of the Bishop of Sion is of course based 
largely on his own edition of Schiner’s correspondence in the Ouellen sur 
Schweizer Geschichte ( Basel, 1920). 

In the Carnegie Endowment’s series of Classics of International Lax 
it has now brought out Bynkershoek’s De Dominio Dissertatio, present 
ing a brief introduction by Dr. James Brown Scott, a translation by Pro- 
fessor R. V. D. Magoffin, and a photographic reproduction of the second 
edition, that of 1744. 


Jonathan Cape, of London, has in preparation a new work by H. W 
V. Temperley, entitled The Diary of Princess Lieven, in which the diary, 
and other papers hitherto unpublished, some of them from the Russian 
archives, are made the centre of a personal and social study of her period 
and her political contemporaries 

The Slavonic Review for December publishes a series of hitherto un 
printed documents illustrating Russo-British relations during the Eastern 
Crisis of 1875, selected by Professor R. W. Seton-Watson from the ar 


chives of the Russian embassy in London 


La Turquie, l’Allemagne, et l'Europe deputs le Traité de Berlin jusqu'a 
la Guerre Mondiale (Paris, Berger, 1924, pp. 311) 1 
General M. Moukhtar Pasha, former ambassador of Turkey at Berlin 


A detailed study of the Triple Alliance, making use of the recently 
published material from the Austrian and German archives, is being 
undertaken by a Swedish scholar, Helge Granfelt, under the title Das 
Dreibundsystem, 1879-1016. The first volume, l’om Zweibund bis sun 
Sturse Bismarcks, has now appeared (Stockholm, privately printed, 1924 
pp. Xxli, 416). 

A Supplement in two volumes to the New /nternational | p 1 


(New York, Dodd, Mead, and Company, 1925, pp. 1502), prepared by the 
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late Dr. Frank M. Colby, is the last complete revision of the Encyclo- 
paedia itself begun in 1914; the present supplement covers the ten years 
following, dealing adequately with the war, showing in every section how 
its effects have ramified through all parts and aspects of the world, and 
elsewhere bringing up to the present time the various subjects treated in 
the articles of a cyclopaedia. The historical articles have been to a con- 
siderable extent prepared by the members of the faculty of Columbia 
University. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Werner Kaegi, Hutten und Eras- 
mus, I., If. (Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXII. 2-3); J. Dontenville, 
Les Relations Franco-Sutsses (Nouvelle Revue, December 1); René de 
Weck, Les Relations Diplomatiques entre la France ct la Sttisse jusqu’au 
Commencement du Dix-Huitiéme Siécle (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, 
XXXVIIT. 4); Maj. E. W. H. Fvers, The Story of the Machine Vessels 
(Mariner’s Mirror, January); C. van Vollenhoven, Grotins and the Study 
of Law (American Journal of International Law, January); J. S. Reeves, 
The First Edition of Grotius de Jure Belli ac Pacis, 1625 (1bid.); C. G. 
Picavet, Etat de Paix et Etat de Guerre au Temps de Louis XIV’. (Revue 
d'Histoire Diplomatique, XXXVIII. 4); H. Dehérain, La Rupture du 
mzernement Ottoman avec la France en l’An VI, (ibid., XXNXIX. i); 


H. Temperley, French Designs on Spanish America in 1820-1825 ( Eng- 
lish Historical Review, January); Hajo Holborn, Die Europiische Politik 
su Beginn der Stebziger Jahre (Archiv fur Politik und Geschichte, No- 
vember); Hugo Preller, Zur Entstehung und Struktur des Russisch- 


Franzésischen Zweibundes von 1890-1804 (itbid.); W. Mommsen, Die 


Elsass-Lothringische Frage von 1807-1904 (ibid., December); Jehan de 
Witte, La Correspondance entre Guillaume IT. et Nicolas II. (Revue 
d'Histoire Diplomatique, XXNXIX. 1); Comte de Sainte-Aulaire, Souze- 


nirs de mon Ambassade a Vienne, V. (Revue de Paris, December 15). 


THE WORLD WAR 


\ very well made and convenient guide to the literature, in various 
tongues, on the origins of the war is the small book, Die Kricgsschuld- 
frage ( Leipzig, Borsenverein der Deutschen Buchhandler, 1925, pp. 176), 


listing nearly 2000 titles. 


Asserted to be of capital importance for the question of responsibility 
for the World War, Ernest Judet’s Georges Louis (Paris, Rieder, 1925, 


p. 320) is based on official despatches and private letters to and from the 


p 
former French ambassador to Russia, recalled in disfavor February, 1913. 


I 


Lt.-Gen. De Selliers de Moranville, chief of staff of the Belgian army 
at the outbreak of the war, furnishes in Du Haut de la Tour de Babel 
( Paris, Berger, 1924, pp. 238) a commentary on war preparations and the 

4. PI 3 


strategical situation in Belgium in 1914. 
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Henri Hauser’s Le Probleme du Régionalisme (Paris, Champion, 1924, 
pp. xli, 176) and Albert Aftalion’s L’/ndustrie Textile en France pendant 
la Guerre (Paris, Champion, 1924, pp. xii, 264); in the Belgian series, 
Albert Henry’s Le Ravitaillement de la Belgique pendant l’Occupation 
Allemande (Paris, Champion, 1924, pp. 210). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Wilhelm Groener, Das Kriegsge- 
schichtliche Werk des Reichsarchivs ( Preussische Jahrbiicher, January) ; 
R. W. Seton-Watson, The Murder at Sarajevo (Foreign Affairs, April) ; 
Albert Mousset, L’Attentat de Sarajevo, d’aprés des Documents Inédits 
(Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, XX XIX. 1); Claude Farrére and Paul 
Chack, U'n Combat et une Bataille: 1., Le Combat de Coronel; 11. 


La Bataille des Falkland ( Revue de Paris, December 15, January 1, 15). 


concl., 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Cambridge University Press announces The Laws of the Kings 


1f England from Edmund to Henry I., texts, with translations and intro- 
ductory notes by Miss A. J. Robertson; Thomas Cartwright and Elizabethan 
Puritanism, by A. F. Scott Pearson; and Charles Napier: a Biography, 
by Dr. T. Rice Holmes. 

The latest of the University of London Intermediate Source Books of 
History is England under the Early Tudors, by C. H. Williams. 


In a Swedish monograph published in English, The Fall of the Mon- 
astertes and the Social Changes in England leading up to the Great Revo- 
lution (Lund, University, 1924, pp. 150), Dr. S. B. Liljegren presents a 
catalogue of monastic estates and their grantees from 1536 to 1546 and 
argues the influence of this redistribution of property in causing the 
political revolutions of the seventeenth century. 


No. 37 of Texts for Students is entitled Traders in East and West, 
being some aspects of trade in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
illustrated from the sources, by Florence L. Bowman and Esther J. Roper 
(London, Sheldon Press, 93 pp.). The documents concern the founding 
of the East India Company, shipping, factories in India, eastern trade, tea 
and coffee, the Hudson’s Bay Company, the trade in slaves, tobacco trade, 
the Royal Exchange, and the Bank of England. 


Professor Wallace Notestein delivered the annual Raleigh lecture be- 
fore the British Academy October 2, 1924, on the subject, “ The Win- 
ning of the Initiative by the House of Commons ” 


Lt.-Col. the Hon. Benjamin Bathurst publishes from family archives, 
under the title, Letters of Two Queens (Queen Mary II. and Queen 
Anne), the letters which the two young daughters of James Duke of York 
wrote to the editor’s ancestress, Frances Apsley, for whom they had a ro- 


mantic attachment. The book casts much light on their early development. 
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Mr. Evan Charteris, K. C., has prepared from original materials im 
the Public Record Office, the British Museum, the French Foreign Office, 
Windsor Castle, etc., William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, and the 


Seven Years’ War (London, Hutchinson). 

Under the title 4 Prime Minister and his Son (London, John Mur- 
ray), the Hon. Mrs. Edward Stuart-Wortley publishes a volume of cor- 
respondence of the third Earl of Bute and General Sir Charles Stuart, 
compiled from unpublished letters and papers at Highcliffe Castle, illus 
trating both political and military history. 


The English Jacobins from 1780 to 1802, by Robert Birley, of Balliol 


Memorial 


College (Oxford University Press, pp. 52), is the Gladstone 
Prize Essay for 1924. 

Professor E. D. Adams, of Stanford University, expects to bring out 
this spring two volumes on Great Britain and the American Civil W% 


(Longmans), the fruit of thorough investigation. 


Vol. I. of Sir Sidney Lee’s King Edward l’11.: a Biography, prepared 
at the request of King George, was published early in March and extends 


to the king's accession. The second and completing volume covering 


the king’s reign, will, it is hoped, be ready before the end of 192 


Mr. John Buchan’s Lord Minto: a Memoir (London, Nelson) is an 
admirably told story of one who in 1898-1910 was successively governor 
general of Canada and viceroy of India, and in many ways a model pub- 


lic servant in those two widely different employments 


The English Constitution in Transition, 1910-1924 (Clarendon Press, 


pp. 40), by Sir John A. R. Marriott, M. P., is intended as a supplement 


to the second edition of his English Political Institutions (1910-1913), 
inserted in a third edition in order to bring it up to date, but obtainable 
separately. It reviews in a conservative spirit the various constitutional 


changes in the executive, Parliament, and the Empire during the vears 
indicated. 

Mr. George Glasgow’s MacDonald as Diplomatist (London, Jonathan 
Cape, pp. 232) is a survey of the foreign policy of the first Labor govern 
ment in Great Britain, consisting mainly of articles which the author has 
contributed to the Contemporary Review, and introduced by a preface 
from Dr. G. P. Gooch, who commends him as always speaking “the lan 


guage of good sense and good-will ”. 


Mr. T. P. Ellis, late principal legal adviser to the Punjab government, 


has completed a two-volume work on [lelsh Tribal Law and Custom in 
the Middle Ages. Subjects dealt with are the social structure, the land, 
renders and services, the law of persons, of civil obligations, of crime 

and torts, the courts and judiciary, the law of distress, of boundaries, an 
of procedure. A glossary of Welsh terms and maps are included. The 


Oxford University Press will publish the book by subscription at the price 
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of three guineas provided that adequate support is given. The edition 


will be limited and the price raised on publication 


The Scottish Historical Review has articles on the Prince of Scotland 

as title of the son and heir of the reigning king) by J. H. Stevenson, K 

C.; on the English and Scottish Cotton Industries and their Interrelations, 

by Miss G. M. Mitchell; and on Sixteenth-Century Schemes for the 
Plantation of Ulster, by Robert Dunlop 


Dr. G. P. Insh has followed his book on Scottish Colonial Schemes, 
1620-1086, reviewed in vol. XXVIII. of this journal, p. 305, with a vol- 
ume of papers relating to The Ships and Voyages of the Company of 
Scotland trading to Africa and the Indies, 1696-1707 ( Edinburgh, T. and 


\. Constable). 


British government publication: Calendar of the Fine Rolls, Edward 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. B. Adams, The Origin of the 
Common Law (Yale Law Journal, December); E. J. White, William the 
Conqueror and English Law (American Law Review, November—De- 
cember); N. Neilson, Custom and the Common Law in Kent (Harvard 
Law Review, February); W. Senior, /:ngland and the Medicval Empire 
(Law Quarterly Review, October); Henri Sée, L’Evolution du Régime 
Agraire en Angleterre, deputs la Fin du Moyen Age (Revue de Synthese 
Historique, XNXVIIT.); R. C. Wilton, The Pilgrimage of Grace (Dub 
lin Review, January-March); R. G. Usher, The Institutional History of 
the House of Commons, 1547-1641 (Washington University Studies, X] 
2); E. A. Beller, The Negotiations of Sir Stephen Le Sieur, 1584-1613 
(English Historical Review, January): Kingsley Martin, The Develop 
ment of British Imperialism (Economica, November); R. P. Bieber, Thi 
British Plantation Councils of 1670-1674 (English Historical Review, 
January); John Fletcher, John Lingard, D.D., F. R. S., 1771-1851 (Dub- 
lin Review, January-March); W. T. Morgan, Labor’s Attempt to govern 


Britain ( Journal of Political Economy, February ) 


IRELAND AND THE DOMINIONS 


Professor Eric A. Walker’s volume on Lord de Villiers and his Times: 
South Africa, 1842-1014 (London, Constable) treats with sympathy and 
with full and competent knowledge the life of one who was chief justice 


of the Cape Colony from 1873 to the end of his life, and also had close 


relations to all the political events of the period, as a strong supporter ot 


Mr. C. E. W. Bean’s Official History of Australia in the War, vol. II. 
(Sydney, Angus and Robertson), presents the story of Anzac from May 


li peninsula. 


j, 1915, to the evacuation of the Gallip 


| 
IIT., 1368-1377 
For Canada, see p. 608; for India, see p. 68 
the British Empire. 
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In the Victorian Historical Magazine tor November there is a briet 
statement of the Origin of the Historical Society of Victoria, by A. WW 
Grieg, Some Notes on John Batman’s Journal of his Visit to Port Phillip 
in May and June, 1835, by the same author, a continuation of Charles 
Daley’s paper on Baron Sir Ferdinand von Mueller, K. C. M 
F. R. S., Botanist, Explorer, and Geographer, and a study of Dendy’ 


Special Survey (of Brighton) by Protessor Ernest Scott 


FRANCE 


Champion has announced the revival of Lorenz and Jordell’s Catalogue 
Général de la Librairie Francaise, which has been interrupted for a num- 
ber of years. The last fascicle of vol. XXVIII. has been published and 
a new series begun in November under the direction of M. Henri Stein 


Che first volume (vol. X XIX.) will cover the period trot y1g to 192 


The director of the Archives Nationales, M. Charles \ Langlois, has 


begun preparation for printing a Répertoire Critiq 1 Inciens In- 
entaires @’ Archives Francaises antéricurs a Ancien Re ure to be 
of service to many students 
Michel Prévost has prepared an J/nzventaire Sommaire des Picces 
Vanuscrites contenues dans la ¢ ection Morel de 7 sy an Départ 
ment des Imprimés de la Bibliotheque na Par erou 24 
pp. xxi, 584). The documents concern historical, ecclesiastical, and 
especially legal matters; a few date from the Middle Age and the x 


teenth centurv, but manv more from the seventeenth and early eighteent 
centuries. 

In the series Classiques Francais du 
de Clari’s account of La Conagucéte de Constantinople, edited by Philippe 
Lauer (Paris, Champion, 1925, pp. Xvi, 132). 

Edmond Perrin’s Cataleque des Chartes de Franchises de la I in 
antértcures @ 1350 (reprinted from the Annuaire de la S té d’H 
et d’Archéologie de la Lorraine, vol. NN XIIL., pp. 269-413, M _ Even. 
1924) contains 252 numbers with résumés; it is said to be a model for 


publications of this type 


M. Lucien Romier’s Cath yucs et Huguenots a la ¢ r de ( , 
TX. (Paris, Perrin, 1924, pp. 355) is a very important study, based alt 
} 


entirely on original authorities, and penetrating and 


The Marquis d’Argenson continues to select from the 1 


chives portions of the Correspondance du Comte d’Argens VWinist 
la Guerre. This time it is Lettres des Maréchaux de Fran vol. | 
(Paris, Messein, 1924, pp. 317): those of Marshals Belle-Isle, Saxe 1 
Lowendal are included. 

The historian will rightly attach great importance to a tull publication 
of the correspondence of Rousseau. The late Theophile D1 chie 
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librarian of the Public Library of Geneva, labored more than fifty years 
to collect, from innumerable sources, all the letters of that great historical 
figure, of whose correspondence only a small part, it appears, had ever 
been published betore. Edited for M. Dufour’s executors by P. P. Plan, 
the definitive collection, Correspondance Générale de J. J. Rousseau 
(Paris, Armand Colin), will embrace more than three thousand of 
Rousseau’s letters and more than a thousand from his correspondents, 
with much commentary by Dufour. Of the twenty volumes of the series, 
the first two have now been published, extending from 1728 to 1756. 

The Bulletin of the New York Public Library for January contains a 
bibliographical list of editions of Beaumarchais available for study in 
New York City. 

Students of the period will welcome the ninth series of Professor A. 
Aulard’s Etudes et Lecons sur la Révolution Francaise (Paris, Alcan, 
1924, pp. 211). 

Recent works in the Revolutionary and Napoleonic period are Fernand 
Baldensperger’s Le Mouvement des Idées dans l’Emigration Francaise, 
1789-1815 (Paris, Plon, 1925, 2 vols.) and Geoffroy de Grandmaison’s 
L’Espagne et Napoléon, vol. IL., 1800-1811 (Paris, Plon, 1925, pp. xii, 
372). 

Details of unusual interest concerning the daily life of a French 
refugee at the time of the Revolution are to be found in the Souvenirs 
Autobiographiques d'un Emigré, 1790-1800, by the Baron de Vitrolles, 
edited by Eugéne Forgues (Paris, Paul, 1924, pp. xxix, 255). 

La Grande Fuite de Décembre 1793 et la Situation Politique et Reli- 
gieuse du Bas-Rhin de 1704 @ 1790 is the last work by the late distin- 
guished Alsatian scholar, Rodolphe Reuss (Strasbourg, Istra, pp. 350) 

Vol. IV. of the Histoire Financiere de la France depuis 1715, by 
Marcel Marion, professor in the Collége de France, covers the years 1797- 
1818 (Paris, Rousseau, 1925, pp. 435). 

Notice is directed to the fact that the Revue des Etudes Napolé- 
oniennes now bears the name Napoléon; it continues to be published bi- 
monthly. 

An important addition to the history of the Parisian press is furnished 
vy Le Journal des Débats, 1814-1914 (Paris, Champion, 1924, pp. xix, 
262), a volume prepared by Alfred Pereire and originally intended to 
commemorate the centenary of that journal. 

Plon announces vol. I. of Le Second Empire vu par un Diplomat 
Belge, Baron Beyens (Paris, 1924, pp. 485). 

A critical edition of the Procés-verbaux de la Commune de 1871, by 
Georges Bourgin and Gabriel Henriot, will throw light on that troubled 
period. Vol. IL. now published, covers March-April, 1871 (Paris, 


Leroux, 1924, pp. 608 ). 
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Juan Monteros. Its plan is simple and intelligible, it gives full informa 
tion as to the inventories and catalogues, and it is well indexed 


hear that a fire 


Many American students will be much disturbed t 
broke out in the Archives of the Indies at Seville on December 10. Four 
cstantes, nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 of Contaduria, were damaged, especially nos 
3 and 4, and perhaps seventy-five /egajos were destroyed. With the ex 
ception of some Florida material, mostly accounts, little that affected 
North American history was lost. 


No. 85-87 of the Boletin del Centro de Estudios Americanistas de 
Sevilla continues Senor Asensio’s itemized list of documents in the Patro- 
nato section of the Archives of the Indies, finishing the papal bulls, em 
bracing the papers relating to Columbus and his descendants, and _ pro- 
ceeding among those relating to Cortés, so far that sixteen legajos have 
now been listed. 

The Centro de Estudios Historicos of Madrid began in 1924 the pub- 
lication of a periodical exclusively devoted to the history of Spanish law, 
Anuarto de Historia del Derecho Espanol, under the general editorship 
of Senor L. Diaz Canseco, professor of the history of law in the Uni- 
versity of Madrid. 

The Fuero de Guadalajara, 1219, edited by Mr. Howard Keniston 
( Princeton, University Press), is an excellent edition, from manuscripts 
in the libraries of Cornell University and of the Escorial, of an important 
municipal fucro, granted by Fernando III. on the basis of a carta-pucbla 


of Alfonso VII., given in 1133. 


Che Catalogue des Actes de Jaime 1., Pedro Alfonso et Jaime 
Rois d’Aragon, concernant les Juifs, 1213-1327, by Jean Régné ( Pri- 
vas, privately printed, 1924, pp. 117, 149, 171, 190), is the fruit of re- 
searches in the Aragonese archives at Barcelona, during which the author 
studied 140 registers of the roval chancery, covering the period of o1 
ganization and expansion of Jewish communities in eastern Spain 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: C. Rostan, Note di Storia Giuridica; 
le Legge di Re Liutprando e la Condisione Giuridica della Dofina ( Nuova 
Rivista Storica, July-October); H. Massoul, Un Peélerin de l’Année 


Sainte MCCCL., Francois Pétrarque ( Mercure de France, December 15) ; 


A. G. Canina, La Restaurazione Finanstara ed il Sistema Tributario del 
Piemonte nella Seconda Meta del XVI. Secolo (Nuova Antologia, No 
vember 16); L. Emery, Religione e Politica nella Mente di Fra Paolo 
Sarpi, concl. (Nuova Rivista Storica, July-October); P. Boselli, Carlo 


Alberto (Nuova Antologia, December 16); Angela Valente, Un Dramima 


Politico alla Corte di Filippo IT.; Antonio Perez e la Principessa d’Eboli, 


concl. (Nuova Rivista Storica, July—October ). 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 
General review: Paul E. Martin, Histoire de Suisse, 19022-1022 (Re 


vue Historique, January). 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 


A new and useful reconstruction of German protol 
ahle’s lorgescht ite di Dy ] f lhe ein Grund 
Kabitzscl laborate bibliographies lend it 
Nabditzscn, 1924, pp. X, 189): elaborate iend 1 

The fourth fascicle of Deutsche Schrifttafeln des 1X 


Aunderts 


edited by Erich Petzet and Otto Glauning ( Leipzig 


1924), is a well-chosen selection from German manuscript 


ot the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 1 


accompanying text. The three earlier fascicles appeared befo 
which delayed the completion of the work; a final volume 


shortly, devoted to manuscripts on paper from the fourteenth 


teenth centuries. 

The publishing house of Wagner, of Innsbruck, announce 
tion of a new volume, III. 2, of the important collection of 
Habsburgica, the printing of which has been interrupte 

ning of the war. 


The Columbia University Press has published a monogt 


P. Evans, entitled An Episode in the Struggle for Religious F) 


Sectaries of Nuremberg, 1521-1528 


Hessische Biographien, vol. 1L., no. 3, edited by Hert 


the assistance of Karl Esselborn and Georg Lehnert ( Darmstad 

ischer Staatsverlag, 1924, pp. 193-288), is the seventh le nur 

the project, begun in 1912 by the Hessian Historical ¢ 1 


Among the biographies in the current issue is that of Ka 


Ernst Minnigerode, who was successively German revolut! 


prisoner and refugee, professor of classical literatur: 
William and Mary, and rector of St. Paul’s Church, R 


thus pastor of Jefferson Davis), during the Civil War 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Birger 


die Frithesten Auswanderungen der Germanen 
och Antiqvitets Akademiens Handlingar, third ser., I. 5); 
Aussenpolitische und Innerpolitische Wandlungen in der Ha 
Stralsunder Frieden, 1370 (Historische Zeitschrift, CAN X 
Gross, Der Kampf swischen Reichskanslei und O rreicl 
kansleit um die Fithrung der Auswartigen Geschdafte (Hist 
teljahrschrift, XN XII. 2-3); Siegbert Neufeld, Die Z: 
entilgungen und -schatzungen in Sachsen-Thiiringen 


XII. 2); Friedri 


ische Zeitschrift fur Geschich 
Geistliche Betriigerin, Anna Laminit von Augsburg, ca. 14& 


te und Kunst, 


schrift fir Kirchengeschichte, XLII]. 2); Oskar von Werth 


marcks Biindnispolitik (Archiv fur Politik und Geschichte, 
Jul. Heyderhoff, Kritische Parlamentstage im Alten Preu 

correspondence of H. von Sybel] (Preussische Jahrbucher, 
Altred Stern, Gabriel Salamanca, Graf n Ortenbura 


Zeitschrift, CXNXXI Ludwig Dehio, Vv 


her H 

che Vie 
hiv 
ch Rot] 

(Zeit 


44 
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he Ideen (ibid.); F. Thimme, Dte Kriiger-Depesche: Genesis und 
Historische Bedeutung (Europiaische Gesprache, May-June, 1924); L 
Raschdau, Zum Kapitel Holstein (Deutsche Rundschau, December); 
Gen. von Zwehl, Die Griinde fiir unsere Ungeniigende Riistung f 


( tbid., November 
NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


In the VW: feclingen of the Dutch Historical Institute in Rome, vol 


IV. (Hague, Nijhoff, 1924), Dr. J. Cornelissen reports large progress 
toward the Dutch Historical Commission’s projected collection of docu- 
ments on the history of Catholicism in the northern Netherlands in the 
first half of the seventeenth century. Besides papers on certain Pom 
peian buildings and on the Colosseum, there is a survey of the descriptions 
of Rome produced in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, by 
Dr. Raimond van Marle, and a list of Dutch descriptions of Italy and 
Rome, 1565-1900; Dr. A. H. L. Hensen illustrates the Dutch-English 
naval battle of March 4/14, 1653, off Leghorn, by contemporary Genoese 
letters; Dr. F. C. Wieder describes an important atlas by Johannes Ving 
boons, lately discovered in the Vatican Library, and apparently made for 
the Dutch West India Company. 

We have received from the Belgian Commission Royale d'Histoire 
he long-delayed report of J. Laenen on Les Archives de l’'Etat a Vienne 
au point de vue de l’Histoire de Belgique (Brussels, Kiessling, 1924, pp. 
xvi, 683) which, besides giving the most ample information on the mate- 
rials for Belgian history of all periods, in the Vienna Staatsarchiv, can 
be of considerable service to other students in respect to that great 
repository. 

Mr. Jervis Wegg, who had already published a book on Antwerp at 
the time of its prosperity, when it was the centre of the world’s carrying 
trade, now publishes The Decline of Antwerp under Philip of Spain 
(London, Methuen, pp. 350). 


The Belgian Commission Royale d’Histoire has now brought out the 


second and concluding quarto volume of the Correspondance des Ministres 
Imbreghts, 


de France accrédités @ Bruxelles de 1780 @ 1790 (Brussels, P. 
1924, pp. vill, 598), edited by Professor Eugéne Hubert. It gives text o1 
summary of some 350 despatches of the Chevalier de la Graviére and of 
Ruelle to Montmorin, from the middle of July, 1789, to the middle of 
July, 1790, with full notes that make it invaluable for that vear of Belgian 


history. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Malcolm Letts, The Administra- 
tion of Criminal Law tn Flanders, chiefly in the Fifteenth Century ( Law 


Quarterly Review, January) ; Alfred Stern, Kénig Leopold I. von Belgien 
und die Krisis von 1840 (Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXII. 2-3). 
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NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


esting paper | » ¢ 
Iscu B 
he believes t t 
ding and inte é H 
€ ce, on the | 
H. Aschehoug and Company of Copenhagen have begun tl 
a Danish dictionary of authors, compiled and p ¢ e ¢ ‘ 
the Carlsberg Foundation, Forfatterlerikon omfatt 
og Island indtil 1814, edited by H. Ehrencron-Miuller Writers that wet 
still living after 1814 and are indicated in the worl eV 
Halvorsen are excluded. Vol. [. runs from A through B 
The sixth volume of Danmark-Norges Traktater, edited by L. Laurset 
( Copenhagen, Gad), covers the period 1665-1675, the te bei LCC Ol 
panied by editorial narratives covering the history of Dar liplor 


in that period. 


In the Norwegian Historisk Tidsskrift, fitth ser., VI. 3 1 


thoroughgoing mathematical study of the problem of 
the sagas respecting the voyages to Vinland, by the late M. \jelce \t 
tention should also be called to the latest .Jeddelelse) fs) 


lished by the commission for investigations in Greenland ( Copenhager 


1924, vol. LN VII.), describing tully the remarkable results of the Dani 


archaeological expedition to Herjolvsnes in 1921, which uncovere 
remains of buildings, of skeletons, and even of « ¢ c 1 
ance of the settlement there till at least the early r ¢ tee ] 
century. 

The Reformation in Poland: some S$ wa { 


Paul Fox, appears among the Johns Hopkins | rsity Stu His 


tory and Political Science. 


Trotski’s small but interesting book on Jenin has been issued 


authorized translation ( New York: Minton, Balch, and ¢ 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: N. Brian-Chaninov, / Origin 
de la Russie Historique, I. (Revue des Questions Historiques, January 
B. Maklakoff, La Russie de 1000 al I7, [] , concl Revue ce Paris, No 


vember 15, December 1); Michael Smilg-Benario, / lhdankung d 


Zaren (Preussische Jahrbucher, January). 


SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


A valuable aid to scholars in its field is Dr. N. V. Michoft’ you 
Bibliographiques sur l’Histoire de la Turquie et de la Bulgar 
(Sofia, Bulgarische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1924, py 33 Vol 
I., published in 1914, was concerned with the history of these countrie 


the present volume, with their inhabitants 
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Modern Turkey (Macmillan), edited and in part written by Eliot G 
Mears, lecturer in Stanford University, and formerly American trade 
commissioner at Athens and at Constantinople, is a survey of an encyclo- 
paedic character, in which racial characteristics, religions, education, 
communications, land tenure, irrigation, agriculture, mines, commerce and 
treasury matters, government, and international relations are all de- 
scribed and discussed by competent authorities. Inevitably such descrip- 
tions and discussions contain, scattered here and there, more or less his- 
torical matter of the period since the rise of the young Turks. 

A Histoire Diplomatique de la Gréce de 1821 & Nos Jours, in five vol- 
umes, by Edouard Driault and Michel Lhéritier, is in course of prepara- 
tion. The first volume, embracing L’/nsurrection et l’Indépendance, 
1821-1830, by M. Driault, has just been published (Paris, Payot, 1925, 
pp 4790) 

ASIA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


The late Vincent A. Smith’s The Early History of India from 600 
B.C. to the Muhammadan Conquest is now issued by the Clarendon Press 
in a fourth edition, revised by S. M. Edwardes, late of the Indian civil 
service, with some aid from notes on various points recorded by Dr. 
Smith before his death. 

The University of Coimbra has lately published a scholarly edition, by 
Dr. Joaquim de Carvalho, of Fernam Lopez de Castanheda’s celebrated 
Historia do Descobrimento e Conquista da India pe los Portugueses. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: L. Bréhier, Une Forteresse de 
V’Orient Latin; la Cité de Rhodes, concl. (Journal des Savants, Septem- 
ber); Adm. G. A. Ballard, The War of the Arabian Sea [1508-1509] 
(Mariner’s Mirror, January); C. Huart, Les Mamelouks en Syrie (Jour- 


nal des Savants, November ). 


AFRICA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


La Deécouverte de VAfrique au Moyen Age (Cairo, Société Royale de 
Géographie d’Egypte, 2 vols.), by M. Charles de La Ronciére, librarian 
\T + 


of the Ministry of Marine in Paris, presents a comparative series of medi- 
eval maps with a learned commentary illustrative of them 

The second series of the Collection de Documents Inédits sur l’'His- 
toire de l’ Algérie is Georges Yver’s Documents relatifs au Traité de la 
Tafna, 1837 (Algiers, Carbonel, 1924, pp. xxii, 584), a treaty between 
General Bugeaud and Abd-el-Kader, regarded as the most important fact 
in Algerian history between 1830 and 1840. 

L’ Afrique du Nord devant le Parlement au XIX¢ Stécle, 1828-1838 et 
1880-1881, by René Valet ( Paris, Champion, 1924, pp. 256), unfolds with 
complete documentation the diplomatic and parliamentary phases of the 


occupation of Algeria and Tunis. 


-{merica 


M. Guillaume Grandidier, son of the eminent explorer of Madaga 


1 
} 


has published a model account of the work done by France in t! 


since 1880, Le Myre de Villiers, Duchesne, Galliéni: Oua 
l’Histoire de Madagascar, 1880-1020 (Paris, Societe ( 
graphiques, 1924, pp. 254). 

The life of a heroic missionary, whose activity in the heart of Aft 
lasted 44 years and of whom Jules Simon said that he had conquere 
civilization and for France a territory three times as great as that of 
mother country, finds record in Mgr. dugouard, Archevég Titulairs 
Cassiopée, Vicaire Apostolique du Congo Francais: sa | told by 


friend Baron Jehan de Witte ( Paris, Paul, 1924, pp. 370) 


AMERICA 


GENERAL ITEMS 


ON! 


lhe Department of Historical Research in the Carnegie I[nstituti 


of Washington is now sending to the press the complete: 
the Correspondence of An Ireu Ja ksi n, edited by Prote 


Bassett, to be published in six octavo volumes. It has also receive 


Mrs. R. C. H. Catterall the first volume (of four) of her compilation 


Cases Illustrative of American Slavery, from the Judicial Report 
David W. Parker, formerly keeper of the manuscript room in the Pu 
Archives of Canada, has temporarily joined the staff of the Departme 
and is preparing for publication its Guide to the Mat 
History in the Colonial Office Papers at London, and s 
the British West Indies. Mr. Matteson’s List of M et 
published this month 

In the session which ended March 4 Congress took several 
interest to American history lhe appropriation 1 g the 
Report of the American Historical Association had been reduced 
Bureau of the Budget, but Congress appropriated the usual $7 
bill sponsored by Senator Ralston was passed, providing that, up 
quest from the governor of any state, the chief of the D 
lications in the Department of State is authorized an ecte é 
publication those official papers of that state’s territorial existence 
are listed in Parker’s Calendar of Papers in Washingt 
ing to the Territories of the United States Che edited texts cat e! 
placed at the disposal of the state authorities (but the t suitable u 
mate disposition of them would obviously be their ue by the le 
government in one comprehensive publication Pr 
for carrying on during the next fiscal year the preparation of the St 
Department’s contemplated publication of the instructions of the Se 
taries of State to our ministers abroad A commission, composed 


four senators, four representatives, and eight persons appointe 


President, was instituted to make plans on an adequate e tor the cor 


tor 

| 

| 
he 
re 
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memoration in 1932 of the two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington. Commissions, of lesser functions, were also pro- 
vided for government participation in the celebration of the one-hundred- 
and-fiftieth anniversaries of the battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill, 
respectively, and “of the patriotic action of the citizens of Mecklenburg 
county, N. C., in May 1775, in declaring their independence of the English 


crown” 


Among recent accessions of the Division of Manuscripts of the Li- 
brary of Congress are two documents relating to De Soto’s expedition of 
1540; papers of E. C. Genet, 1754-1834; of Edmund Burke, of New 
Hampshire, 1834-1880; of Senator Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont, 1854 
1898; and of Dr. Mahlon Loomis, 1858-1886, relating to his experiments 
in wireless telegraphy; also letters of Nicholas Biddle to William Ayres, 
1840-1843, and of Philip Kearny, 1861-1862, and a photostat of the diary 


kept in 1847 by Franklin Pierce. 


\s a supplementary volume to the Chronicles of America series, 


Messrs. Ralph H. Gabriel and Arthur B. Darling have prepared 7he 
Vale Course of Home Study based on the Chronicles of America (Yale 
University Press, pp. 301), in which detailed references and suggestions 
are given for the use of the series in the manner indicated by the title 
Meantime, the admirable series of motion-pictures provided by the Yale 
University Press under the title of the “Chronicles of America Photo 
plays’ is prepared to do a most valuable work in bringing to school 
children and adults vivid reproductions of dramatic incidents in American 


history and of the social environment of past times. 


By a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, the Bibliographical Soci- 
‘ty of America has been enabled to undertake the completion of the late 
Joseph Sabin’s Dictionary of Books relating to America, of which the 


portions thus far printed end with the name of Smith. 


Volume XVI. of the Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris 
(1924) contains, in addition to the usual contributions in ethnology, an- 
thropology, and philology, three articles of historical character: “ The 
Oldest Known Illustration of South American Indians", by Rudolph 
Schuller, a critical examination of the print reproduced in Winsor, .Var- 
rative and Critical History, Il. 19; “ Les Allemands a la Louisiane au 


XVIII®° Siecle”, by René Le Conte; and “ La Louisiane de Chateaubri- 
and”, by Baron Mare de Villiers. Of especial value is the ‘ Bibli- 
ographie Américaniste”’, compiled by P. Rivet, which fills 86 pages at 
the end of the volume. Here are enumerated and classified about two 
thousand books and articles chiefly of the last three years relating to 
North, Central, and South America, and the West Indies. The bibli- 
ography is especially rich in items published in Europe and South 


America 
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The organ ot the American Lik arv in Paris t 
for January, 1925, contains a list of American Studies among Fret 
Doctoral Theses Forty seven tl eses are here lis ed I hi I t 
were published in 1900; of the forty-seven, fifteen relate to subjects 


history and political science lost of them were carried on in the | 
versity of Paris, but three were prepared at M mtpellier two eacl 
Grenoble and Toulouse, and one each at Dijon, Lyons, Marseille ind 


Rennes 


The firm of Putnam has brought out a volume by ' se] 1 € 
titled National Isolation an Illusion; Political Independe) not I f 
Inte pe lence of the nile 1 States ai d urope written to maintain t] 
contention that the United States has never been isolated and that there 


has been no break in the interdependence of the United States and Europe. 


Among recently publ shed aids to college and hig! ho tudent 


American history we note a List of References the H f 


lexas: ] Ouest f Situ Li nits f Hh [ | \ 
E. Mover, of the DeWitt Clinton Hi ) re 
labus of Hispanic-American History, nal | | 


In vol. NNIIT. of the Journal of the American-Irish Historical S 
etv, besides commemorations of many individuals, we find an Irish school 
master’s letter written in Latin, in 1749, to Sir William Johnson, and thx 


~port of “ General’ Thomas W. Sweeny, “ Secretary of War of 


f 
the Fenian Brotherhood, and Commander-in-Chief of the Irish Repub 
lican Army ”, respecting the Fenian invasion of Canada in 1866 
The }ear-! k of the Swedish Historical Socie Ame i 

1923-1924 contains three interesting contributiotr one on Early Eft 
at Scandinavian Church Union in America, by Professor A. A. Stomberg 
of the Universitv of Minnesota; one on the earliest Swedes in \linnesota 

n Owe sh Staten lowas Forsta Sve kat G. N SW al 
some seventy pages ol Swedish letters of pioneer days, 1849-1863, edited 
and translated by Professor Conrad Petersen of Augustana College from 
manuscripts in Rock Island (Augustana College and Augusta S00) 
Concern), together with some Civil War letters of Col. Hans Matt 
from the collections of the Minnesota Historical Society 

The Decet ber issue ol he ras tile 
cal Society contains a chronological list showing the dates of appointment 


ot the bishops of the United States, including also the names of Ameri 


bishops appointed to sees outside the United States proper, compiled by 
Rt. Rev. Owen B. Corrigan, auxiliary bishop of Baltimore; an account of 
Catholic Missionary Work among the Colored People of the United State 


1776-1886), by Rev. Stephen L. Theobald; a Brief Account of. the 


Services. during the Civil War, of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Phil 


United States, by Professor Thomas P. Martin, of the University 
Mecham, of Columbia University 


Historical News 
‘Iphia; and a continuation of the story of the Work of the Sisters of 
Mercy in the United States, by Sister M. Eulalia Herron. 


Imerican Members of the Inns of Court (London, St. Catherine 
Press), by E. Alfred Jones, is the fruit of thorough and long-continued 
studies, and will be of great value not only to students of American edu- 
f emi- 


cation and legal history but to those interested in the biography « 
nent political characters in the United States. 

Charles E. Cartwright is the author of a volume, The Tale of our 
Verchant Ships, which describes the evolution of the American merchant 
marine from its early beginnings to the period of the Great War ( Dut- 
ton). 

Waldemar Kaempffert, formerly managing editor of the Scientific 
{merican and editor of Popular Science Monthly, has written A Popular 
History of American Invention, in two volumes (illustrated), which the 


firm of Scribner has published. 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 

In La Deécouverte de Amérique par les Normands vers l’an 1000: 
Deux Sagas Islandaises ( Paris, Société d’Editions Géographiques, 1925), 
Lt.-Col. Langlois gives a translation of the sagas of Erik the Red and of 
Thortinn Karlsefni, together with a study of the possibilities of these 
expeditions. 

The Discovery of North America Twenty Years before Columbus is 
the title of a volume of which Sofus Larsen is the author and B. Thorsen 
(3042 Clifton Avenue, Chicago) is the publisher. 

A Bibliography of American Natural History: the Pioneer Century, 
1760-1805 ( New York, Premier Publishing Company, vol. I., pp. 244), by 
Max Meisel, is a work in three volumes, tracing bibliographically the 
rise and progress of natural history in the United States from the forma 
tion of an active American Philosophical Society till the close of the Civil 
War, and the part played in such studies during that period by institutions 
and individual naturalists. 

Vol. VIII. of the Bibliotheque de la Revue de Littérature Comparée, 
under the direction of MM. Baldensperger and Hazard, is an interesting 
study of Les Amitiés Américaines de Madame d’Houdetot, d’aprés sa Cor- 


respondance Inédite avec Benjamin Franklin et Thomas Jefferson, by 


Professor Gilbert Chinard of the Johns Hopkins University (Paris, 
Champion, 1924, pp. viii, 62). The correspondence covers the years from 
1781 to 1791, with a single letter in 1806. Of further interest to students 
of Franco-American relations is vol. VII. in the same series, L’Esprit 
Révolutionnaire en France et aux Etats-Unis 4 la Fin du XVIII¢ Siécle, 
accompanied by a Bibliographie Critique des Ouvrages Francais publiés 


aux Etats-Unis, by Professor Bernard Fay of Clermont-Ferrand ( Paris, 


Champion, 1924, 2 vols., pp. 378, 108). 


.lmerica 
Professor Reginald C. McGrane has brought out throug 
sity of Chicago Press a study, The Pan f 1837: son 
lems of the Jacksonian Era. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, of Indianapolis, announces 
Abraham Lincoln, in two volumes, by Rev. William E. Bart 


A quarto booklet of the University of Chicago Press, Li 
Spee ch in Spring fi ld in the ( ampaign of 1858, presents tor t 
in handsome form, a brief but important speech in which 
October 30, ended the campaign for the senatorship. <A narr: 


occasion from the Springfield Journal and a letter of John H 


who was present, are added 


The Life and Letters of Mary Putnam Jacobi, by 


Putnam, is to be published this spring by Messrs. G. P. Putt 


Mrs. Jacobi was one of the pioneers in the movement for tl 


tion of women, and one of the first women in America to 


physician. 


The Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society has T 


Diary and Letters of Rutherford Birchard Haves, Nineteent 
4 


of the United States, in two volumes, edited by Charles R. W1l 


Of The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson, educatior 
political, which Mr. Ray Stannard Baker and Professor \ 
are editing, two volumes have appeared, with 
State, 1875-1913 (Harper). The whole series will ru 

Smith College Studies in History, vol. X., no. 1 1 useft 


ise (pp. 91) on Diplomatic Relations between the United 


rt 
Mexico under Porfirio Diaz, 1876-1910, by Miss Pauline S 
Growth of American Trade Unions, 188 23, by Leo 
published by the National Bureau of Economic Research, 47 


Street, New York. 


ims S 

e il 

ght out t 
le) 

¢ Ty il 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons announce for publication tl 1 
a volume of Selections from the Correspondence of Theodore | 
and Henry Cabot Lodge, 1884-1918, of importance in respect to | 
history and many other matters. 

Messrs. Doubleday, Page, and Company have broug! ut 
and the Russo-Japanese War, by Dr. Tyler Dennett, of the Dey 
of State. 

After a long interruption, the series of volumes commonly called 
cign Relations has been resumed, by the publication of Papers relating 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 19015 (Government Prit gO 
pp. cxvi, 1330). American diplomatic correspondence rel: t 

of 


War of 1914-1918 will be printed in supplementary volume 


Relations 
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Friedrich Schoénemann, a German settled in the United States for 
many years and resident here throughout the war, publishes an accoun 
of American propaganda against Germany during that period, in a vol- 
ume entitled Die Kunst der Massenbeeinflussung in den V 


Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika (Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt). 


T%e Federal Farm Loan Bureau: its History, Activities, and Organ- 
ization, by William S. Holt, is no. 34 of the Service Monographs of the 
United States Government issued by the Institute for Government Re- 
h (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press). 


searc 


A biography of Dr. William C. Gorgas the younger, distinguished as 
the conqueror of yellow fever, has been prepared by his wife, Marie D. 
Gorgas, in collaboration with Burton J. Hendrick, and published by 
Doubleday, Page, and Company. It bears the title [William Crawford 
Gorgas: his Life and his Work. 

Messrs. Duffield have included in their Contemporary Statesmen series 
The Life of John W. Davis, by Theodore A. Huntley, edited, with a com 
pilation of speeches, by Horace Green. 


Recollections of the late William D. MeCrackan (1864 1923), authoi 
of The Rise of the Swiss Republic, are presented in a little volume, 4n 
American Abroad and at Home (New York, M. E. Starr, pp. 220), con- 
taining much that is interesting respecting school days in Vevey and 


Stuttgart, later travels, and the writing of the book named. 


OCAL ITEMS ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 
NEW ENGLAND 


Maine Forts, by Henry E. Dunnack, state librarian, gives historical 
sketches of eight old disused forts lately bought by the state from the 
federal government. Pictures and maps illustrate the volume. 

The Maine Historical Society has brought out the Vital Records of 


Hallowell, Maine, vol. 1., edited by Mabel G. Hall. 


The October serial of the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society has a thoroughgoing paper by G. G. Wolkins, supported by many 
documents, and calculated to modify some existing conclusions, on Daniel 


Malcom and Writs of Assistance. In that of November Dr. Gardner W. 


Allen narrates the case of Captain John Penny of the Roebuck, 1659-1660. 


The Salem Witch Trials: a Chapter of New England History is char- 
acterized as containing such of the court records of Salem as are avail- 
able to-day (Chicago, McClurg). 

The January number of the Essex Institute Historical Collections con- 
tains, besides continued articles hitherto mentioned, an initial paper by 
Martha W. F. Duren entitled Three Generations of Silsbees and their 


Vessels. 


ivicrica O87 


The Dukes County Historical Society, of Edgart 


a third volume, genealogical in character, to be published ipplemet 
to Dr. Charles E. Banks’s excellent Histor f Martha’s I pul 


lished in two volumes in I9I1. 


Vol. IL., no. 2, of the Contributions of the Lowell Historical Society 
contains a paper by Rev. Wilson Waters on William Blaxton, the 
settler of Boston; Reminiscences of Lowe 
P. Hadley; and a number of good short essays in Lowell 

school pupils 
A History of Worcester County, Massachusetts, in three 


put forth by the Lewis Historical Publishing Compan 


The Connecticut Historical Society has recently received a valuable 
set of papers relatit gy to the history of the town of Durhar he cet 


las just issued vol. XXII. of its Collections, consisting of the papers of 
the Wyllys family from 1590 to 1796, and containing mucl 

portant to the history of colony and state The society is planning to 
erect soon a new building to house its collectior Funds for the purpose, 
now amounting to more than $300,000, were bequeathed to t] ied 


Mr. George E. Hoadley. 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


Ihe secretary of state of New York has transferred to the St 
brary, among other documents, 63 volumes of land papers listed in the 
Calendar printed in 1864 and &3 volumes of papers relating to the posse 


sions and operations of the Holland Land Company 


The January number of the Quarterly Journal of the New York State 
Historical Association has an account of the annual meeting of the ass 
ation, at Buffalo, October 1 to 3, with the inaugural address of the pre 
dent, Dr. Frank H. Severance, and an address by Jane Mead Welch on 


Buffalo and the Presidents. 


lhe Holland Society of New York is preparing a book on old Dutch 
houses of New Netherland. There will be two volumes, abundantly illus 
trated, one dealing with the houses of Long Island, Manhattan, Staten 
Island, and New Jersey, to be prepared by Miss Hele: 


dealing with the houses of the Hudson River above New York. to be pre 
pared by Miss Helen W. Reynolds 


An illustrated article on Belt Plates and Badges of the British Ari 


in the American Revolution, by William L. Carver, appears in the Janu 


arv number of the New York Historical Society’s Bullet 


The Bulletin of the New York Public Library prints 11 t N 


and December issues, from the library’s collection of manuscripts relating 
to early days in the West, Flatboating on the Yellowstone, 1877, by F: 
G. Bond. The same numbers contain a useful list of references é 


Folk Music of the Western Hemisphere. 


| 
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lhe annual Report of the Buffalo Historical Society contains, besides 
the usual detailed record of local historical events, an interesting paper 
on Early Buffalo Gunsmiths, with remarks on the “ Kentucky” rifle, by 
R. W. Bingham 


Notes on Mahikan Ethnology, by Alanson Skinner, is issued as a sepa- 
rate of the Bulletin of the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, 
Jan. 20, 1925 

The New Jersey Historical Society has recently acquired a body of 
letters and commissions of General Philip Kearny, embracing more than 
sixty letters written by him from the seat of war in 1861-1862; a collec- 
tion of some two hundred autograph letters and documents of New 
Jersey governors and senators, 1770-1913; and a record of appropriations 
by Parliament for the province of New Jersey, 1762-1775, kept by Samuel 


Smith, its treasurer and historian. 


The January number of the Proceedings of the New Jersey Histori- 
cal Society includes a sketch, by i 3 F. Folsom, of the Life of Jonathan W. 
Roberts (1821-1912), president of the New Jersey Historical Society; 
article by Professor Irving S. Kull on the New Brunswick Adventur- 
ers of ‘49; one by Professor Charles A. Philhower on the Indians of 
Somerset County; and a note by W. I. Lincoln Adams, Lafayette in 
Cranestown (Montclair), which includes a letter from Lafayette to a 
kinsman, written from “ Near Crane’s Town”, Oct. 28, 1780. The soci- 
ety has issued vol. III. (1751-1760) of the Calendar of New Jersey Wills, 
Administrations, ete. (Archives of the State of New Jersey, first ser., 
vol. XXXII.), edited for the committee on colonial documents by A. Van 
Doren Honeyman 

The January number of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography contains an interesting study, by Joseph E. Agan, of the career 
of the Abbé Corréa da Serra (1750-1823), distinguished Portuguese bota 
nist, and minister to the United States 1816-1820. There is also a diary, 
by an unknown hand, of a journey made in 1822 from Horsham, Mont- 
gomery County, Pennsylvania, to New Lisbon, Ohio, and return. The 
Diary of Elisha Williams (1776) is concluded. 

The Deutsches Ausland-Institut of Stuttgart has recently published a 
monograph by M. Lohmann on Die Bedeutung der Deutschen Ansied 
lungen in Pennsylvania (pp. 153). 

Histo f the Apprentices’ Library of Philadelphia, 1820-1920, the 
Oldest Free Circulating Library in America, by John F. Lewis, is pub- 


hia by the author (208 South Fourth Street). 


In the issue of Papers read before the Lancaster County Historical 
Society, November 7, is the report of the committee to place and unveil a 
narker designating and commemorating the Indian town of Conestoga, 


embodying an historical account of the locality, addresses, and documents. 


lished in Philade| 
> 


In the issue of December 6 is a similar report upon the \\ 
ern, with an historical sketch by D. F. Magee 

Lancaster County, Per nsylvania: a Histor In tour 
Harry M. J. Klein, is put forth by the Lewis Historical 
pany of New York. 


Che principal contents of the January number of the 
sylvania Historical Magazine are: the Depreciatior 
by John E. Winner; the Romantic Story of Baron Ba 
Zelienople, by Dettmar Passavant; the Election of 18¢ 
sylvania, by Norman C. Brilhart; and Origin of the Nar 


Counties in Pennsylvania, by James McKirdy 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


Mr. A. L. Newsome, assistant professor of history 


of North Carolina, has in preparation a study on the South 
ing the Civil War, the purpose of which is to determine the 
of the war and slavery and the role of the negro in the S 
conflict. 
The Maryland Historical Magazine announces its pury 
rent rolls of the several counties of the state and begis 
tion in the December number of the rent rolls, 1700-1724 
County (then much more extensive than at the present time 
ot depositions from the land records and the letter-boo! 
Carroll of Annapolis (1733) are continued, as is als 
plaine’s Life of Thomas Johnson. William S. Rusk present 
body of Notes on the Life of W. H. Rinehart, Sculptor 
The Records, vol. XXVI., of the Columbia H ( 
by John B. Larner, is from the press ( Washington, the S 


The Virginia State Library, which has reproduced bi 
vestry books and parish registers of the colonial times 


1 


can find, would like to know of others Che 


hear of any likenesses of the following Revolutionary offi 


Charles Scott, Adam Stephen, and Edward Stevens, Brig 


Baylor, William Campbell, Robert Lawson, Andrew Lewi 
ews, John Neville, Joseph Neville, William Russell 

The Virginia War History Commission has publishe 
source volume, Virginia Har History in Newspaper ( 
Davis editor. 


The Virginia Historical Society is about to reproduc 


file of the Virginia Gasctte from 1736 to 1789, under whate 


can be found, and would like to know (bv note to Mr. W 


any volumes, numbers, or fragments of a number 


possession. 
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Mr. Fairfax Harrison contributes to the January number of the Vir- 


ginia Magazine of History some fresh materials concerning the career of 
Henry Norwood (1415-1689), treasurer of Virginia 1661-1673, and 
author of 4 l’oyage to Virginia. The council journals printed in this 


number, to which there are more than twenty pages of editorial notes, 
the ly months of 1728. In the series, the Virginia Clergy, are 
eleven letters (1738-1744) from Governor William Gooch. The Kennon 
letters (1811-1812) are continued, and there are further notes on the 
Valley of Virginia, contributed by Charles E. Kemper. 


The IT” mt and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine prints 
ie January number, under the title, Charles Bellini, First Professor of 
Modern Languages in an American College, some correspondence between 
Jetferson and Bellini (1782-1799), together with other letters and docu 
ments (1805-1817) pertaining to the settlement of Bellini’s estate. M1 


W. E. MacClenny contributes some materials on the Yeates Free Schools, 


including the will of John Yeates (1731), extracts from the vestry rec 

ords (1778-1784), and from the Yeates Free School Catalogue (1861). 
he January number of 7yler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical 

Magazine contains a reprint, from the Baltimore Sun, of an article by 


Dr. Matthew P. Andrews, entitled the Myths of American History, to 
which the editor prefixes some additions and some pungent commentaries 
The English Genealogy of Baron George Washington is an article by 
the English genealogist, T. Pape. The Magazine prints in this number a 
series of letters (1818-1825) from Francis W. Gilmer to John Randolph 


of Roanoke, with one (1827) from P. R. Gilmer, a brother. 


County history in Virginia has of late made remarkable progress 
Mr. W. W. Scott’s History of Orange County has now been followed by 
i History of Halifax County (Richmond, Appeals Press, 1924, pp. 525), 
by Mrs. Wirt J. Carrington, an excellent volume of the sort, and the 
Fauquier Historical Society has just completed the first volume of its 


Bulletin (Richmond, Old Dominion Press, pp. 509) containing many valu 


able contributions 

Lewis County in the Civil War, by Roy B. Cook, is from the press of 
the Jarrett Printing Company, Charleston, W. Va. 

The Tenth Biennial Report (1922-1924) of the North Carolina His 
torical Commission records many valuable accessions. Besides numerous 


additions to the collections of private papers, early official records (for 
instance, the records of the ports of Roanoke, Bath, and Newbern), and 
important Revolutionary, Confederate, and World War records, the com- 
mission has acquired sundry records and papers by transfer from the of 
fice of the secretary of state, and from some thirty-five counties many 
volumes of wills, marriage bonds, county minutes, etc. One acquisition 
of interest, some early copies of the North Carolina Gazette, is described 


below. Photostats of copies of the North Carolina Journal, 1792-1798, 
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partment’s work, its accessions, and notes of research work of an historical 
nature by societies or individuals within the state. The January number 


presents an article on Alabama Capitals (St. Stephens, Cahaba, Tusca 


loosa, and Montgomery), by Peter A. Brannon 
Among the contents of the Louisiana Historical Quarterly tor Octo 


ber, 1923 (published in December, 1924), are: a Chapter of Colonial Hi 
tory, translated from the French and read before the society some vears 
io by Dr. Gustave Devron; the Inauguration of De Vaudreuil, governor 
of Louisiana 1743, translated by Mrs. H. H. Cruzat; a Session of the 
Superior Council of Louisiana in 1744, by Henry IP. Dart; the Trial of 
Mary Glass for Murder, 1780, translated from the Spanish judicial ree 
ords, with an introduction by Mr. Dart 


WESTERN STATES 


The articles in the December number of the Mississippr l’alley His 
terical Review are: Anti-Slavery Tendencies of the Democratic Party in 
he Northwest, 1848-1850, by William O. Lynch: the Mississippi Valley 


and the Constitution, 1815-1829, by Curtis Nettels; Major Lawrence Talia 


t 


ierro, Indian Agent, by Willoughby M. Babcock, jr.: and the Efforts ot 
the Democratic Societies of the West to Open the Navigation of the 
Mississippi, by Ie. Merton Coulter. In the section of Notes and Docu 
ments is William Trent’s Journal at Fort Pitt, 1763, edited by A. T. Vol- 
wiler. The March number contains articles concerning the Background 
of Populism in Kansas, by Raymond C. Miller; Local Defense and the 
Overthrow of the Confederacy, a paper read at the December meeting of 
the American Plistorical Association by Frank L. Owsley; Ohio and the 
Greenback Movement, by Reginald C. MeGrane: and Confederate Leade1 
ship at Vicksburg, by Thomas R. Hay. David K. Bjork has translated 
and edited some documents relating to the establishment of schools in 


Louisiana, 1771, and Everett S. Brown contributes some letters of J. C 


M. Windship from Louisiana, 1813-1814. 


The Publications, 1924, of the Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio includes the society’s annual report and the seventh installment of 
the Gano Papers. The latter, which are of the period 1814-1817, include 
correspondence of General Gano with William Henry Harrison and 


others. division orders, muster rolls, ete. 
The Transactions ot the Western Reserve Historical Society (annual 


report for the years 1923-1924) records among the acquisitions of the 


society a file of the Scioto Gazette, the oldest continuous newspaper in 
the state of Ohio, dating from about April, 1800. The file begins with 
August, 1801. Among the manuscripts acquired are seven volumes of 


journals of some Florida plantations. 


rhe legislature of Indiana has passed a bill putting the State Library, 


the Library Commission. the Legislative Reference Bureau, and the His 


limerica OO 3 

rical Cor sion in consolidated department known e Lil 

! Historical Departn t, under a commiss tive ] 
pointed by the governor on non tion by ropriate « 

\ n > m le tor an «li ly 4 tee 
H ical Bureau, in place of the existing Hist ] 
bureau announces that vol. IV. of The Gorernore’ VW 
edited by Dr. Logan Esarey, will shortly be sent ¢ 

he | ana His rrical Soc etv has rece be thre 

De n Smith, a library of some 10,000 volumes collected 
his tather, William Henry Smith. ar 1 $131,000 for the esta ent 
maintenance of the William Henry Smith Mer rial Libra whit \ 
ipparently be placed in the World War Memoria] Building to be erecte 
by the state of Indiana 

In the December numbse of the f 


George W. Purcell presents a Survey of Early Newspapers in the VM 


Western States." The Jndiana History Bulletin for lanuary it ludes tl 


The of the Illiy s State Histo) le rle 
number (October, 1923-January, 1924) to the Life of St \ 
Douglas, by Frank E. Stevens. The succeeding issue of the 
which is also a double number (April-July, 1924), has among its artick 

History of Headquarters Company, One Hundred and Forty-ninth Field 
Artillery Igig), by William E. Gilt ore: Great Da Deed 
Illinois, by Rev. F. F. Shannon; and Professor Jonathan B Irie 
and the Granville Convention, by D. M. Inman Ihe October number 
includes a biographical sketch of John L. Scripps, Lincoln’s campaig 
biographer, compiled from his letters, by his daughter, Grace L. S | 
Dyche; an Episode of the Civil War, being th experiences of Col 
Edward R. Roberts, from the pen of Josephine C. Chanler; an accout 
t Shabonee, chief of Potta omies, by M Alta P. Walter: 
sketch, by Thomas Rinaker, of Gideon Blackburn, founder of Blackbur 
niversity 

Che January number of the / Catl Hist ew is de 
voted to articles commemorating the t undred-ar é 
ot the arrival and sojourn of | Marquette on the site of ( ‘ 
Chiet among these articles is one by Joseph J. Thompson on Pe 
Places associated with the History of Father Marquette ; in installment of 

50th Anniversary History of Illinois, by the same author; Mar juette 

and Illinois, by Hon. Quin O’Brien; and the Spirit of Mar juette, by Rev 


Herbert C. Noonan, S.J. 


[he Chicago Historical Society has recently received the f 


ment, and will receive ¢ ers, OI the pape ot George S ‘ 
ot e /ilinois Staat fung in the period ot the ( ! \ 


address Oo! Dr. William Ie Barton, delivered bet re the Indiat i Histor 
Conterence in December, on Abraham Lincoln’s Ancestry 
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Among the contents of the January number of the Register of the 
Kentucky State Historical Society are: Logan County Tax Lists, 1795; 
Kentucky Officers in the Regular Army, 1789-1900, compiled by the late 
A. C. Quisenbery ; and a further installment of the Early Political Papers 


of Governor James T. Morehead. 


Mr. Willard R. Jillson, state geologist of Kentucky, has in press 
(Louisville, the Standard Printing Company) a volume entitled Kentucky 
Land Grants, which is described as a complete index to all land grants in 
Kentucky. Hitherto no index to these grants and warrants has existed; 
this volume therefore, which is the result of long and patient labor on the 
part ot Mr. Jillson, will be a welcome contribution to the documentary 
history and genealogical record of the state. It will appear as no. 33 


of the Filson Club Publications. 


In a paper originally read before the Filson Club of Louisville, and 
now privately printed as a pamphlet, Mr. Young E. Allison discusses The 
Curious Legend of Louis Philippe in Kentucky. It is an interesting and 
acute piece of historical criticism. 

The Michigan Historical Commission has issued Michigan in the 
World War: Military and Naval Honors of Michigan Men and Women, 
compiled by Charles H. Landrum. The volume consists of lists of those 
who have received the Congressional medal of honor, the distinguished 
service cross, the distinguished service medal, naval decoration, and for- 
eign decorations, with brief accounts of the services for which the decora- 


tions were awarded. 


In the January number of ihe Michigan History Magazine Thomas E. 
Johnson contributes a study of Fifty Years of Michigan’s Progress in 
Education, 1873-1923; John W. Fitzgerald gives an account of Early 
Country Newspaper Publishers in Michigan; Henry A. Haigh describes 
the Ford Collections at Dearborn; and LeRoy Pearson presents a bi- 
ographical sketch of the late Maj.-Gen. William G. Haan. 

The Burton Historical Collection Leaflet of January contains an 
article by M. M. Quaife on the Mansion of St. Martin. In that for 
March, Clarence M. Burton gives a biographical sketch of John Askin, 
who was closely connected with the early commercial history of Detroit 
and the Northwest. 

The Minnesota Historical Society has acquired a valuable body of 
papers of Joel B. Bassett, Chippewa Indian agent from Minnesota, 1859- 
1868. The society profited by the expedition of Mr. Gunnar Malmin, 
made on behalf of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, by obtaining 
transcripts of seven of the rarest pamphlets published in Norway between 
1837 and 1854 on emigration to America. The articles in the November 
number of the Minnesota History Bulletin are: the People’s Party in 
Minnesota, by John D. Hicks; New Light on Red River Valley History, 


-lmerica 


by Grace L. Nute; and an account of 
Detroit. 


The Minnesota War Records Cor 


of a series to cover the participation « 


History of the 151st Field Artiller ea 
Louis L. Collins, edited by Dr. Wayne | 
history proper, illustrated by maps and 
graphs, there are 135 pages of docume 
The Third Biennial Report (1923-1924) 


1 
“ft 


The State Historical Soci 


volume of the Applied History series, 


itive catalogue of the manuscript materi 


and administration in Iowa. Members of 


Society have arranged to give a series 
history from the radio broadcastin; 


at Iowa City, on each Friday noon, f1 


lowa 


The University of lowa Extension Bul 


tains a paper on the Interrelation of Canadia 


by Dr. Carl Wittke. 


Phe January number of the Jowa J 


tains a study of the Historical Background of 


Ivan L. Pollock; an historical study of 


ture, and problems of construction, by Jacol 


Legislation of the Extra Session of the 


Iowa, by Jacob Van Ek; and an examinat 


ot amendment of the lowa constitution, 


ary number of the Palimpsest George F 


The contents of the July number of 


fur trade, the first being devoted to Manuel Lisa 


reminiscences of Hon. George W. Clarke, 


account, prepared jointly by the members of the 


Commission, of the suffrage movement i1 


Harlan, entitled Scenic, Scientific, an 


letter from General Beauregard to Mrs 


sas, Aug. 10, 1861. 


Some two years ago the State Historical Society of 


out the first three volumes of 7ite Messages and Pr 


Governors of the State of Missouri, 


compiled 


Avery and Floyd C. Shoemaker. Vols. 1V., \ 


appeared, bringing 


e materials to the 


administration at the beginning ot 


sketches of each of the governors, by hand 


Mr. Floyd C. Shoemaker contributes 


Viss rt Historica Review an article on 
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ton one on the Initiative and Referendum in Missouri rhere is also 
found in this number a Missouri Chronicle, 1673-1924, arranged by 


months and days, by Sarah Guitar and Floyd C. Shoemaker. 


The January number of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly in- 
cludes Juan N. Almonte’s Statistical Report on Texas (1835), translated 
by Professor Carlos E. Castafieda; and an article by Lena C. Koch on 


the Federal Indian Policy in Texas, 1845-1860. 


The Men who made Texas Free; the Signers of the Texas Declara- 
tion of Independence: Sketches of their Lives and Patriotic Services to 
the Republic and State, by Samuel Houston Dixon, has been published in 


Houston by the Texas History Publishing Company. 


The State Historical Society of North Dakota has brought out vol. V. 


of its Collections (1923), edited by Professor O. G. Libby. 


Among the articles in the September number of Chronicles of Okla- 
homa are: French Interests and Activities in Oklahoma, by Anna Lewis; 
Protestant Missions among the Osages, by M. L. Wardell; Red River and 
the Spanish Boundary in the United States Supreme Court, by Grant 


Foreman; and Folk-Lore of the Southwest, by J. Frank Dobie. 


The Biennial Report of the State Historical and Natural History So- 
ciety of Colorado, Dec. 1, 1922, to Nov. 30, 1924, reviews the miscellane- 
ous activities of the departments of archaeology and ethnology, history, 


natural history, and the library. 


The January number of the Colorado Magazine contains an article by 
L. R. Hafen on the Early Mail Service to Colorado, 1858-1860. 

The Quarterly Bulletin of the State of Wyoming Historical Depart- 
ment, January 15, contains an article by C. M. Owens on the Fur Traders, 
and some letters and notes from the office of the surveyor general, 1870 


IS7I. 


\n illustrated History of the University of Nevada, by Samuel B 


Doten, has been published by the university. 


The New Mexico Historical Society’s Publications, no. 24, is the Story 
of the Conquest of Santa Fe, New Mexico, and the Building of Old Fort 
Marcy, 1846, by R. E. Twitchell. No. 27 is Early Vaccination in New 
Mexico, by L. B. Bloom. 

In the January number of the Washington Historical Quarterly are 
found an account, by Herbert H. Gowen, of the First Japanese Mission 
to America; the first installment of a history of Old Fort Colville, by 
J. O. Oliphant ; a representation of two Wanatchee Indians, Jan. 3, 1910, 
touching a question of treaty rights; an account, by C. S. Kingston, of 
the visit to Spokane in 1893 of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, whose 
assassination precipitated the Great War; and an initial installment of 


the Diary of Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, U. S. N., who was in command 
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of the exploring expedition of 1838-1842 
int 


The latter 


roduction, by Professor Edmond S Meany 


The ‘December number of the Ouarte? of e Ores Historic 
Society contains an article, by Fred S. Perrine, on Eariv Da n the 
Willamette; an address, by Hon. Binger Hermann, at the Port Orfor: 
Homecoming and Reunion, August, 1924; an article by Fred Lockley o1 
the McNemees and Tetherows with the Migration of 1845, with doct 
ments ; and the second installment of John T. Ganoe’s study of the Oregon 
and California Railroad. 

In the November number of the California Hist Vugget are sec 
installments of the articles on Life in Early California and California 
Early Transportation and Mail Service, and a brief account of the first 
state election, Nov. 13, 1849. 

The History of the Bench and Bar of California, of which Oscar 1 
Shuck is editor, includes studies from several hands, among them an 
Historical Review of the Judiciary System of California, by Henry H 
Reid; a Review of the Military Civil Government, 1846-1850, |} ] 


as \ a 
W. Holliday; the Birth of the Commonwealth, by Profess: 
Hunt; Adoption of the Common Law, by the editor ; 


; the Bor Suits of 
1877, by John H. Burke; Irrigation Laws and Decisions of ( fornia, by 
John D. Works (Chicago, Charles T. Powner Compam The same 
firm has brought out a History of San Diego, by William E. Smythe 


The Annual Publications (1923) of the Historical Society 
California includes an article by George W 


Valley in the Spanish Period; 


ot Southern 
Beattie on S 

one by Herbert D. Austin entitled New 
Light on the Name of California; one by Orra E. Monette on Fort Moore 
and the Battle of San Pasqual; An Emigrant’s T: 


an Bernardino 


ip across the Plains in 
1859, being the reminiscences of William H. Knight, with an introducti 
and notes by R. A. Vandegrift; the Diary of Dr. Thomas Flint, Cal 
tornia to Maine and 


Return, 1851-1855, with an intt 


fessor Waldemar Westergaard; 


D. Hunt’s forthcoming History of California: American Period 
a Prize and a National Policy: the Contest tor ¢ 


aliforni 

Senor Victoriano Salado Alvarez, on reception into the Acaden 
Mejicana, read a discourse of much interest, now printed under the title 
Véjico Peregrino: Mejicanism supervivientes en el Inglés de Nort 
America (Mexico, Museo Nacional, pp. 173), in which he has traced the 
history of many Spanish and 


| Mexican terms 
change of meaning, in the speech of our southwestern 


The Report of the Historical Commission of 


1 
in their use 


the Territory of Hawa 
for the two years ending December 31, 1924, shows commendable progre 
in executing the provisions of the acts relating to the commission, vi 
the duty of preparing and publishing a school text-book of H 


Ps and 2 chapter from Professor Rockwell 
entitled 
state 
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tory, a larger history for general reading and reference, and a history of 
Hawaii's part in the Great War; and the work of marking, preserving, 
and restoring places and objects of historical interest. There are two 
documentary appendixes: one containing extracts from the correspond- 
ence of David L. Gregg, United States commissioner to Hawaii, Hawaiian 
minister of finance, and practising attorney in the islands; the other a 


selection of documents from the Public Record Office illustrating the 


policy of Great Britain towards the Hawaiian Islands, 1824-1854. 


CANADA 


In order to further the study of Canadian history, and especially to 
maintain interest in it among the descendants of those Frenchmen and 
Englishmen who contributed signally to the upbuilding of Canada, and 
to ensure the preservation of historical papers which have come down 
irom them, there have been founded by the efforts of Sir Campbell Stuart 
and Dr. Arthur G. Doughty the Canadian History Society in England, of 
which the president is the Duke of Connaught and the vice-president the 
Dowager Countess of Minto, and in France the Société d'Histoire du 


1 
} 


Canada, with the Duke de Lévis-Mirepoix and the Marquis de Montcalm 


as presidents. The secretaries are, in London, Mr. H. P. Biggar, and in 


Paris, M. Théodore Beauchesne 

The Life of William Dummer Powell, First Judge at Detroit and Fifth 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada, by Hon. William R. Riddell, justice of 
the supreme court of Ontario, has been published by the Michigan Histori- 
cal Commission (pp. 295). 

In the Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, third ser., vol. 
XVIIL., the reader will find an informing survey of the Early Literature 


f the Northwest Coast, in the form of a presidential address of Judge 


iv 


F. W. Howay of British Columbia. 


AMERICA, SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


\ recently published Diccionario Histérico Popular Hispano-Ameri- 
cano (Madrid, sucesores de Hernando, pp. xii, 580), by Sefior Alfonso 
Retortillo vy Tornos, furnishes compact but useful accounts of places, insti- 
tutions, and me 


No. 12 of the Archivo Histérico Diplomatico Mexicano (pp. 198), en- 
La ( m Leese, relates to the extensive concession made by the 
Juarez government in 1864 to Jacob P. Leese of Monterey, Calif., and his 
associates, for the development of Lower California. About one-half 
of the volume is occupied with the relevant documents, the other half with 
a studv by Don Fernando Iglesias Calderon, explaining the matter, and 
defending at all points the Juarez government. 


In tomo V. of the Anales of the Cuban Academy of History (Havana, 


2) are included tomo IIT. (1836-1838) of the “‘ Centon Epistolario ’ 


| 
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of Domingo del Monte and a paper presented by Car] M. Trell 


Govin upon his election to the Academy entitled El Sitio de la Hal 


la Dominacion Britanica en Cuba. With the latter are appendixes cor 
taining extracts from a contemporary diary (that of Capitan D. Ju 
de Castas, in the New York Public Library) and a bibliogray 

Tomo III. of the Biblioteca Argentina de Libr Raros Americas 
the interesting series put forth by the Faculty of Philosop! ind Letter 
at Buenos Aires, is a facsimile (photographic) reproduction of the nine 
['ratados published by Fray Bartolomé de Las Casas in Seville in 1552 
and 1553, beginning with the famous Brevissima Relacién de la Destru 


cton de las Indias—in a stout volume of 648 pages, with an index. Later 
a monograph on Las Casas and his Tratados, by Dr. Jorge Cabral Texo 
protessor of the history of Argentine law at La Plata, is expected to be 


published. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. S. Aiton, The First American 
Mining Code ( Michigan Law Review, December): A. P. Usher he In 
finence of American Business on National Life ( Harvard Business Re 
view, April, 1924) ; H. de Peyster, Les Origines Francaises ct Flamandes 
de New-York (Bulletin de la Société de I’Histoire du Protestantisme 
Frangais, March-April); R. P. Bieber, The British Plantation Councils 
of 1670-1674 (English Historical Review, January); Crévecaur on the 
Susquehanna, 1774-1776 |excerpts from an unpublished manuscript] 
(Yale Review, April); Charles Moore, 7he Stepfatherhood of Georg 
Washington, II. (Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, 
March) ; J. C. Fitzpatrick, When Mrs. Washington went to Camp (ibid.) 


R. Castex, L’Armateur de La Fayette: Pierre de Basmarein (Revue de 
Questions Historiques, January); G. S. Eddy, Les Constitutions des 13 
Etats-Unis de l’Amériqgue (Ex Libris, December); G. N. Tricoche, La 
Prise de Nassau (Bahamas) par les Royalistes de la Caroline du Sud en 
1783 (Revue des Etudes Historiques, July-September); D. H. Bacot, 
Constitutional Progress and the Struggle for Democracy in South Ca 
lina following the Revolution (South Atlantic Quarterly, January) ; Maj 
Gen. W. H. Carter, Early History of American Cavalry (Cavalry Jour- 
nal, January); E. M. Coulter, Early Frontier Democracy in the First 
Kentucky Constitution (Political Science Quarterly, December); Cap 
R. S. Carswell, Old Military Records |letters of Gen. James Wilkinsor 
1796-1797; extracts from orderly book of Lewis and Clark, ete.] (hh 
/ 

fantry Journal, January); Maj. E. N. McClellan, U. S. M. C., First Com- 
mander of the Marine Corps: William Ward Burrows ( Daughters of the 
American Revolution Magazine, March); T. R. Hay, Jefferson Da 
Once More (ibid.); Capt. H. E. Fuller, The Land Battle of Manila (In 
fantry Journal, February); Grant Foreman, 7he Red River and ti 
Spanish Boundary in the United States Supreme Court (Chronicles ot 
Oklahoma, September); P. de Vassiere, Le Saint de l’Acadie: Cha 


le Menou d’Aulnay, 1649 (Revue de VHistoire des Colonies F1 


Historical News 


Cl. Bonnault de Mézy, Les Canadiens en France et aux 
Cession, 1760-1815 (ibid.); C. V. Mey, El Derecho 
lonizacion Espanola (Humanidades, VIII.); C. Garcia 


Personality of the Republic of Colombia (Inter- 


America, February): J. Q. Dealey., National Policies toward Latin Amer- 


(Coast Artillery Journal, January). 
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